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PHRKACK TO THIC KIRST RDri'ION 


OuE primary aim in writing tliiw hoof: haw boon to wot 
out succinctly, in ttieir proper liintorioal sotting, tiio 
salient foatm'os of the Governmont of India Aot lOtt,*). 

The Act consists oJ^yH'Soctions and sixteen sohedules. 
Of these, 321 sections and ten schedules deal with Intlia 
— ^the establishment of a Federation and the position of 
British India and the Indian States in relation to it. The 
rest apply to Burma, which by the Act ceases to be part 
of India. 

We have devoted our attention to those i)roviniona 
wiiioh relate to India’s now constitution. The separation 
of Burma is rolerrod to only in so far as it alhvits the 
liiumcial imsiticm of India uncl(>r the Act. 

in tfio main we have omieavourod to summarise tfie 
provision.s of the Act dealing with India, but in the ease 
ofsomoof the more important of tliein we have tlimight 
it right to sot out toxtually the rolevanl. sections. 

While wo have sought to make the hook one that will 
enable all wJio are eoneoruod with or intere.st{Ml in the 
future govoriunont of India— both in this eoimtiy and 
n India — readily to ajiprociato the scope and cltoc.t of 
die new Act, wo have not boon unmindful of tho.so who 
may desire to consider its legal and constitutional aspeots. 

, In addition, therefore, to other statutes, wo have in- 
cluded references to a number of cases, some of thorn 
decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Counoil 
in respect of constitutional questions in other parts of 
, the British Empire. 
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INDIA’S NEW dbNSTlTUTTON 

In the Appendix will he found the draft liistriinu^ntH 
of Instructions to the Governor-Clcinofal and (h)V(u-norti 
which were presented to Parliament in Fohniai’y IDIir) 
(Cmd. 4805) as illustrating the contents of these docu- 
ments which the British Government have in mind. 
There are also included tables, taken from the .schedules 
to the Act, showing the seats assigned to representatives 
of British India in the Federal Legislature — tiiat is to 
say, the Council of State and the Federal Assembly — 
and the composition of the Provincial Legislative As- 
semblies and the Provincial Legislative Councils. The 
Legislative Lists — the Federal Legislative List, the Pro- 
vincial Legislative List and the Concurrent Legislative 
List — are likewise reproduced. There is also set out a 
provisional draft Instrument of Accession which was 
published in a White Paper (Crad. 4843) in March Jbllf). 
In the Appendix also are tables of Statutes and Cases. 

We are indebted to Mr. A. Cl. P. Pnllan, barristor-at- 
law, formerly a judge of the High Court, AIIahal)a(l, for 
his assistance in revising this work. 


1 Bbiok Cottbt 
TbufIiE, E.C.4 
2 nd Aug ^ 19,35 


J. P. UDDY 
F. H. LAWTON 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Tub First Edition of this book, in wlyc'h wo iittoinpt.od 
a survey of the Ooveriiinoiit of India Aot IhMo, im- 
mediately after it was passed, has reooivctl a friendly 
welcome not only in this country and in liulia, but also 
in many other parts of the world whore the working out 
of India’s new eonstitution is being followed with close 
attention. 

Since the Fii'st Edition appeared, two important 
steps have been taken. First, Provincial Autonomy has 
been established, and, as a consequence, each of the 
eleven Provinces in British India — inohifhng tho new 
Provinces of Orissa and Sind — is now as far as possible 
“mistress in her own house”. Bocondly, l.lio Federal 
Court, “tho iuterprotor and gnarillau ol' tlic Constitu- 
tion”, has been set up. 

In tho ineantiino tlio Aeli -whicli originally contained 
tho now constitutions of both India and Ihirma lias 
been divided into two portions and rc.printetl ’I’tiUH it. 
has booomo two Acts- -tho (lovornmont of India Act 
J {).■}.'>, and tho Govornmont of Burma Act 'I’ho 

former — with which alone this hook is concerned now 
consists of ;J2I sections and ton sohodule.s. 

Purtlior, a new draft Instrument of last/ructions 
which the Government jiroposed to rocommond His 
Majesty to issue to tho Governors of Indian Provinces 
was presented to Parliament on 3rd November 193(5. 
This was approved by Paadiainenl in the following 
month, and the Instrument became effective on 1st 

vii 
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April 1937 — the date of the estahliHhnieiit oC Pi'ovituiial 
Autonomy. In addition, Hovcftil Ordoi'H in t!omi<-il 
affecting the working of India’s new constitution have 
been made. 

These developments and changes have necessitated 
a Second Editiojj, of this book. Accordingly wo have 
carefully revised the text and brought it up to date. We 
have extended — and we hope thereby improved — some 
of the chapters, and thus have sought to give effect to 
the many helpful suggestions wo have received. 

In the Appendix we have included the Rules of the 
Federal Court which were notified in the Gazette of 
India on 2nd December 1937. 

We are indebted to Mr. F. E. James, member of the 
Indian Central Legislative Assembly, for his assistance 
in reading the proofs. 

J. P. EDDY 
F. H,. LAWTON 

Tumtus, E.C.4 
imh Januwry 1938 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY: 1868-1937 

* 

“May I suggest to my Indian friends, in one last 
sentence, that there is a wealth of wisdom in a proverb of 
their own which is to be found in the 'Dharma Fad' or 
‘Path of Bight', the Buddhist Book of Proverbs, which runs 
as follows: ‘Enmity never comes to an end through enmity 
here below: it comes to an end through non-enmity. This 
has been the rule from cdl eternity' ” — The Marquess of 
Zetland, Secretary of State for India, in the House of 
Lords, the 24-th July 1936. 

“The design of Parliament and the object of those of us 
who are servants of the Crown in India is to ensure the 
utmost degree praclicatile of harmonious co-operation with 
the elected representatives of the people for the betterment 
and improvement of each individual province and of India 
as a whole. , . — The Marquess of Linlithgow, Governor - 
General of India, in a message to India on the 2lst June 
1937. 

Another chapter was added to the constitutional 
history of India by the passing of the Government of 
India Act 1935 (20 Geo. V, c. 2) on the 2nd August of 
that year — a chapter destined vitally to change the 
political structure of the country and to provide means 
of linking British India and the Indian States in one 
great Federation. 

The beginnings of the movement which has resulted 

1 
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(UtAl*. 


in this far-i’pachiujj: oufuitmoiit aro nol dilVioiiH, in (letpot 
in India’s clicaiueiwl story. 'I’ho t'nllaj)sf o(‘ tUo Mogul 
Empire, with its dospotie rult'. the pronutiiou oi poiieeful 
commerce under the East liuUa ( ‘ompaiiy a Her centuries 
of strife, and the transfer of the govi'rimient of India 
to the Ci'own in I85ft hy tlio statute 1!1 and 29 Victoria, 
0 . 106 — “An Act for tlic hotter Dovernmeut of India”— 
ail prepared the way for India's projiivss towards politi- 
cal development. 

By the year 1908 — on tho oncu.sion of tlie liftiotli anni- 
versary of the assumption of tho go vernmen t of India by 
the Crown — ^the movement had become siriliciently note- 
worthy to justify this message from the King-Emperor 
(King Edward VI L) to tho I’finccs anti peoples of India— 

“Erom tho first, tho principle of rciirosentativo in- 
stitutions began to ho gradually iniroihtcotl, and tlio 
time has come whou, in tho judgment of my Viceroy 
and Governor-Ooncral anti otlu'i’s of iny couiwelloi’fl, 
that principle may bo |»rudenUy oxtendf.'d. Import- 
ant classes among ytm, roproaonting ideaa that loivo 
been fqstorod and oncoiirtigcd l)y JirifciNh ruin, claim 
equality of citi/ienship and a greater sham in legisla- 
tion and government. 

“The poHtio satisfaction of hucIi ti claim will 
strengthen, not impair, existing authority and power. 
Administration will be all tho more ellioient if the 
officers who conduct it have greater opportunities of 
regular ooutaot with those who influenco and reflect 
common opinion about it.” 

The pohoy here adumbrated found expression shortly 
afteofwards in the Indian Councils Act 1909 (9 Edw. VII, 
0 . i) — commonly known as the Horloy-Minto reforms. 
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The roaiiU, of tlu« roibnna wiw to introrluoo the electoral 
principle into the Iiulian legislatures and to widen their 
sphere of iuihionce over the oitooutive government. In 
effect, however, they were merely advisory bodies with- 
out any administrative reaiionsibility. 

At this time, beginning with the East Ipdia Company 

Act 1770 (lOGeo. Ill, c. 47), there wercinoperationnearly 
fifty statutes affecting the government of India. These 
were repealed in whole or in part by the Government of 
India Act 1910(6 and 6 Geo. V, o. 61), which in turn wels 
amended by the Governrnent of India (Amendment) Act 
1916 (6 and 7 Geo. V, c. 37). 

The Dbolabatiois- oe 1917 

In 1917 there was an important step forward. Mr. 
Montagu then made the following declaration in the 
House of Commons — 

‘"J’ho policy of His Majesty’s Government, with 
whioh the Government of India are in complete ac- 
cord, is that of the increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of the administration and the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible gov- 
ernment in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire. They have decided that substantial steps in 
tliis direction should be taken as soon as possible. . . . 

"I would add that progress in this policy can only 
be achieved by suooessive stages. The British Govern- 
ment and the Government of India, on whom the re- 
sponsibility lies for the welfare ahd advancement of 
the Indian peoples, must be judges of the time and 
measure of each advance, and they must be guided 
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CHAP. 


by tho rcw'iviHl fi-oiii tliosc u|U)ii whom 

new opportunitioK <if .scrvici) will lliiifi Im c(Hifcrrocl 
and by tbc extent to which it in round thiit conUdentio 
can be reposed in tlieir sense of I’cspoiisibiliU',’’ 

In tho following yc'iir eame. the Montagu-i iheliiiHfbrd 
Report, The joint authors there stiif.ed that the above 
declaration was “I’ho most luomentmis ntterauee over 
made in India’s chequered history”. Their iicqjort pro- 
posed that responsible government should be conferred 
on India by progressive stages — that the lirst stage 
should be confined to the major provinces and tliat there 
a revised system of local government should be intro- 
duced, The system suggested w'a.s a dual form of govern- 
ment known as ‘hlyarohy” — a division of the field of 
government in each major Province iidro two sections, 
with “reserved subjects’’ administc'rod l)y tho Governor 
and Mb exooutrvo ooimcil nml “VransMm'd subjects” ad- 
rainistored by tiio Governor and Ministers ohoson by 
him from tho provincial logislatuvo. 

But the joint authors of tho MunbagU'Clielmsford lie- 
port viaualisod an All- 1 ndia solution as tho ultimate goal 
of British policy in India. “Our conception of the event- 
ual futui’e of India”, they said, “is a sisterhood of 
States, self-governing in all matters of purely local or 
provinoial interest. . . . Over this congcu'ios of States 
would preside a central government, increasingly repre- 
sentative of and responsible to the people of all of them; 
dealing vrith matters, both internal and oxtonial, of com- 
mon interest to the whole of India; acting as arbiter in 
inter-state relations, and rej)resenting the interests of all 
India on equal terms with the self-governing units of the 
British Empire. In this picture there is a place also for 
the Native States.” 
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Tins PliJ5A,MiJ1.ii! OJ? 1910 

The system of “dyarcliy” oTitlined in the Montagu- 
Chelinsford Report was embodiod in the Government 
of India Act 1919 (9 and 10 Geo. V, c. 101). 

To that Act there was a Preamble recoi;^ng the policy 
of Parliament with respect to the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in British India. That Pre- 
amble stiU stands. It has not been repealed by the new 
Act. It is in these terms — 

I "Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to 
I provide for the increasing association of TTidiana in 
every branch of Indian administration and for the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions, 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in British India as an integral part of the 
Empire; 

"And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy 
can only be achieved by successive stages, and it is 
expedient that substantial steps in tiiis direction should 
now be taken: 

"And whereas the time and manner of each advance 
can only be determined by Parliament, upon whom 
responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of 
the Indian peoples: 

"And whereas the action of Parliament in such 
matters must be guided by the co-operation received 
from those on whom new opportunities of service will 
be conferred, and by the extent to which it is found 
that confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility: 

"And whereas concurrently with the gradual de- 
velopment of self-governing institutions in the Pro- 
vinces of India it is expedient to give to those Provinces 
in provincial matters the largest measure of independ- 
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ence of the Govoruniont of India which in oonipatiblo 
with the due discharge by the latter of its* own responsi- 
bilities.” 

The Act of lOli) provkh'il for tlio fiiijiointniont of a 
Statutory Cominiaaion at ti\o o\])irat.itm of leu years 
after the passing of the Act “for tl\e piirposi^ of imjuiriug 
into the wording of tho syulcni of government, the 
growtli of education, and tlie dovelopment ofrepresonta- 
tive institutions, in Jlritiah India, and nnittovs connected 
therewith", and to report “as to whotlior and to what 
extent it is desirable to establish tho principle of respon- 
sible government, or to extend, modify or restrict tho 
degree of responsible government then existing thorein, 
including the question whether tho establishment of 
second chambex’s of the local logislatures is or is not 
desirable”. 


Tim iStatutorv (Iommihmion 

The Statutory OommisKioii wore duly ap[i(iinto(I in 
November 1927 nudor tho chairmanship td’ Sir John 
Simon. They paid two visitH to India, tho lirst lasting 
from the 3rd February 1928 to the lilst March 1928 and 
the second from the llth Outohor 1928 to tho 13th April 

1929. Their Report was presented to Pm’liamont in May 

1930. It recommended the reorganisation of British India 
on a federal basis with a view to a future development 
when India as a whole would take her place among the 
constituent States of the Commonwealth of Nations 
united under the Crown. 

“It might be possible”, said the Commission, “to 
visuaUse the future of federation in India as the hring- 
ing into relationship of two separate federations, one 
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(loinpriHecl ol’ the olonicnta which make up British 
India, the other of the Indian States. We do not wish 
in any way to bo dogmatic on a matter which must 
bo decided by thoao concerned. While we have given 
much attention to the subject, we have not received 
evidence from the Rulers of the Indian States. . . . We 
are inclined om-selves to think that the easier and 
more speedy approach to the desired end can be ob- 
tained by reorganising the constitution of India on a 
federal basis in such a way that individual States or 
groups of States may have the opportunity of enter- 
ing as soon as they wish to do so.” 

Round Table Oonebeenoe 

Following the Report of the Statutory Commission 
came three sessions of the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference, 

The Oonferonce mot in London in November 1930 and 
was composed of rcimoseutatives of British and Indian 
political parties, the Indian States, the depressed 
classes, and other minorities. The principle of Federa- 
tion was immediately accepted by the States repre- 
sentatives, provided that the federal centre was granted 
responsibility and that the powers to be surrendered 
to the Federation met with the approval of the Princes. 
At the end of the First Session, in January 1931, the 
then Prime Minister, the late Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
announced, “With a legislature constituted on a federal 
basis, His Majesty’s Government will be prepared to 
recognise the principle of the responsibility of the 
executive to the legislature”. The Second Session was 
held in September 1931, and Mr. Gandhi then attended 
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as tiho solo I'oprosfuliitin' of <*(ni{fn'ws. 'I'lio Couti'i'ouco 
onded in 1 ioistuulior 

Owing to failuro to roaoli an ugrood sol tloniont on the 
question of the allooatiou uf soats in tlu' I’rovitiokl 
Legislatures, the British ({ovorninont were oltliged, on 
4th August 1033, to niako thtnr ('onununnl Award, 

In March l?t33 tho British (.Jovorninont issnotl a White 
Paper (Cmd. 420S) setting mil. I heir pr()[)osiils for Indian 
Constitutional Reform. These jiroposnis included the 
Federation of India — a union botweon the Governors’ 
Provinces and those Indian States whoso Piulers signi- 
fied their desire to accede to tho Federation by a formal 
Instrument of Accession, 

A Joint Select Committee of both lIouseR of 1 ’arliamont 
was then set up to consider the proposals in consultation 
with Indian representatives and to report vrpon them, 
Tho Committee laoRonlod their Report in October 1934 
and It is upon their KKiommoiKlations tiiat tho jirt/ visions 
of tho now Act arc largely based . 

irTnis Kkdkiutton ur India 

In conformity with tho Whito Paper and the Report 
of the Joint Select Committee, tho now Act. provides for 
the estahlishineht by tho Proclamation of His Majesty, 
if an address in that behalf has been presented to him by 
each House of Parliament, of a Federation under the 
Crown by the name of the Federation of India. In it 
there will be united — 

(а) The Governors’ Provinces and the Chief Commis- 
sioners’ Provinces. 

(б) The Indian States which have acceded or may 
accede to the Federation. 
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Tile executive authority of tho Federation will be 
exercised on behalf of iris' Majesty by the Governor- 
General, who will have special responsibilities. 

There will be a Council of Ministers to aid and advise 
the Governor-General in the exercise of liis functions 
except in so far as ho is required to exeroige them in his 
discretion. 

There will be a Federal Legislature which will consist 
of His Majesty, represented by the Governor-General, 
and two Chambers, to be known respectively as the 
Council of State and the House of Assembly, 

Finanoial Inquiby 

Under the Act Provincial Autonomy was to be estab- 
lished on such date as was appointed by Order in 
Council. As a preliminary step, however, there was to 
be an expert financial inquiry in India. 

Shortly after tho passing of the Act in August 1936, 
Sir Otto Niomoyor was appointed to make the inquiiy. 
Accordingly ho proceeded to India and discussed the 
financial position with the financial authorities of each 
Province and with the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. In addition, he considered a 
number of non-offioial representations which were 
addressed to him. His report— that Provincial Autonomy 
was financially feasible— was made to the Secretary of 
State for India on 6th April 1936, and was presented 
to Parliament the same month (Cmd. 6163). 

Prior to the publication of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s 
Report and pursuant to the provisions of section 389 
of the Act, Orders in Council were made (S.B. & 0., 
1936, Nos. 164-166) creating as ficom 1st April 1936 twp 
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now Proviucos- Orist^a aiul Siiul, 'I'bo mnv 1 ’rovinoo of • 
Oiiasa was carvo<l nut ttf tiu' ItuTittu'iofi dt tlio former 
Provinoo of Bihar anti' OriMsa an<l i-ertiiiii ari'an which 
Imd previmmly Ibrmotl parf of flit* J‘rt'.’<i(l{*iR’y of Mackas 
and of the Oontnil I’i-oviiiooh; ihul t>f Wind out of the 
Presidency of Bombay. 

PnoviNoiAL Autonomv 

With these preliiniuario.H ocnij>leUHh tlio establish- 
ment of Provincial Autonomj' under the Act became y 
possible and was in fact elfeotod by the Government of 
India (Cominencemont and Transitory Provisions) 
Order 1936 (S.R. & 0., 1036, No. 072), which was 
made on 3rd July 1930. Under this Order Provincial 
Autonomy was established as from Ist Aj)ril 1937. 

Under the now constitution tho ox<mutive authority ^ 
of each of tho ProviimoH ia oxoroisod ou behalf of His j 
Majesty by the Governor, who also lias spooial responsi- 
bilities. 

As in tho ease of the Govenior-Gonoral, tliete is 
a Council of Ministers to aid and adviae the Governor 
in the exercise of his functions except in so far ns ho is 
required to oxeroise them in hia cUsorotiou. 

For every Governor’s I’roviiico thoro is a Provincial 
Legislature which consists of His Majesty, represented 
by tbe Governor, and — 

(а) in the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam — two Cliam- 
bers; 

(б) in other Provinces — one Chamber. 

Where there are two Chambers of a Provincial Legis- 
lature, they are known respectively as the Legislative 
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Appendix to this book. Tlio in(iuf!;u?ul Hitting; of (,Uo 
Court waa held at Delhi ou'llth 1 loeoinher 
The three main pruciplca of the A(!t--as advo- 
cated by the Report of the Joint Seloot (lomniitteo— ■ 
are — 

1. AU-India Federation. 

2 !^ Provincial Autonomy. 

3. Responsibility with safeguards. 

The position of tho Crown in relation to the J'cdcra- 
tion and the whole of the constitutional machinery pro- 
vided by the Act are fiiUy explained in the following 
pages. 



CHAPTER 


THE CROWN AND BRITISH INDIA 

I. The East India Company 

II. Transfer of Government to the Oraum 

III. Prerogative Rights 

CrEOGBAPHiOATiT.Y) India is one and indivisible. Politic- 
ally, there are two Indias: British India, covering about 
820,000 square nules, with a population of 260,000,000; 
and the Indian States of some 700,000 square miles in 
extent, with a population of 80,000,000. 

The dominion and authority of the Crown extend 
over the whole of British India, being derived from 
many sources, in part statutory and in part prerogative. 
The prerogative rights and powers have their origin 
in conquest, cession or usage; some have been directly 
acquired, while others are enjoyed by the Crown as 
successor to the rights of the East India Company. 

I. THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

It was on the 31st December 1600 that English mer- 
chants trading to the East received a charter from 
Queen Elizabeth. Prom a comparatively small concern 
the East India Company steadily developed until it had 
large trading centres established at Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta. It built its factories on land held under 
the Mogul and his feudatories. It was governed by 
a Court of Directors and a Court of Proprietors. 

13 
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Council and the Legialntive Assembly, and where there 
is only one Cliiunber it is known as the Legislative 
Assembly. 

In Orissa the Legislative Assembly has selected 
Outtack-Chowdwar as the capital of the Province. 

The Act, of course, contains detailed provisions with 
respect to the distribution of powers as between the 
Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures; the 
administrative relations as between the Federation, the 
Provinces and the Indian States; the distribution of re- 
venues as between the Federation and the Federal nnits, 
and other neoessaiy matters.' 

The executive authority of the Federation in respect 
of the regulation and the construction, maintenance and 
operation of railways is to be exercised by a Federal 
Railway Authority. The Authority is to act on busi- 
ness principles, due regard being had to the interests of 
agriculture, industry, commerce and the general public. 
^ A Railway Tribunal is also to be set up. 

Twu Fisdebal Ooubt 

An essential element in a Federal constitution is a 
, Federal Court. The Act makes provision for the estab- 
; lishment of such a Court, to consist of a Chief Justice of 
^ India and such number of other Judges as His Majesty 
^ may deem necessary. 

The Federal Court was in fact constituted as from 
, 1st October 1937 under the terms of the Government of 
I India (Federal Court) Order 1936 (S.B. & 0., 1936, 

; No. 1323). Rules governing the practice and procedure 
of the Court were published in the Gc^ette oj India 
' on 2nd December 1937, and they are set out in the 
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As the business of tho conijititiy gnuv in India, it 
acquired control over largo territories ami ro venues, 
and it supported its authority and iiieroased its posses- 
sions by the maintenauoe of armed forces. It was indeed 
at Plassey in 1757 that (Uive gained for tho company 
the practical control of Bengal and thn.s laid the founda- 
tion of British supremacy in India. 

But the failure of tho East India Company to deal 
with problems of administration called urgently for 
consideration. The position was frequently debated in 
Parliament, and, as a result, there was passed the 
Regulatiug Act of 1773 (13 Geo. Ill, c. 63). This Act 
may well be regarded as the first experiment at the 
establishment of a British Government in India. By it 
a governor-general and four oounsollors wore appointed 
for the Bengal Presidency. By it also the Ck)Vornmont 
at Fort William became rosponsiblo not only lor tho 
civil and military administration of Bongal, as well as 
of Bihar and Orissa, but it was also given control over 
the presidencies of Madras and Bombay. Ihulor tho 
Act Warren Hastings became tho first govormu'-gonoral, 

A BoABD Off COKTHOIi 

In 1784 — during the administration of Warren 
Hastings — ^there was passed another Act for the better 
regulation and management of tho affairs of tho East 
India Company— the statute 24 Geo. HI, c. 25, This 
Act rendered the East India Company directly sub- 
ordinate to the British Government. By it a Board of 
Control was set np consisting of Privy Councillors not 
exceeding six in number, of whom one of the Secretaries 
of State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
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time being should be two. They were termed “Com- 
missioners for the afEairs of India”. 

Parliament continued from time to time to consider 
the position in India, and in 18f2 there was a searching 
inquiry by a committee of the House of Commons. This 
resulted in the passing of the Charter Act of 1813 (63 
Geo. Ill, c. 166) by which the company’s- control of its 
territories and revenues was renewed for twenty years 
“without prejudice to the undoubted sovereignty of the 
Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland Subject to certain restrictions, however, its 
trade monopoly was abolished. 

By the Charter Act of 1833 (3 & 4 Will. IV, o. 85) 
the constitution of the company was vitally changed. 
Its trading privileges were taken away and it ceased 
to be a commercial body. ‘But it retained its admini- 
strative and political powers for another twenty years 
“in trust for His Majesty his heirs and successors for 
the service of the Government of India in Council”. In 
1863 by the Charter Act of that year (16 Sn 17 Viot. 
0 . 96) the company’s charter was renewed not for any 
stated term but “untU Parliament should otherwise 
dfreot”. 

II. TRANSPEE OE GOVERNMENT TO THE CROWN 

In 1867 came the Mutiny. Parliament, reahsmg that 
the system of “double government” could no longer 
continue, promptly took steps to put an end to the East 
India Company. The Government of India Act 1868 
(21 & 22 Viot. c. 106) was passed. By this Act it was 
declared that India was to be governed directly by and 
in the name of the Crown, acting through a Secretary 

o 
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of State. It WAS provided that, tUo St'cretaty of .State 
should exorcise all tlio former po\vtn’,s of (ho Ooiirt of 
Directors and the Board of (!ontrol, iuid ho wiw given 
a council of fifteen membors. The jnoportiy of th<3 com» 
paiiy was transferred to the CIrown. 

Three years later Indians began for the finst time to 
take part in naaldng laws for India. This was the result 
of the passing of the Indian Councils A(!t ISOl (24 & 
26 Viot. 0 . 67) which remodelled tho Indian legislatures, 
It was the precursor of other measures, notably the 
Indian Counoila Act 1909 (9 Edw. VII, c. 4) and the 
Government of India Act 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. V, c. 101), 
which aimed at giving Indiairs an increasing share in 
the government of their ooimtry under the Crown, 

The Government of India Act 1019, it is to bo 
observed, clothed tho Govcrnor-Goncral in Council with 
powers of superintondonoo, direction, and control over 
the civil and military govornmout. At tho samo time it 
enabled provincial Govornmouts to ho invested with 
functions by devolution rules nuulo by tho Governor' 
General in Council. 

In contrast to this system of dovolu(,iou and re- 
devolution of powers, tho fundamental ct)nceii>tion 
underlying India’s new constitution is tliat tho govern- 
ment of India is to he the govornmont of tho CVown 
itself conducted, as in Great Britain and tho Dominions, 
by authorities deriving function, s directly from tho 
Crown, save in so far as the Crown itself retains executive 
power. When the Government of India Act 1935 came 
into operation, all governmental jurisdictions were 
resumed and a single reservoir of powers created in the 
Crown. Those powers which the constitutional practice 
of Great Britain and the Dominions allows Wia Majesty 
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in Council to exercise have been retained; all other 
powers have devolved upon the appropriate authorities. 

In some cases this redistribution of powers has resulted 
in the subjection of certain prerogative rights to control 
under the Act: for example, the prerogative to deter- 
mine the extent of the executive authority of Governors 
appointed under Letters Patent is restricted by those 
sections of the Act which prescribe the limits of Federal 
and Provincial executive authority. It is now clearly 
established that where the operation of a statute over- 
laps the exercise of the prerogative, then the prerogative 
is superseded to the extent of the overlapping (Attorney- 
General V. De Keyser’s Royal Hotel Limited, 1920 A.C. 
608), 


III. PREROGATIVE EIGHTS 


Despite the wide operation of the Act and the multi- 
tude of topics with which it deals, it is submitted that, 
in relation to British India, the following prerogative 
rights remain — 


1. The Crown enjoys exemption from criminal or civil 
liability. Under section 179 provision is made for 
the bringing of suits against the Federation or a 
Provincial Government in the name of the Federa- 
tion of India or of the Province, but the Act in no 


other way derogates from the common law rule that 


the King himself is above the law. 

2. All the land in British India is vested in the Crown 
as ultimate owner and all waste land is its absolute 
property (In re Transfer of Natural Resources to 
the Province of Saskatchewan, 1932 A.C. 28). 


3. Gold and silver mines belong to the Crown (Hud- 
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son’s Bay Co. w. Attornoy-Geiu^ral for Canada, 
1929 A.O. 286). 

4. The Crown enjoys- osoheata of lanci, troasuro-trove 
and the separate property of persons dying intes- 
tate without kin (Attomoy-Gonoral of Ontario v, 
Mercer (1883), 8 App. Cas. 7()7; Collontor of Masuli- 
patam v. Cavaly Vencata Narrainapali (1860), 8 
M.I.A. 600) . Section 174 provides, however, that any 
property in India accruing to the Crown hy escheat 
or lapse, or as bona vacantia, shall, if it is property 
situate in a Province, vest in the CJrown for the pur- 
poses of the Government of that Province. In other 
cases such property is to vest in the Crown for the 
' purposes of the Government of the Federation. 

6, The ships of the Crown are exempt from seizure in 
respect of salvage claims or claims for damage done 
by collisions (Young v. 8,s. Scotia, 1903 A.C. 501). 

6. The prerogative of mercy. Section 296 of the Act 
enacts that no authority outside a Province, except 
the Governor-General, eliall have any power to sus- 
pend, remit or commute a sontonco of death passed 
on any person convicted in the Province. The sec- 
tion goes on spooifioaUy to provide, howovor, that 
nothing in the Act shall derogate from the right of 
His Majesty or of the Governor-General, if any such 
right is delegated to him, to grant pardons, re- 
prieves, respites or remissions of punishment, 

7 . The prerogative to grant honours of imperial status. 
Even with respect to the Dominions the control of 
this prerogative lies with the Imperial Government. 

8. The prerogative to settle the order of precedence. 
In the Dominions the practice has been for the 
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ministry to draw up a hat for submission to the 
King. Effect has sometimes been given to minis- 
terial advice by statutory^naotment, but usually 
matters of precedence have been dealt with by His 
Majesty under the prerogative, as in the case of the 
Commonwealth of Australia in 1903, the Union of 
South Africa in 1910 and Canada in 1923. 

The way in which the Act works under the Crown 
relation to British India is described in Chapter 
which deals with the subject of Provincial Autonomy. 


<! B- 



CHAl’TElt III 


THE CROWN AND THlfi STA'PEH 

I. The Paramoun t Power 

II. Sovereignty of the States 

III. Accession to the Federation 

I. THE PARAMOUNT POWER 

Both in status and character the Tndian States arc 
wholly different from the Provinces of British India. 
They are subject to the Paramoiintcy of the (!rown, anti 
are still for the most part under the personal rule of their 
Princes, 

The provisions of the Act rolatin(< It) the aocCHsion of 
the States to the Federation aro based upon the existing 
constitutional status of tho States. An understanding of 
this status is essential to an understanding of tlio Act. 

The law which governs iJ\o rolationsliip of tho Ihu'ii- 
mount Power^the Crown — to tho Ktatos is a unique 
body of law, because it has no parallel in tho oonstitu' 
tional history or law of any other country. That 
relationship and the law which governs it have been 
gradually developed and shajwd during the wliolo period 
of British rule in India. Opinion differs as to its extent 
and as to the bases upon which it rests. 

The Indian States possess a measure of sovereignty 
and are hound to the Crown by treaties, engagements, 
sanads (grants), usage and political practice. At first the 

20 
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relationship between tlie Paramount Power and the 
States was probably base(i solely upon treaties and en- 
gagements, In the 18th centipy, for example, many 
treaties were made on a basis of equality. Thus, in Nabob 
of the Carnatic v. East India Company (1792, 2 Ves. 60) 
the Court of Chancery regarded a treaty between the 
parties as a treaty made between two independent states. 
Forms appropriate to treaties between two independent 
sovereign states survived long after equality had ceased 
to exist. 

Treaties with the Pbinobs 

The advance of British dominion brought about 
changes in the nature of the relationship. As early as 
1773 the East India Company was in a position to obtain 
tlio signature of the ruler of Cooch Behar to a treaty of 
obedience and submission. Treaties of protection were 
made with Mysore in 1799, Nagpur in 1816 and Bikaner 
in 1818. Treaties of subordinate co-operation were 
signed with both Udaipur and Jodhpur in 1818, 

The validity of the treaties and engagements made 
with the Princes and the maintenance of their rights, 
privileges and dignities have been asserted and observed 
by the Paramount Power. But the Paramount Power 
has had of necessity to make decisions and exercise 
functions beyond the terms of treaties, in order to secure 
the observance of treaty obligations and the mainten- 
ance of the peace of India as a whole. 

The case of Hyderabad may be cited by way of iUus- 
tration. In 1800 the British made a treaty with His High- 
ness the Nizam, article 16 of which contains the follow- 
ing dause — 

“The Honourable Company’s Government on their 
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part hereby declare that they have no niannor of con- 
cern ■with any of His HjghntiHs* cUilrtron, relations, 
Buhjeots, or servants,, with rospoet to whom His High- 
ness is absolute.” 

Yet as soon as 1804 the Indian (.lovernmont success- 
fully pressed the appointment of an individual us Chief 
Minister. In 1815 the same Government had to interfere 
because the Nizam’s sons offered violent resistance to 
his orders. The administration of the State gradually 
sank into chaos. Cultivation fell off, famine prices pre- 
vailed, justice ■was not obtainable and the population 
began to migrate. The Indian Government was com- 
peUed again to intervene, and in 1 820 British officers were 
appointed to super-vise the district administration with 
a view to protecting the cultivating classes. Later on 
again the Court of Directors instructed the Indian Gov- 
ernment to intimate to the Nizam through the Kcsidonoy 
that they could not remain "indifferent spectators of the 
disorder and misrule”, and tliat uiiloss there wore im- 
provement it would bo the duty of the Indian Govern- 
ment to urge on His Highness the nooossity of clnurging 
his minister and talcing other measures nocossary to 
secure good government. 

Atobb the Mutiny 

Events during the Mutiny showed the value of the 
Princes’ co-operation. The Crown had, in the words of 
Lord Canning, "seen a few patches of Native Govern- 
ment prove breakwaters to the storm which would other- 
wise have swept over us in one great wave”. A Proclama- 
tion made in 1868 and the sanads (grants) issued later 
to all the important ruling chiefs assured the Princes of 
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Her Majesty’s desire to see their rule perpetuated, and 
aanotioned the practice of a^ijption for Hindus and for 
Muhammadans of “any succession which might be legiti- 
mate according to their law’’. But a.s the country settled 
down after the Mutiny the old difficulties with the States 
arose once more. Lord Lawrence, who became Viceroy 
in 1864, never hid his view that it was the Government’s 
duty to level up the standard of administration in the 
States. The Crown demanded a fuller Paramountcy tbn.n 
had been exercised by the East India Company. No suc- 
cession was valid until it received the sanction of the 
British authorities, and in cases of dispute the Govern- 
ment’s decision was final. In aU oases of minority rule 
the Government claimed the right of approving, and, 
ultimately, of appointing the Regent. There thus de- 
veloped a political usage which supplemented the various 
treaties, engagements and sanads. 

The Baboda Case 

In the Baroda Case (1873-1876) the Crown, as Para- 
mount Power, found it necessary to define its authority 
and right to intervene . A commission had been appointed 
to investigate complaints brought against the Gaekwar's 
administration. He protested against the appointment 
of the commission as not being warranted by the rela- 
tions subsisting between the British Government and 
the Baroda State. In reply the Viceroy and Governor- 
General, Lord Northbrook, wrote — 

“This intervention, although amply justified by the 
language of treaties, rests also on other foundations. 
Yom? TTigliTiftaH has justly observed that ‘the British 
Government is undoubtedly the Paramount Power in 
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India, and Iho oxihloiu'<‘ iiuil prtihpt'filj til' tlio Native 
States depend upttu it?! Itisifiitif' favtutr uiid benign 
protection’, 'rius ia (‘apwiiilly IrutMif ( lie Ilanida Stated 
both, because of its KtH»gra|thifal jiohitiou iuleemixcd 
witii Britisli torritory, tend iilsti liec.'iirHe a sulwidiary 
force of British troops is niaitdaiiu'd for the defoaoo 
of the State, the protoclioii of the person of its ruler, 
and the eiiforcoiuent of his logitinmlo (uilliority. 

"My friend, I cannot oonsont to emjiloy Britieli 
troops to protect any one in a course of wrong-doing, 
Misrule on the part of a govcrmntjnt which is upheld 
by the British power is misrulo in the responsibility 
for which the Britisli Uovernment beeoine.s in a meas- 
ure involved. It bocoinos ihereidro not only the right 
but the positive duty of the British (Jovenimouttosee 
that the administration of a state i»i sueli a condition 
is roforniod, anti tliat gross aliusi's aro l•^‘movod. 

“It has novor boon tlio wisli of Ihe UriliHli (lovorn- 
mentto interfere in tlio dotuiln of l-he Bnroda nduihiifi-' 
tration,nor is it iny desin) t<» do so lu iw, 'I'ht' imiuodiato 
responsibility for the (lovorumiMit ol' Ibe Ktato riiHts, 
and must continue to wst, uixm Ihe (laeltwiir Ibv tbo 
time being. Ho hiw been iieknowjodged as the sovereign 
of Baroda, and lie is roH})oiiHihle for a.Mircising liiB 
sovereign powers with proper regard to Ids duties and 
obligations alike to the British ( Jovernnient and to his 
subjects. If these obligations bo not fnllilled, if gross 
misgovemment be permitted, if substantial justice be 
not done to the subjects of the Baroda Htato, if life and 
property be not protected, or if the goneral welfare of 
the country and people be persistently neglected, tbs 
British Government will assuredly intervene in tbs 
manner which in its judgment may bo best calculated 
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to remove these evils and to secure good Government. 
Such timely intervention, indeed, to prevent misgov- 
ernmcnt oulmmating in the ruin, of the state is no less 
an act of friendship to the Gaekwar himself t,1ia.r> a 
duty to his subjects.” 

Lord Rbaddto’s PBONomTOBMENT 

In 1926 Lord Reading, then Viceroy of India, in a 
letter to His Exalted Highness the Nizam, summarised 
the position as follows — 

“The Sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme • 
in India, and therefore no Ruler of an Indian State can 
justifiably claim to negotiate with the British Govern- 
ment on an equal footing. Its supremacy is not based 
only upon treaties and engagements, but exists inde- 
pendently of them and, quite apart from its preroga- 
tive in matters relating to foreign powers and policies, 
it is the right and duty of the British Government, 
while scrupulously respecting all treaties and engage- 
ments with the Indian States, to preserve peace and 
good order throughout India.” 

Since the Crown’s Paramountcy has largely grown up 
independently of treaties, engagements and sanads, diffi- 
cult questions arise as to its relations with these treaties, 
engagements and sanads. It is submitted that the rights 
and privileges conferred by these documents must be 
construed as subject to this Paramountcy. They may 
vary the rights which the Paramount Power possesses 
in respect to a pai’ticular State: they may extend those 
rights or they may restrict them. But they cannot ex- 
empt the States from subordination to that Paramount 
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Power which the Crown liiw inu)nirwl by usiigo, inde. 
pendently of treaticn, to *ako what. tiu'UHuros it sees fit 
for the aafoty of tiio, Pril wii Eiupirc, the interests of 
India as a whole, or the inteivats ol’ the States. 


II. SOVEREIGNTY OE THE STATUS 

The existence of the Crown’s Parmuoimtcy and its 
varying relations with particular States in no way dero- 
gates from the sovereignty of the States. According to 
Sir Henry Maine in 18C4 in his minute on Katliiawaiv- 

“Sovereignty is a term which, in international law, 
indicates a well-ascertained assemblage of separate 
powers or privileges. The rights which form part of 
the aggregate are specifically named by the publicista, 
who distinguish them oh the right to make war and 
peace, the right to administer civil and criminal, 
instice, the right to legislate and so forth. A sovereign 
who possesses the whole of this aggn^gato is called an 
independent sovereign; but there is not, nor lias there 
ever been, anything in international law to prevent 
some of those rights being lodged with one possessor, 
and some with another. Sovereignty ]ia,s always been 
regarded as divisible. ... It may perhaps be worth Ob- 
serving that, according to the more precise language 
of modern publicists, ‘soveroignty* is divisible but in- 
dependence is not. Although the expression 'partial 
independence’ may be poiJularly used, it is technically 
incorrect. Accordingly, there may be found in India 
every shade and variety of sovereignty, but there is 
only one independent sovereign — ^the British Govern- 
ment.” 
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The sovereignty of the States results in their legal 
relationships with the Pai’amount Power being quasi- 
international in form. Thus the, principles of comity 
which exempt one foreign sovereign from the processes 
of the courts of another have been applied in the dealings 
between the Paramount Power and the States. Acts done 
by the Paramount Power in the exercise of its authority 
in relation to the States are Acts of State which are not 
cognisable by any Court in either British India or in 
Great Britain (Secretary of State for India in Council v. 
Kamachee Boye Sahaba (1869), 13 Moo. P.C. 0. 22; 
Salaman v. Secretary of State for India in Council, 1906 
I.K.B. 613). 

The Paramount Power and the Princes 

The division of sovereignty between the Paramount 
Power and the States must necessarily result in the de- 
finition of authority. The Paramount Power has such 
powers as to enable it to act in the interests of the 
Empire, in the interests of India as a whole, and in 
the interests of the States. Beyond this its powers do 
not extend. It has, for example, no control over State 
Courts, State Police or coinage. Control of the military 
forces of the States is exercised in partnership with the 
Princes. State territory is not British territory, nor 
are State subjects, whilst residing in their States, British 
subjects. 

Since Paramountcy is based, not on common law or 
statute, but upon treaties, engagements and sanads, 
supplemented by usage and the practice of the Political 
Department, the relationship between the rulers of the 
Indian States and the Crown is primarily consensual. 
This nature of the relationship has occasioned much 
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approhonsion and niJiiiy tlinU'ullM'H. In l!):;8 (ho (mjinn 
States Commiltoo roportt'd (in Ciud. :i:h)2) as foUowt)-, 

. . tlio States doiiinnd Unit without timir own 
agreement the riglits and obligations of 1 ho Pa i-aiiiount 
Power should not bo assigned to pocsons wJio are not 
under its oontrol, for iiwlanec, an liulian ( lovernmont 
in British India responsible to an hulinu Legislature. 
If any government in the nature of a dominion gov* 
emment should bo constituted in British India, such 
a government would clearly bo a new government rest- 
ing on a new and written constituLiou. . . . I'he reia. 
tions of the States to such a goveriimeut would raiss 
questions of law and policy whi<‘h we eannot now and 
here foreshadow in detail. W(‘ fi'oi bound, however, to 
draw attention to the really grave apprtdieiwum of the 
Princes on this scorn, and io record th<*h‘ strong 
opinion that, in view of tim liislorii'nl nature oi'tho 
relationship hotweou the Paramount Power and the* 
Princes, the latter shoultl not be (rauslerretl without 
thoir own agrooment to a rolationship with a now gov- 
ernment in Britisli India rwpousibli' to an Iiuliim 
Legislature.” 

RoUItn TaHUM (loUt’KllHNC!? 

The demand for rccogjiitiou in the polity of India was 
met by an invitation to tho Hound Table (loni'oronoe 
which was accepted by tlio Princes. The (’ouferraico met 
in London in November 1930 in a troubled atmo-sphero: 
but from the first tho Princes aclopUal the view that 
their wisest course wa-s to staurd forward as tho spunsots 
of a unified Federal Government of India, which they 
might strengthen by thoir co-operation, fi’hoir accept- 
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anoe of Federation, however, was to bo conditional upon 
the provision of adequate safeguards for their traditional 
independence. They insisted on the maintenance of their 
relations with the Crown and its corollary, the military 
protectorate. This meant the reservation of defence in 
the hands of the Govemor-Greneral. They stipulated 
further that there should be no interference with their 
internal affairs. 

It followed that Federal taxation in the States would 
have to be indirect and that the Princes should be given 
adequate influence on railway policy, currency and the 
Reserve Bank — ^which is referred to in Chapter IX. 
Finally, they suggested the condition precedent to the 
inauguration of a Federal Government should be the 
establishment of financial stahUity in British India. As 
a whole, the States were free from budgetary difficulties; 
and they had no intention of being embarrassed by the 
financial troubles of their neighbours. 

Despite the important contribution of the State 
Ministers to the protracted negotiations of the Round 
Table Conference, the Government of India Bill as 
originally drafted proved unacceptable to the Princes, 
who demanded that clear provisions should be inserted 
to ensure that accession to the Federation should be by 
separate treaties, each State defining in its instrument 
of accession the extent to which it was prepared to 
accept Federal authority. Further negotiations followed, 
and, as a result, the Bill was re-drafted so as to remove 
many of the objections advanced by the States against it. 

m. ACCESSION TO THE FEDERATION 

The new Act recognises that the accession of a State 
to the Federation cannot take place otherwise than by 
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the voluntary aft nl' i(H Ruhr. 1 1 (lof.s tint nmkf any 
State a member of the Kt'iloration; h only proscrihjt) a 
method whereby a State may ufftulo, anti Hots out the 
constitutional oonaoqueuocH of acffasion. It ia within the 
discretion of the Rulora wliollier or not i ht'y enter the 
Tederation. 

Section 5 of the Act provides that the Federation is to 
be constituted by a Proclamation made by His Majesty. 
Before the Proclamation can be made, however, two 
conditions are to be fulfilled— 

1. An address in that behalf must have been presented 
to the King by each House of Paxliamont; 

2, Bulers of States representing not less than half the 
aggregate population of the States and entitled to 
not less than half the seats to be allotted to the States 
in the Federal Upper Chamber must have sigi^ed 
their desire to accede to tho Federation. 

The condition prooodont that luith Hoiiw'h of Ihirlia- 
ment should present an uddroHS lo llin Majimty was im- 
posed in order to soouro, first, that Purliiimont Hliould 
have an opportunity of HaliHCyitig itself that the pro- 
Borihod numhei- of ^ates hud signifiod Uwir dcsini to 
accede, and, secondly, that tho then osisting polilioal, 
financial and economic oiroaraHtancoH were favourable 
to the successful establishment of tho Podomtion. 


InSIXTOMENT OB' AooEsaiON 

Under section 6 a State is to be deemed to have 
acceded to the Federation if His Majesty has signified his 
acceptance of an Instrument of Accession executed by the 
Ruler thereof, whereby the Ruler for himself, Ms heits 
and successors — 
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(a) declares that he accedes to the Federation as 
1 established under the Act, with the intent that His 
\ Majesty the King, the Governor-General of India, 
' the Federal Legislature, the Federal Court and any 

other Federal Authority established for the purposes 
of the Federation, shall, by virtue of his Instrument 
of Accession, but subject always to the terms there- 
of, and for the purposes only of the Federation, 
exercise in relation to his State such functions as 
may be vested in them by or under the Act; and 

(b) assumes the obligation of ensuring that due effect 
is given within State to the provisions of the 
Act so far as they are applicable therein by virtue 
of his Instrument of Accession. 

The section goes on to provide that an Instrument of 
Accession may be executed conditionally on the estab- 
lishment of the Federation on or before a specified date, 
and in that case the State shall not be deemed to have 
acceded to the Federation if the Federation is not estab- 
lished until after that date. 

In an Instrument of Accession will be set out the 
matters which the Ruler accepts as being within the 
scope of Federal powers over his State. It will specify 
also the limitations which he desires to impose upon 
those powers. By a supplementary Instrument executed 
by him and accepted by the Crown, a Ruler may vary 
the Instrument of Accession of his State by extending 
the functions which by virtue of that Instrument are 
exercisable by the Crown or any Federal Authority in 
relation to his State, It is to be a term of every Instru- 
ment of Accession that certain matters (set out in the 
second schedule to the Act), may, without affecting the 
accession of the State, be amended by or under the 
authority of Parliament. No such amendment, however, 

n 
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is, unloss it is aooqitod by ilw Tlnltu’ in a MH[tplotiU)nfcai‘y 
Instrument, to be construed as osloiiding tlm fnncitions 
which by virtue of tj[io Iiistriinu'nii are exereisablo by 
His Majesty or any Fo(ioraI luitluiriiiy in relation tiO tlio 
State. 

Under the Act the Crown is not bound to acco]it any 
Instrument of Accession or supplementary Instrument. 
If the Crown considers that the terms of an Tnstriuuent 
ore inconsistent with the scheme of Federation, then 
that Instrument is to be i-ejeetod. lb should be noted, 
however, that a State’s Instrument of Accession once 
aooepted is to be conclusive as to the extent of Federal 
authority, both legislative and executive, in relation to 
that State. 

A draft provisional Instrument of Accosston is sot out 
in the Appendix to this book. 

CoM’oaMrrY with Eisukrai. Wiuiiomk 

As soon as possible after any (nstpiunent of Accoshiou 
or supplementary Instrument law Irhiu iiecepitid by tho 
Crown, copies of it and of His Majesty’s A(i<!0[)tan()o arc 
to be laid before Parliamont, anti all Courts are to take 
judicial notice of every such Instrument. 

The power to withhold accoijtanco of an lirntrumont 
of Accession wUl enable tlio Crown to soeuro tliufc all 
Instruments shall he in tho aanio form. Questions may 
arise hereafter whether tho Federal (lovornmonb or tho 
Federal Legislature were competent in relation to a 
particular State to do certain things or to make certain 
laws, and the Federal Court may liavo to solve such 
problems. In the opinion of the Joint Select Committee, 
it would be very unfortunate if the Court found itself 
oompelled in any case to base its decision upon some 
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expression or phraseology peculiar to the Instrument 
under review and not found in other Instruments. 

The provision relating to the ^ower of the Crown to 
reject an Instrument the terms of which were incon- 
sistent with the Federal scheme was inserted in order 
to ensure some measure of uniformity. The Report of 
the Joint Select Committee stated that His Majesty’s 
Government hoped that the Rulers who acceded would, 
in general, be witling to accept certain specific items of 
the Federal list as Federal subjects. It may perhaps be 
inferred that the British Government intends to procure 
as far as is reasonably possible that the lists of subjects 
accepted as Federal by Rulers willing to accede to the 
Federation shall not differ from one another to any great 
extent. The Report of the Joint Select Committee sug- 
gested that a Ruler who desired in his own case to ex- 
cept, or to reserve, subjects which appear in what may 
perhaps be described as the standard list of Federal 
subjects in relation to the States, ought to be invited to 
justify the exception or reservation before his accession 
was accepted by the Crown. 

There are States which will be able to make out a good 
case for the exception or reservation of certain subjects, 
some by reason of existing treaty rights, others because 
they have long enjoyed special privileges (as, for ex- 
ample, in connection with postal arrangements, and even 
currency or coinage) in matters which will henceforth 
be the concern of the Federation. But accession which, 
by reason of exceptions or reservations, was illusory or 
merely colourable would, it is thought, do much to hinder 
the performance of Federal functions and to bring the 
Federation itself into disrepute. 

After the establishment of the Federation the request 
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of a ilulor that his HiiiU* may he admittt'd (» the 
Eecloration is to iai tranh"\nilli'il 1o 11 is Majesty through 
tlio Govornor-Oonoml. After Ihi' ("cpiralioii of twenty 
years from the csLahlishnK'ut of the l'\'(lei'ntion the 
Governor-Genortil is not to traiiMmit lo His Majesty any 
such request until there has hetni p>“eseiite<l to him by 
each Chamber of the Federal Ijegislature, for submission 
to His Majesty, an address praying that His Majesty 
may be pleased to admit the Stale into the Rodora- 
tion. 


Rights ot? the Pauamount Power 

In constituting the Fodoration, the Aet docs not 
derogate from the Paratnountoy of the Crown. In the 
past, tho rights of tho Paramount PoW(‘i’ have been 
exeroisod on bobalf of tho (Irowu by flovornuT- 
General in Council, subject to tho general eoutrol of tho 
Secretary of State. Having regard to tho ooimensual 
nature of tho Paraiuouutoy of ( he Crouii, i(. was uloar 
that under the now oonstitutlou these rights eoidd not 
ho exercised on bohalf of tho Crown by any l'’edoral 
Authority, save iu so fat as tht»y fell witiu’n th(' I'Vdcral 
sphere, and only then when they alfeetod a 8tate which 
had acceded to tho Fodoration. 'I’ho White Paper pro- 
posed that (subject to the exception above mentioned) 
theserights of Paramountoyshouldin future btt exorcised 
by the representative of tho Crown in his capacity as 
Viceroy; and that, in order to put the distinction beyond 
doubt, the office of Governor-Gonoral should bo severed 
from that of Viceroy. Tho Report of tho tfoint Select 
Committee agreed with the principle underlying this 
proposal, but did not consider that tho method to 
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be employed to give effect to it was entirely appro- 
priate. * 

Under the Act all powers relating to the States, 
exercised in the past on behalf of His Majesty by the 
Governor-General in Council, are to revert to the Crown. 
Section 3 distinguishes between functions of the Crown 
in connection with British India and the Federation and 
functions in connection with the States. The former are 
to be exercised by the Governor-General; the latter by 
“His Majesty’s Representative for the exercise of the 
functions of the Crown in its relations with Indian 
States”. Section 286 (1) makes provision for the corre- 
lation of functions. Thus, under that section, “if His 
Maj esty ’s Representative for the exercise of the functions 
of the Crown in its relations with Indian States requests 
the assistance of armed forces for the due discharge of 
those functions, it shall be the duty of the Governor- 
General in the exercise of the executive authority of the 
Federation to cause the necessary forces to be employed 
accordingly”. It is enacted, however, that it shall be 
lawful for His Majesty to appoint one person to fill both 
offices. 

Section 294 defines the extent to which powers 
exercised up to the date of the passing of the Act by 
the Crown in Federated States will continue to be 
exercised under the Federal constitution. 

The Crown’s jurisdiction in certain military zones 
such as Quetta, Secunderabad and Bangalore will 
' remain unaltered, but if the Crown wishes at any time 
to relinquish that jurisdiction, its powers will be replaced 
through a supplementary Instrument of Accession by 
Federal powers. 

In other cases, for instance railway lands, the juris- 
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diction of tlio Crown will coancr in ho fur mh corroHpniul- 
ing and co-exiating }>o\Voi>« avo ussmnod by Federal 
authorities. 

In general a niiiiiniuin })ori(ttl of .t yi'iir.s is iircsoribod 
for the continuance of British Imlian legislation in force 
in the States at the time of the passing of the Act under 
the provisions of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, ISDO or 
otherwise. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FEDERATION 

I. The Federal Executive 
II. The Federal Legislature 

The outstanding feature of the Act is the provision which 
it makes for the establishment of the Federation of India. 
Within the Federation there will be united — 

1. British India, that is to say, the Qovemors* Pro- 
vinces and the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces. 

2. The Indian States which have acceded or may accede 
to the Federation. 

It will be established by the Proclamation of His 
Majesty. 

The Govemor-Greneral, who will exercise on behalf of 
His Majesty the executive authority of the Federation, 
wiU have special responsibilities. A Council of Ministers 
will aid and advise him. 

There wiU be a Federal Legislature consisting of His 
Majesty, represented by the Governor-General, and two 
Chambers — ^the CouncU of State and the House of 
Assembly. 

In this chapter are discussed the composition and 
functions of (1) the Federal Executive and (2) the 
Federal Legislature. 


37 
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I. THli) FKDEHAI. HXKCHTh'K 

The executive poWor and authority of Mu' It’odoration 
is vested in the Oovoninr-iJeiioml of India as the 
representative of the King. In the course of the 
Parliamentary dohates relating to tlu' new h’odoral 
constitution, Sir Robert Horne tle.serihed liim as ‘'the 
linch-pin of the whole system, tho keystone of this 
mighty fabric”. 

The Governor-General ia api)ointed by His Majasty 
by a Commission under tho Royal Sign Manual and 
has — 

{a) all such powers and dutie.s u.s are tionh'rred on him 
by or under tho Aot; 

(6) such other i)owor8 of His Majesty (not being 
powers oonuootod with the oxorciso t)f tlie func- 
tions of tho Crown in its rolatioiiK with Indian 
States) as His Majesty may be iiletised to ivHsign 
to him. 

To each Govonior-Gonoral the (h'own will issue m 
Instrument of Instructions containing diroctions as to 
the way in which his funorions are to ho oxoroisod. 

All executive action of tho Federal Government is to 
be taken in his name. 

The extent of tho executive authority of tho Federa-, 
tion is defined by seotion 8. It covers— - 

(а) the matters with respect to which tho Federal 
Legislature has power to make laws; 

(б) the raising in British India on behalf of the Crown 
of naval, military and air forces and tlie govern- 
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ance of Hia Majesty’s forces Tborno on the Indian 
establishment; • 

(c) the exercise of such rights, ^authority and jurisdic- 
tion as are exercisable by the Crown by treaty, 
grant, usage, sufferance, or otherwise in and in 
relation to the tribal areas. 

Two important limitations are imposed on this author- 
ity. Krst, the Tederal executive authority does not, 
save as expressly provided in the Act, extend in any 
Province to matters with respect to which the Pro- 
vincial Legislature has power to make laws. Secondly, 
in relation to a State which is a member of the federa- 
tion, the executive authority will only extend to such 
matters as the Buler has accepted as falling within the 
federal sphere by his Instrument of Accession. The 
executive authority of the Ruler of a Federated State is, 
however, to continue to be exercisable in relation to 
matters with respect to which the Federal Legislature 
has power to make laws for that State. This provision 
is not to apply when the executive authority of the 
Federation becomes exercisable in the State to the ex- 
clusion of the executive authority of the Ruler by virtue 
of a Federal law. 

The Governor-General, as head of the Federal execu- 
tive, has supreme command of the military, naval and 
air forces in India. This command, however, is subject 
to the power of His Majesty to appoint a Commander- 
in-Chief to exercise in relation to those forces such 
functions as may be assigned to him. 

The drafting of legislative provisions for the adminis- 
tration of the Federal executive authority was a task of 
great difficulty. It was necessary to make a division of 
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responsibility; and tlio lino of domnrciatiou luul to bo 
snob that provision Avns .niado both for tho a]>plieation 
of the principle of i-oapouHiblc ^ovortimont by Ministers 
who were theinsolvos losponsiblc to an olootod Logialft. 
ture, and for the security and .stability of India. Many 
suggestions bad been made by bodies and persons 
interested. Some were set out in tho Report of the 
Statutory Commission, in the White Paper, and in the 
Report of the Joint Select Connnittcc. Pirn results of 
some six years’ discussion and negotiations are contained 
in the Act. 


The Rbsbrvbd Subjects 

Administrative functions with respect to defence, 
eoclesiastioal affaire, foreign relatioms (excluding the 
relations between tho Federation and any i»nrl of His 
Majesty’s dominions), and tho tribal aroaH aixj to be 
exercised by tho Oovomor-doiwral in his dmerotiou. 
These ore tho reserved Hnhjcet.s, 'I’o assist him in tho 
exercise of such functions, tho (lovormu'-I jonoral may 
appoint counsellorH, not oxcmidiiig thorn in number. 
These counsellors will bo ro,si)onMihlo t(» tho fhivornor- 
General alone, and will share n<ino of tho rosponsibility 
of the Federal Ministers to the Federal Ijogislaturo. 

The provision empoworing tho Govornor-Gcnoial to 
appoint counsellors does not moan that, in relation to 
reserved subjects, he is forbidden to consult or col- 
laborate with any other persons. 

CourroiL o® Ministers 

All other functions are to be exercised by the 
Governor-General with the help and on tho advice of 
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a Council of Ministers, not exceeding ten in number, 
subject to the retention by the Governor-General of 
special powers and responsibil^ies. The Governor- 
General’s Ministers are to be chosen and summoned 
by him and are to hold office during his pleasure. It 
is contemplated by the Act that Ministers shall be 
chosen from amongst the members of the Federal 
Legislature, for it is specifically provided that a Minister 
who for any period of six consecutive months is not 
a member of either Chamber of the Federal Legislature, 
shall, at the expiration of that period cease to be a 
Miniater. The Governor-General in his discretion may 
preside at meetings of the Council of Ministers. 

The Mimsters have no constitutional right imder the 
Act to tender advice upon a matter declared by the Act to 
be within the Governor-General’s own discretion. There 
is nothing in the Act, as was noted above, to prevent 
the Governor-General from consulting them before mak- 
.ing his own decision. 

It is the duty of Ministers to transmit to the Governor- 
General aU such information with respect to the business 
of the Federal Government as the Governor-General 
may require. In particular, a Minister must bring to 
the notice of the Governor-General any matter under 
his consideration which involves, or appears likely to 
involve, any special responsibility of the Governor- 
General. 


Advocate-Gbsterai, OB India 

' Provision is made for the appointment by the Gover- 
nor-General of an Advocate-General. This official may 
be either a subject of a Federated State or of the Crown. 
He is to give advice to the Federal Government upon 
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auoh legal mattora, aiul to perform h\u‘1i oi.her ilvitioa of 
a legal character, aa may' bo roforroil or aaaignod to him 
by the Governor-Geifcral. In tbo performance of his 
duties, he is to have right of ainliiui(;o in all courts in 
British India. In tho courts of a Federated iStato, the 
right of audience is confined to cases wliich involve 
Federal interests. 

Note. — Sir Brojendra Liil Mitter, wlio has tilled the 
offices of Advocate-General of Ikmgal and Law Member 
of the Executive Council of the Govornor-Genoral, has 
been appointed Advocate-General of India. 

A High Commissionkb 

To assist the Federation in conducting business in 
the United Kingdom, tho Act prcjvidiw for the a])point- 
mont by tho Govornor-Gonpral, oxoroiHiiig his individual 
Judgment, of a High (loimidHsioncr, who is to porforin 
on behalf of the Fedoratiou sucli fiiiustions in coimootlon 
with the businoas of tho Fedoratiou, and, in particular, 
in relation to tho making of contracts, as tins Governor- 
General may from timo to tiino diroi't. Tho lligii Com- 
missioner may, witli tlio approval of tlio Governor- 
General and on such terms jvs may lie agreed , undertake' 
to perform on behalf of a Province or Federated State, 
or on behalf of Burma, fimctiona similar to ilioso which 
he performs on behalf of the Federation. 

Special RESPONsiBiLmws 

The matters in respect of which the Govemor-Qeaeral 
has a special responsibility are set out in section 12. They 
are as follows — 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace 
or tranquillity of India or any part thereof; 
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(b) the safeguarding of the financial stability and 
credit of the Federal Qovernment; 

(c) the safeguarding of the Intimate interests of 
minorities; 

(d) the securing tO| and to the dependants of, persons 
who are or have been members of the public 
services of any rights provided or preserved for 
them by or under the Act and the safeguarding of 
their legitimate interests; 

(e) the securing in the sphere of executive action of 
the purposes which the provisions of Chapter III of 
Fart V of the Act (which deals with discrimination) 
are designed to secure in relation to legislation; 

(f) the prevention of action which would subject goods 
of United Kingdom or Burmese origin imported 
into India to d^criminatory or penal treatment; 

(g) the protection of the rights of any Indian State and 
the rights and dignity of the Buler thereof; and 

(h) the securing that the due discharge of his functions 
with respect to matters in relation to which he is 
by or imder this Act required to act in his dis- 
cretion, or to exercise his individual judgment, is 
not prejudiced or impeded by any course of action 
taken with respect to any other matter. 

If and in so far as any special responsibility of the 
Governor-General is involv^, he shall in per- 
formance of his functions exercise his individual judg- 
ment as to the action to be taken. 

It should be noticed that the Act does not restrict the 
Governor-General’s special responsibility for the preven- 
tion of any grave menace to the peace to cases in which 
the menace arises from subversive movements or activi- 
ties tending to crimes of violence. 

In order to assist him in the discharge of his special 
responsibility for safeguarding the financial stability 
and credit of the Federal Government, the Governor- 
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Goneral may ajipoint a iinaiu*iul udvirtor, who w lo 
office during hia plcaauai. TIuh oilu'lal in hImo to give 
advice to the Eedoral Oovormuont , \vlu'i\ovor conmilted, 
upon any matter relating to iinaui'o. 

'-'^'INSTRQMRNT OP INKTlUTCiTIONS 

In elating baldly that ailmiiiistrativo iimolioua with 
respect to the reserved subjects are In be exercised by 
the Governor-General in his discroLion, that Ministers 
are to hold office during pleasure, and that if and in so 
far as any special responsibility is involved tho Governor- 
General shall oxeroiae his individual judgment as to the 
action to be taken, tho Act in’ovidoa merely the legal 
framework of tho constitution. It was oiwisaged by tlio 
Imperial Parliament that a (’oiistitutioiiiil prnobioB 
should evolve which would olTeet in iticreaMing uieasmt 
the establishment ol’cxtonsivo nui\iHl('rial responsibility 
and control— and the mgiilator of such ov(t!ulion was 
to bo the Oovornor-Goiioral’s Instrument of Instrao- 
tions. 

Since tho issues involvoil in I'onstitutional ov(»lution 
are grave, provision is moilo uu<br scotiou KJ, whereby 
Parliament may have Homo voice in tho det<u'tnitiation 
of its progressive stages, That Hoction ouiwits that - 

13.— (1) The Secretary of SUto shall lay before 
Parliament the draft of any Instriiinont of Instruc- 
tions (including any Instrument amending or re- 
voking an Instrument previously iHsuod) which it ia 
proposed to recommend His Majesty to issue to the 
Governor-General, and no further proceedings shall 
be taken in relation thereto except in pursuance of 
an address presented to His Majesty by both Houses 
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of Parliament praying that the Instrument may he 
issued. * 

(2) The validity of anything dane by the Governor- 
General shall not be oalled in question on the ground 
that it was done otherwise than in accordance with 
any Instrument of Instructions issued to him. 

An XJnpbbobdented Concession 

Viscount HaUsham (the Lord Chancellor) pointed out 
in the House of Lords on 2nd July 1936 that section 
13 (1) was an unprecedented concession to the control 
of Parliament. In the past, Instruments of Instructions 
to Governor-Generals and Governors of both the 
Dqmiuions and the Colonies had been issued under the 
Prerogative; their form and contents had been decided 
by the Executive of the day. But having regard to the 
importance of the Instrument of Instructions under 
this new Constitution, and to the novelty of some of 
the points which would arise, the Government had 
thought it right to ask Parliament to undertake a re- 
sponsibility which it had hitherto never imagined that 
it would be called upon to discharge — ^namely, to enter 
into consultation with the Executive with regard to the 
Instrument of Instructions. Viscount Hailsham went on 
to observe that the Instrument stiU remained a docu- 
ment issued under the Prerogative, on the advice of 
the Executive. What would actually happen, as the 
Government saw it, was that when the Instrument of 
Instructions was brought before Parliament any point 
of difficulty or objection which occurred to either 
House would be ventilated and discussed. If either 
House felt that there was a grave objection to the form 
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of the Tnskmuout, it would lie lo Hio (iovornmout 
to withdraw tliat parlU-uliu' luHtniiiiL'iit uikI mihhUtuk) 
worda to moot tho oljjocti<»n. 

In JB'ehruiiry IDtl.T a tiraft ol' ll>^tnll‘tLons 

to the Govomoi’-thnioral (i’liid. 4S0,“>) uns lU'CM'uipd (,q 
P arliament by tho Socrolurj oC Stah' tor Imliu a-A illua- 
trating the contents of tho dooinnonL m hioli Uio (Tovorn- 
ment had in mind. 'I’lio draft nn.s Jxisotl in tlio main on 
recommendations f)l' tho .loiiit Koloot ('onuniitee, and 
also contained some passages and plimat's whioh have 
been used in the post in Insiruotions lo tho Governor. 
General. 

Since full appreciation of tiu' working and spirit of 
the constitiitiou doi)oiuls in part nfxm an undorstamling 
of the constitutional praolioos wiiioli it. is ivopod will 
evolve, this work would bo hioomphdo nilhout some 
reference to tho terms i)F tlut draft. Tlin-o ohjoc(.s would 
seem to bo cnviHiigod: (ir,st, tho iiidi(-a1ion of the priu- 
ciploB upon which the Govortuir General is Ui e.\eiTiso 
hia functions; HO<H)udly, the r('gtdat.ion of his relaUona 
with hia miniators; iiiul thirdly, the politi<-al interpreta. 
tion and conatruotion to ho phu-ed uitoii his sjjoyial 
responsibilities. 

Pursuant to tlio first obji'rt thi' draft, pmvidi's that 
tlie Oovornor-General ahnll tlo all l.lmt in him lies to 
maintain standards of good adininistratiotr, to en- 
courage religious toleration, eo-oja'ration among oU 
classes and creeds; and to pixjuiote all measures making 
for moral, social and economic wolfaro. 

MlNISTDBIAt RwOKKinrLITV 

More detailed instructions regulate hia relations with 
his ministers, In maldng appointments to his Council 
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of Ministers, the Governor-General is to use his best 
endeavours to select as Ministers in consultation with 
the person who, in his judgment, is most likely to 
command a stable majority in tfie Legislature, tlioso 
persons (including so far as practicable representatives 
of the Federated States and members of important 
minority Communities) who will best be in a position 
collectively to command the confidence of the Legis- 
lature. But in so acting, he is to bear constantly in mind 
the need for fostering a sense of joint respoiisibility 
among his Ministers. 

In aU matters within the scope of the executive 
authority of the Federation, save in respect of those 
functions which he is required by the Act to exercise in 
his discretion, the Governor-General is in the exercise 
of the powers confirmed upon him to be guided by the 
advice of his Ministers, unless in his opinion so to bo 
guided would be inconsistent with the fulfilment of any 
of the special responsibilities which tiro Act lias com- 
mitted to him, or with the proper discharge of any of 
the functions which he is required to oxorciso in his 
individual judgment. In cither sot of circumstances the 
Governor- General is, notwithstanding Ids Ministers’ 
advice, to act in exercise of the powers which tho Act 
confers upon him in such manner as to his individual 
judgment seems requisite for the due discharge of his 
special responsibilities and functions. 

But in thus exhorting the Governor-General to per- 
form his constitutional duties, the draft dpes not sug- 
gest (nor indeed could it rightly suggest) that the 
declaration of a special responsibility in connection 
with a particular matter means that on every occasion 
when a question relating to that matter comes up for 
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diacuasion, tho deoiainn ia t^i ho t.li.if. uf tlio (rovornoi- 
Goneral to tho o.vcluHi<tn of his Ministors. hi no sense 
does aiicli a deeliu’iiUini dt'liiu' a siilu-vo Irum wliieli the 
action of tho MiiiisU’fH is oxchulod. it dot's no uiorothon 
indicate a Mi)hoi'o in whioii it will ho oonstitutionally 
proper for tlio Govornor-doiun-al, id'lor reooiviuf! mini- 
sterial advieo, to signify his dissont from it and even 
to act in opposition to it, if, in his own imfottered Jnclg- 
ment, he is of the opinion that tho oiroiimstiinces of the 
case so require. 

FEDEKAii Ministbes ANii Dubenoe 

Eyen though tiie Ministers have no constitutional 
right under tho Aot oven to t-otuh'r advice upon a matter 
declared hy tho Act to l»e Avithin the dovenior-Oononil'B 
own diaorotioii, tho <lraft Instnuncot of Instructions 
states that “it is Our will and plcasiiri’ that Our 
Governor-General shall encourage the jinuitice of joint 
consultation hetAveen liimself, his CounHoIlors ami his 
Ministers’’ upon prohUmis covered hy the reserved sub- 
jects. In this oonneotion tho draft reveals the dcflira 
which has been inanii'csted hy Parliament that the 
Federal Ministry should ho invited i.o collaliorate with 
the Govemor-Gonorivl to the widest extent lumiiiatible 
with the preservation of necessary safeguards upon 
matters relating to Defenco. 1 1 Ls ajipreoiatod that tho 
Defence of India must to an inercasing extent bo tho 
oonoem of the Indian people. 

In the past there have boon nuiny occasions on which 
the Government of India have found themselves able 
to spare contingents for operations overseas in which 
considerations of Indian Defence have not been involved! 
such oooasions may recur. It would indeed bo unfor- 
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tunate if the new constitution forbad the Governor- 
General to seek the opinions of India’s representatives 
upon such an occasion. Under the Act, if in the future 
the Governor-General is asked if he can lend a con- 
tingent for operations overseas, it is submitted that he 
must decide, first, whether the occasion involves the 
defence of India in the widest sense, and, secondly, 
whether he can spare the troops having regard to all the 
circumstances at the time. Decisions on both points 
must be made on his own responsibility. If the Governor- 
General decides that the campaign does not involve the 
defence of India in the broadest sense, the constitutional 
practice envisaged both by the Report of the Joint 
Select Committee and the draft Instrument of Instruc- 
tions would seem to indicate that he should not agree 
to lend troops without consultation with the Federal 
Ministry. 

Financial Stability 

The draft contains detailed instructions as to the 
principles upon which the Gktvernor-General should act 
in discharging his special responsibilities. It is intended 
that in the discharge of his special responsibility for 
safeguarding the financial stability and credit of the 
Federation the Governor-General shall in particular 
make it his duty to see that a budgetary or borrowing 
policy is not pursued which would, in his judgment, 
seriously prejudice the credit of India in the money 
markets of the world, or affect the capacity of the 
Federation duly to discharge its financial obligations. 

Intbebsts of Minobities 

In safeguarding the legitimate interests of minorities, 
the Governor-General is asked to secure that those 
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religious or raeial tioiuiniinitit'H I'ki" i.he uuunlioi'H of 
which. ti]jeoial roproHcntatitin is lU'coi-dcd in the Federal 
Legislature, and those <*lussos who, \vlu‘Uu>r tur aocouni) 
of the sraallnoHN of tlioir nimiher or Ihnir laih of uduca* 
tional advantages or from any oilier etuiso, eaimot as 
yet fully rely for their welfare c)u joiiit. jiolitieal action 
in the 'Federal Legislature, shall not sulTer, or have 
reasonable cause to fear, neglect or oppression. This 
special responsibility, however, is not intemled to be 
used for the protection of a body of persons by reason 
only that such persons share a view on a particular 
question which has not found favour with the majority. 

Tbauu Aobbmments 

In the disohtirgo of his spec.ial rospoimibility for the 
prevention of moasuTOs whieh woulil subjiset goods of 
United Kingdom origin importod into India to dis- 
oruninatory or poual tvoatmeut, the (lovenior-deneval 
is asked to avoid action whu'h would alTetd. the com- 
petence of his Oovernmonb and oftlic Federal Lt'gislature 
to develop their own liseiilantl oeonmnie policy, or would 
restrict their freedom to nogotiato trade agroomonte 
whether with the United Kingdom or with other 
countries for the securing of inutrunl tariff f.onnossions. 
He is to intervene in tariff policy or in tho negotiation 
of tariff agreements only if, in his opinion, tho main 
intention of the policy oontemplatod is, by trade re- 
strictions, to injure the interests of tho United lUngdom 
rather than to further the economic interests of Indie, 
Above aU it is to be remembered that the Imperial 
Parliament in conferring upon tho Governor-General 
this special responsibility did not intend that it should 
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be used in a manner which would adversely affect the 
partnership between India and the United ICingdom 
within the Empire which has so leng subsisted, 

Pboteoting the Rights oe States 

In protecting the rights of any Indian State, the 
Governor-General is required to see that no action shall 
be taken by his Ministers and no Bill of the Federal 
Legislature shall become law, which would imperil the 
economio life of any State or affect prejudicially any 
right of any State, whether derived from treaty, grant, 
usage, sufferance or otherwise, not being a right apper- 
taining to a matter in respect to which, in virtue of the 
Ruler’s Instrument of Accession, the Federal Legislature 
may make laws for his State and his subjects. Further, 
it will be remembered that the Governor-General is 
bound to protect not only the rights of the State itself, 
but also the rights and dignity of its ruler. A White 
Paper (Cmd. 4903), which was issued to explain amend- 
ments to be moved on the Report Stage in the House of 
Commons, stated that the words “and the rights and 
dignity of the Ruler thereof” were intended to provide 
the means of securing for the Rulers recognition of the 
personal status which has always been accorded to them 
in British India. 

Finally, it is important to note the constitutional 
significance of the Governor-General’s special responsi- 
bility for securing that the due discharge of his functions 
with respeot to matters in relation to which he is re- 
quired to act in his discretion, or to exercise his in- 
dividual judgment, is not prejudiced or impeded by any 
course of action taken with respeot to any other matter. 
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Till! Final Ukhponsuhlitv 

The conatifcutiDnalrpoHifciiin is illustrated Ity the jijoj,. 
leina surrounding llio doti'iu-u of India. As co-openition 
between the Dopartiuont of Defoni'i' and other depart- 
ments may bo necessary in tinni of einergeney, it is 
essential for the security of India lhal, whenever de- 
fence policy is coucjernod, the Dejairtinent charged 
therewith should be able to ensure that its views prevail 
in the event of a dilferonee of opinioir with any other 
department. The special rc.spoiisildlity given to the 
Governor-General with rosfiect to any matter affeotiug 
the administration of reserve subjects will enable him 
in the last resort to soouro that action is not takon in the 
ministerial sphere whwdi might coiillictt with defence 
policy. 

Tn addition, the GoveriKir-Genonil will li(» able to 
avail liituHolf ef the jniwer whif'li the lAaleral (ievoni- 
mont poHSOsses under seetioti 12« to give direutions os 
to the manner in whielt the es<«iul.ive aulJiority in the 
Provinces is to ho eKiweimsl in ndatiiui to any nmttoi' 
afEocting the tulmhustra(.ioti of a l'\'deral subjeset, since 
defence is none the Jess a Federal snbjeet lieftiiiiso 
reserved. Thus the maintouauec of eoininunications, 
especially in mobilisation, is a vital military uecossity, 
and the Governor-General him jtower in ease of need to 
issue directions to the authority in charge of railways, 
or to require tho Minister in charge of coninumications 
to take such action as the Governor-General may deem 
advisable. In the provincial sphere (juostions may arise 
with regard to the control of laud.s, buildings or equip- 
ment maintained or required by tho Department of 
Defence, or with regard to such mattorH as facilities for 
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manoeuvres or the efficiency and well-being of defence 
personnel stationed in provincial areas, or, in times of 
emergency, with regard to the guarding of railways and 
bridges, la all matters of this kind when there is a differ- 
ence of opinion with other authorities, the final responsi- 
bility for a decision, if defence policy is concerned, rests 
with the Governor-General; his views must prevail, and 
under the Act he has adequate means of giving effect 
to them. 

Section 14 provides that in so far as the Governor- 
General is required to act in his own discretion or to 
exercise his individual judgment, he shall be under the 
general control of, and comply with, such particular 
directions, if any, as may from time to time be given to 
him by the Secretary of State. It is interesting to com- 
pare this section with the Government of India Act 
1916, section 33, under which the superintendence, 
direction and control of the civil and military govern- 
ment of India was vested in the Governor-General in 
Council. He was, however, required by the same section 
to pay, in connection with the exercise of aU his func- 
tions, due obedience to all such orders as he received 
from the Secretary of State. 

II. THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE 

Provision is made under the Act for the establishment 
of a Federal Legislature, which is to consist of His 
Majesty, represented by the Gk)vernor-General, and two 
Chambers, to be known respectively as the Council of 
State and the House of Assembly. 

The Council of State is to consist of 156 representatives 
of British India and not more than 104 representatives of 
the Indian States. 
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Of tUo IfiO soats to 1)0 liy roju-OMonlJitivea of 
British India 150 scats art* to ho allofiitod to tiovernors’ 
Brovinoes, Ohiaf Clommissionors’ [‘roviiu'cs and Com- 
miiiuties. Six seats aro to ho lilloil by persons chosen by 
the Goveruor-tJenoral in his disorotion. 

Brom the draft lustniim'nt of Instrnctions to the 
Governor-General it would appoar tliat it is the inten- 
tion of Parliament that tho Oovornor-Gonorars jiower 
to nominate representatives of British India for seats 
in the Council of Btate shall be used hy him to redress 
inequalities of representation wliieh have resulted from 
election. In particular, he is to hoar in mind the necessity 
of securing representation for the (Scheduled Castes and 
women. 

Tho Council of State is to bo a pornifinont body, not 
subject to dissolution, hut, Jis uoar as miiy ho, oius-tliird 
of its members are to rotiro in <>vt'ry thiril year, 

The House of Assembly is to consist of 250 repre- 
sentatives of British India and not moro than 126 repre- 
sentatives of the Indian States. 

Every House of Assonihly, nuloss sooner dissolved, 
is to continue for live years from tho dato apiioiutod 
for their first mooting and no long(H*. 'film expiration of 
this period of five years is bo operate as a dissolution of 
the Assembly. 

No person is to be qualifiod to roprosont any part of 
British India In tho Eederal Logislaturo unless he— 

(а) is a British subject, or tho Ruler or a subject of an 
Indian State which has acceded to the Federation; 

(б) is, in the case of a seat in the Council of State, not 
less than thirty years of age, and, in tho case of a 
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seat in the Federal Assembly, not less than 
twenty-five years of age; and 

(c) possesses such, if any, of the other qualifications as 
may be appropriate to his case. For example, under 
paragraph 23 (b) of Part I of the First Schedule 
to the Act, the representative of the landholders in 
the House of Assembly is himself to be a land- 
holder. 

The principles upon which the Federal Legislature was 
to be constituted were the subject of much discussion. 
The attempt to provide a legislative body which is to 
be representative of nearly 360 millions is one without 
precedent in the constitutional history of any country. 

DmEOT Elbotion to Council of State 

The White Paper and the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee suggested that elections to the Council of 
State in respect of British India seats should be indirect, 
the representatives being chosen by the members of the 
Provincial Legislatures. Parliamentary criticisms of this 
suggestion resulted in the substanti^ adoption of the 
principle of direct election to this Chamber. 

Under the Act the representatives of British India in 
the Council of State are to be chosen by the communities. 
The Hindu, Sikh and Muhammadan communities are to 
choose their representatives by voting in territorial con- 
stituencies. Indirect election is retained for the repre- 
sentatives of the Anglo-Indian, European and Indian 
Christian communities. Their representatives are to be 
chosen by the members of Electoral Colleges consisting 
of such Anglo-Indians, Europeans and Indian Christians, 
as the case may be, as are members of the Legislative 
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Council of any CTOVornor’w l*i‘ovinco or ofi.iio Legialivtivo 
Assembly of such a Proviucti. 

The representatives of tlio States in the (louncil of 
State are to be appointed by the Rulers i>f the States 
concerned. Difficult que.stiona arose witli regard to the 
allocation among over GOO States, IC, states and Jngirs, 
•which constitute the non-British portion of India, of the 
104 seats available for the States m a whole. Disouasion 
between the Governor-General and the Rulers resulted 
in the enunciation of a principle which mot with a large 
measure of support among the States and which has been 
adopted by the Act. This principle is that the allocation 
of seats among the States in the Council of State should 
take account of the relative rank and importance of the 
State as indicated by the dynastic salute and other 
factors. Thus Hyderabad, which is the largest State in 
India and whose Ruler is entitled to a salute ol‘ 21 guns, 
is to have five seats in the (hniuoil of Stated. 'Plio other 
.^21-gun States, namely Mytutro, Kashtuir, Gwalior and 
g^aroda ore each to have three soats. 'Pho Hinuller States 

3 to bo divided into groups, oaidi State being ropre- 

Rted in turn. Thus in central India three 11-guu 
is /ates, namely Jhabua, Sailana and Sitaraau are to 
fform a group. That group is entitled to one seat, and the 
Rulers will nominate the reproaontativo in turn. 

No person is to be appointed as a representative of 
a State in either Chamber of the Federal Legislature 
unless he — 

(i) is a British subject or the Ruler or a subject of an 
Indian State which has acceded to the Federation; 
and 

(ii) is, iu the case of a seat in the Council of State, not 
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less than thirty years of age and, in the oaso of a 
seat in the Federal Assembly, not less than 
twenty-five years of age. Restrictions on age are 
not to apply to a Ruler who is exercising ruling 
powers. 


The House oe Assembly 

The principles to be followed in the election of repre- 
sentatives to the House of Assembly have been even 
more difficult to enunciate. Direct election has the sup- 
port of Indian opinion. It has been the system in India 
under the Government of India Act 1919. The Report 
of the Joint Select Committee doubted the probative 
value of this experiment having regard to the proposed 
extension of the franchise. The draftsmen of the Act 
were met by the difficulty of applying the representative 
system on a basis of direct representation to an elec- 
torate of the proposed magnitude. On the one hand, if 
the constituencies were to be of a reasonable size, the 
resultant Chamber would bo unmanageably largo; if, 
on the other hand, the Chamber were of a reasonable 
size, the constituencies on which it was based would 
necessarily be enormous. Where a single constituency 
may be more than twice as large in area as the whole 
of Wales a candidate for election could not in any 
event, quite apart from obstacles presented by differences 
in language and a widespread illiteracy, commend or 
even present his views to the whole body of electors, 
even if the means of communication wore not, as in 
India, difficult and oven non-existent; nor could a 
member after election hope to guide or inform opinion 
in his constituency. 
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Under such condiliicHW it. wenUl hu impoHHihlo for a 
repreaeniativo to perform the funoliitma which Burke 
described in A Letter, to the Eleclorti of JJrintol aivd which 
have since been recognised os oswontinl to the success 
of any representative system. “It ought”, woto Burke, 
“to be the happiness and glory of a representative to 
live in the strictest union, the closest correspondence, 
and the most unreserved communication with his con- 
stituents; their wishes ought to have great weight with 
him, their opinion high respect, and tlieir business his 
unremitted attention.” 

The perception of these diffioidties resulted in the 
Joint Select Committee rejecting proposals for direct 
election. Their Report stated — 


“Wo realise the strength of Indian opinion in this 
matter, and we are far from denying that the jnesent 
system has produced legislators of liigh tpinlity; but 
wo arc now rocommomling to I’aiiiamcnt tho estab- 
lishment of solf-govorninont in India, and wo regard 
it as fundamental that tho system of (deetion to tho 
Central Legislatiu'e should bo siioh as to malce tho 
responsibility of a member to those who elect him a 
real and effective rosponsibility. Wo do not think 
that this can be secured under ii system of direct 
election proposed in tho White Paper, and, though 
we are conscious that we are reversing the decision 
made by Parliament in 1919, we have come to the 
conclusion, notwithstanding the theoretical objec- 
tions which can be urged against it, that there is no 
alternative to the adoption of some form of indirect 
election.” 


Hence under the Act the Federal House of Assembly 
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is to bOj in the main, elected by the Provincial As- 
semblies. 

Details of the distribution of seats ar-e sot out in the 
Appendix. It will be seen that the majority of the seats 
are to be distributed on a communal basis. Accordingly 
the Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh seats will be filled 
by the representatives of those communities in the 
Provincial Assemblies voting separately for a pre- 
scribed number of communal seats. Within the Hindu 
group special arrangements are to be made for the 
Depressed Classes. In addition there are to be seats 
for — 

1. Europeans. 

2. Anglo-Indians. 

3. Indian Christians. 

4. Representatives of commerce and industry. 

6. Landholders. 

0. Representatives of labom*. 

7. Women. 

Since the representation of the above oonununitios 
and interests in the Provincial Assorablies will bo small, 
the general scheme outlined above for tho throe groat 
communities is not to apply. Seats in tho Federal Rouse 
of Assembly allocated to Europeans, Anglo-Indians, 
Indian Christians and women are to bo filled by tho 
"representatives of these groups in the Provincial As- 
semblies voting in ad hoc electoral colleges. Persona to 
fill the seats allocated to representatives of commerce 
and industiy, landholders and representatives of labour 
are to be chosen — 

(a) in the case of a seat allotted to a Province which 
is to be filled by a representative of commerce and 
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iucluati’y, by Ohambt'Vrt oi ( and auuilap 
asaociatidus; 

{&) in tho case of c-soat allotted to a Province which is 
to be filled by a landholder, by landholders voting 
in torritoriftl ooiistitHeneit’s; 

(c) in tho case of a seat allotted to a I’l'ovinco which 
is to be lilled by n re|)reaeutativc of laboiu', by 
labour organisations; 

(d) in the case of one of the non-provincial seats which 
ai-e to be filled by representatives of commerce 
and industry, by Associated Chambers of Coni- 
merco; in the case of another such seat by Fede^ 
atod Chambers of Comincrco and in tho case of a 
third such seat by connuercial bodies in Northern 
India; 

(a) in tho oaso of tho ono non-provincial scat which is 
to bo filled by a ropresentative of lalionr, by labour 
organisations. 

Allocation of seats in tiio Fodoral flonso of Assombly 
among tho States is to proceed on the jirineipio that tho 
number of seats allotted to each State or group of States 
should be proportionate to their yiopulatioii. Thus 
Hyderabad, with a population of M, 000, 000, is to have 
fourteen seats, while Bikanor, with a population of 
900,000, is to have ono seat. 

Govbbnob-Gbnbral and thb Chambbus 

The Act provides that tho Chambers of the Federal 
Legislature are to be summoned to meet once at least in 
every year. The interval between sessions must be less 
than twelve months. Subject to this provision the 
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Governor-General may in hia discretion from time to 
time — 

(a) summon the Chambers or cither Chamber to meet 
at such time and place as he thinks hi; 

(b) prorogue the Chambers; 

(c) dissolve the House of Assembly. 

The Governor-General may in his discretion address 
either Chamber of the Federal Legislature or both 
Chambers assembled together, and for that purpose re- 
quire the attendance of members. He may also in his 
discretion send messages to either Chamber whether 
with respect to a Bill then pending in the Legislature or 
otherwise. A Chamber receiving such a message is to 
consider with all convenient dispatch the matters 
indicated in it. 

Every nainister and every counsellor is to have the 
right to speak in, and otherwise participate in the x>ro- 
ceedings of, either Chamber, any joint sitting of the 
Chambers, and any committee of the Legislature of 
which ho may be named a member. 

A PbESIDENT and a gnJOAICBB 

The Council of State and the House of Assembly are 
to choose from among their members rcspootivoly a 
President and a Speaker to preside over these Chambers. 
A member holding office as President of the Council of 
State or as Speaker of the House of Assembly is to vacate 
his office if he oe'ases to be a member of the Chamber 
over which he presides. He may at any time resign his 
office by writing under his hand addressed to the 
Governor-General; and he may be removed from his 
office by a resolution of the Council or Assembly, as the 
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case may bo, paaaoil by a majorby of all itn thou mom, 
bed's. No rosolniion for IIiIh {MU'po.st', howfsvor, is to be 
moved unless at least fourteen days’ notioe has boon 
given of the intention to move the re.solution. In 
adiiition, it should bo noted that the Speaker is not 
to vacate his office until iinn\i>diately before tlie first 
meeting of the Assembly after the dis.solntion. 

All questions at any sitting or joint sitting of the 
Chambers are to be determined by a majority of votes 
of the members present and voting, other than the 
President or Speaker or person acting as such. The 
President and Speaker are not to vote in the first instance, 
but they are to have and exercise a casting vote in the 
case of an equality of votes. 

A Chamber of the Federal liOgislaturo is to have power 
to act notwithstanding any vacancy in its momhership, 
The validity of the procoorlings of fc)m Logislfituro is 
not to be questioned merely hiujause it was sulrsequontly 
diseovorotl that some ponson wlm wa.s not entitled so to 
do sat or voted or otherwise took part in the proceed- 
ings. 

The quorum for both Chambers is li.ved at one-sixth 
of the total morabership of oiwsh. 

Every member of eitlior Chamber is, before taking his 
seat, to make and subsoribo before the ( lovernor-Gonoral, 
or some person appointed by him, an oath or affirmation 
of allegiance. 

Section 26 of tho Act makes provision for tlio vacation 
of seats. No person is to be a moniber of both Chambers; 
and rules made by the Governor-General are to provide 
for the vacation by a person who is chosen a member of 
both Chambers of his seat in one Chamber or the other, 
If a member of either Chamber — 
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(а) becomes subject to any of the disqualifications sot 
out below; or 

(б) by writing under his hand addi’essed to the Gov- 
ernor-General resigns his seat, 

his seat shall thereupon become vacant. If for sixty days 
a member of either Chamber is without permission of 
the Chamber absent from aU its meetings, the Chamber 
may declare his seat vacant. 

Grounds or DiSQUALmcATiON 

Under section 26 a person is to be disqualified for 
being chosen as, and for being, a member of either 
Chamber — 

(а) if he holds any office of profit under the Crown in 
India other than an office declared by Act of the 
Federal Legislature not to disqualily its holder; 

(б) if he is of unsound mind and stands so declared l>y 
a competent court; 

(c) if he is an undischarged insolvent; 

(d) if, whether before or after the establishmont of the 
Federation, he has been convicted, or has, in pro- 
ceedings for questioning the validity or regularity 
of an election, been found to liavo boon guilty of 
any offence or corrupt or illegal practice relating 
to elections which has been declared by Order in 
Council or by an Act of the Federal Legislature to 
be an offence or practice entailing a disqualifi- 
cation for membership of the Legislature, unless 
such period has elapsed as may be specified in that 
behalf by the provisions of that Order or Act; 

IT 
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(e) if, wliotluM' boForo or aftor tlui OMlabliahmontoftho 
Fodoratiou, lio low boon i‘o?ivi(itiicl of any otlioy 
olTenco by a oonrt iu Hritisb India or in a State 
which is a h'odoratod fc»tatt» anil soatoncod to kana- 
portatioii or to imprisoiunont For not less than 
two years, niiless a period of live years, or such 
less period as tho (Joveruor-tleueral, acting iu his 
discretion, may allow iu any particular case, has 
elapsed since his release; 

(f) if, having been nominated as a oaudidate for the 
Federal or any Provincial Legislature or having 
acted as an election agent of any person so nomin- 
ated, he has failed to lodge a return of election ex- 
penses within tho time and in the inaimor required 
by any Order iu Council made under tho Act or by 
any Act of the Federal or the Provincial Logis- 
laturo, unless live years hav<< elapsed from the date 
by which the return ought to havo hetm lodged, or 
tho Covornor-Coaeral, acting iu his diserotitm, has 
romovod tho tlimpuililicatiou. .Such <UH(iualifiea- 
tion, however, is not to take elTect until tho expira- 
tion of one mouth from tho daUs by whioli the 
return ought to have boon lodged or of such longer 
period as tho Govoruor-<3onoral, acting in his dls- 
oretion, may in any particular (iaso allow. 

In addition, a person is not to ho capable of being 
chosen a member of either (Jhamhor while he is serving 
a sentence of transportation or of imprisonment for a 
onminal offence. 

For the purposes of this section a person is not to he 
deemed to hold an office of profit under the Crown in 
India by reason only that — 
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(а) ho is a minister either for the Focleriition or for a 
Province; or 

(б) while serving a State, he remains a member of ouo 
of the services of the Crown in India and retains 
all or any of his rights as such. 

A penalty of 600 rupees w imposed upon any person 
who sits or votes as a member of either Chamber when 
he is not qualified, or when disqualified. 

Pbivilegbs OB' Members 

The Act follows the principles of the British Constitu- 
tion in providing for freedom of speech in the Legisla- 
ture. Two constitutional restrictions are placed on this 
privilege. First, no discussion is to take place in tlio 
Federal Legislature with respect to tho conduct of any 
judge Oi the Federal Court or a High Court in tho dis- 
charge of his duties. Secondly, if the Covernor-Ocmoral, 
in his discretion, certifies that tho discussion of a Bill or 
amendment of a Bill would affect tho dischargo of his 
special responsibility for tho prevention of any grave 
menace to the peace or tranquillity of India, ho may 
direct that no proceedings, or no furthor prooooi lings, 
shall be taken in relation to that Bill or amondnumt. 

In addition, under section 38, tho Govornor-Uonoral 
may, in his discretion, after consultation witli the Presi- 
dent or the Speaker as the case may be, make rulo.s — 

(a) for prohibiting the discussion of, or tho asking of 
questions on, any matter connected with any 
Indian State, other than a matter with respect to 
which the Federal Legislature has powers to make 
laws for that State, unless the Governor-General, 
in his discretion, is satisfied that the matter affects 
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Focloral intoreHta or allccta a. Hritiah aubjeot, and 
lias given his ooiiHcnt to the matt er being discusaed f‘ 
or tho question being naked; 


{b) for proliibiting, save witli the eonsont of the 
Govarnor-t’Joneral, in liis ilisendion — 


(i) tho disenaaion of, or tho uaking of (iiiestions on, 
any matter connected with rolatioim between His 
Majesty or tho Govornor-Gouoral and any foreign 
State or Prince; or 

(ii) the discussion, except in relation to cstimates-of 
expenditiu’e, of, or tho asking of questions on, 
any matter oonneoted with the tribal areas or 
the administration of any oxcliulod area; or 

(iii) the disousaion of, or the asking of questions 
on, any action takoii/ hi his dmcrotinn, by the 
Qovornor-Gonoral in relation to the affairs of a 
Province; or 

(iv) tho dlsoussiou of, or the asking of ejuestions on, 
tho personal conduet of the Ruler of any Indian 
State, or of a inomher of its rulfng family. 


Section 28 provides that no niomber of tho Legisla- 
ture is to ho liable to any proceedings in any court in 
respect to anything said or any vote given by him in the 
Legislature or in any of its committees. This privilege 
only extends to what is said or done within tho Legis- 
lature itself. It has been held in England that whore a 
Member of Parliament procured tho insertion in a news- 
paper of a defamatory speech made in the House of 
Commons, he could be proceeded against for libel (R. v. 
Cresry, 1 M. & S. 273). 

In other respects the privileges of members of the 
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Chambers are to be such as may from time to time bo 
defined by Act of the Federal Legislature and, until so 
defined, are to be such as were imjnediately before the 
establishment of the Federation enjoyed by members of 
the Indian Legislature. 

Section 28 (3) provides that nothing in this Act nor in 
any existing Indian Act is to be construed as conferring, 
or empowering the Federal Legislature to confer, on 
either Chamber or on both Chambers sitting together, 
or on any committee or officer of the Legislature, the 
status of a court, or any punitive or disciplinary powers 
other than a power to remove or exclude persons in- 
fringing the rules or standing orders, or otherwise be- 
having in a disorderly manner. Hence it follows that the 
Legislature has no jurisdiction under the Act to oondnot 
an impeachment nor commit persons for contempt. Pro- 
vision, however, may be made by an Act of the Federal 
Legislature for the punishment, on conviction before a 
court, of persons who refuse to give evidence or produce 
documents before a committee of a Chamber when duly 
required by the chairman of the committee so to do. 

Members of either Chamber are to be entitled to re- 
ceive such salaries and allowances as may from time to 
lime be determined by Act of the Federal Legislature, 
Until such provision is made, allowances will be at such 
rates and upon such conditions as immediately before 
the date of the establishment of the Federation ware 
applicable in the case of members of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Indian Legislature, 

All proceedings in the Federal Legislature are to be 
conducted in the English language. Members unac- 
quainted, or not sufficiently acquainted, with English 
may use another language. 
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' Bills, other thiuilinanoiiil Bills, may oriKinato in either 
Chambor. In gouoral, a Bill is not (.o ho decmod to have 
boon passed by the {Hiambera of the Legislature nnleae 
it lias been agreed to by both (ihainbers, either without 
amendment or with snch ainondments only as are agreed 
to by both Chainbera. If after a Bill has been passed by 
one Chambor and transmitted to the other Chamber— 

(а) the Bill is rejected by the other Chamber; or 

(б) the Chambers have finally disagreed as to the 
amendments to bo made in the Bill; or 

(c) more than six months ola])He from the date of the 
recojitiori of the Bill by the riihor (fiiamber without 
tho Bill boing presented to the (lovernoj'-Ooneral 
for his assoiit, 

tho Govornor-denoral may, uiilesH the Bill has lapsed by 
reason of a dissolution of the Assemhly, notify tho 
Chambers, by message if thi\v are sitting or by public 
notification if they aro irot sitt ing, of his intention to 
summon thorn to moot in a joint sitting for the purpose of 
deliberating and voting on the Jfill. If, however, it ap- 
pears to tho Govornor-Genoral tliat tho Bill relates to 
finance or to any matter wlfioli aliccts tho disoharge of 
his functions in so far as he is required to act in his dis- 
cretion or to exercise his individual judgment, he may 
summon a joint sitting, evon though the above condi- 
tions have not been fulfilled, if ho is satisfied that there 
is no reasonable prospect of the Bill being presented to 
him for assent without undue delay. 

Where the Governor-General has notified his intention 
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of summoning a joint sitting, neither Ciiaiuber is to pro- 
ceed further with the Bill. If at the joint sitting the Bill, 
with such amendments, if any, as are agreed to in joint 
sitting, is passed by a majority of* the total number of 
members of both Chambers present and voting, it is to 
be deemed to have been passed by both Chambers. 

When a Bill has been passed by the Chambers it is 
then to be presented to the Governor-General, who may 
take one of four courses — 

(1) he may assent in His Majesty’s name to the Bill; or 

(2) he may withhold assent; or 

(3) he may reserve the Bill for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure; or 

(4) he may return the Bill to the Chambers with a 
message requesting them to reconsider the Bill 
or any specified provisions of it and, in particular', 
the desirability of introducing any such amend- 
ments as ho may recommend in Ms message. It 
is to be the duty of the Chambers to roconsidor 
the Bill aecordingly. 

A Bill reserved for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure is not to become an Act of the Federal liCgisla- 
ture unless and until, within twelve months from the 
day on wMch it was presented to the Governor-General, 
the Governor-General makes known by public notifica- 
tion that His Majesty has assented to it. 

The draft Instrument of Instructions to the Governor- 
General wMch was placed before the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in February 1936 (Cmd. 4806) indicated the type 
of Bill which it was thought advisable for the Governor- 
General to reserve for the signification of His Majesty’s 
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ploaaoro. If the draft ia adopted it, will he. the (iovtu'uor- 
Goneral’a duly to luservo tlio f«)lh»\vinij; elassos of BUI-, 

(a) auy Bill tho }»roviKiojis of whioh woidd repeal or 
bo ropngnanti to tho provisions of any Act of 
Parliamont oxtonding to Hritish India; 

{b) any Bill which in his opinion would, if it became 
law, so derogate from this powers of the TTigli 
Court of any rroviucc as to endanger the position 
wMob these Courts arc by the Act designed to 
fill; 

(c) any Bill passed by a Provincial Legislature and 
reserved for his consideration which would alter 
the character of the Permanent iSettloinont; 

(d) any Bill which ho fools doubt whether it does or 
does not olfond against the purjwscs of Chapter 
111, Port V of tho Act [which deals with dis* 
orimination]. 

Further, in tho Ilouso of Lords on IHth duly 1935 tho 
Marquoas of Zetland (withoiit wishing t«) bind hhnsolf 
to tho actual words) saitl that in ad<lition ho would pro- 
pose to insert some suoh words as thoso - 

“In oonsidering whether or not he shall assent in 
Our name to any IMU otlmr than a Bill of any of the 
classes enumerated in tho foregoing sub-paragraphs 
[which deal with tho rosorvation of Bills] Our Gover- 
nor-General shall, without projudieo to his power 
to withhold his assent upon any ground whatsoever, 
have special regard to tho offoot of tho Bill upon any 
of his special responsibilities." 

Power is reserved to the Crown to disallow any Act 
assented to by the Governor-General. This power is to be 
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exercised within twelve months from the day of the 
Governor-General’s assent; and where any Act is so dis- 
aUowed the Governor-General is immediately to make 
the disallowance known by public notification, IVom 
that date the Act is void. 

The Fbdebal Estimates 

The Governor-General is to cause to be laid before 
both Chambers of the Federal Legislature in respect of 
every financial year an “annual financial statement” set- 
ting out the estimated receipts and expenditure of the 
Federation for that year. The estimates of expenditure 
embodied in the annual financial statement are to show 
separately — 

(а) the sums required to meet expenditure charged 
upon the revenues of the Federation; and 

(б) the sums required to meet other expenditure pro- 
posed to be made from the revenues of the Federa- 
tion. 

These estimates are also to indicate the sums, if any, 
which are included solely because the Governor-General 
has directed their inclusion as being necessary for the 
due discharge of any of his special responsibilities. 

Section 33 (3) sets out the items of expenditure which 
are to be charged on the revenues of the Federation — 

(a) the salary and allowances of the Governor-General 
and other expenditure relating to his oflEice for 
which provision is required to be made by Order 
in Council; 

(b) debt charges for which the Federation is liable, 
including interest, sinking fund charges and re- 
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doinptiou ciliargus, ami »il,Ii((r ('xpomlituro relating 
to tho raising ol' loans ami t he service luul rodomp- 
tion of debt; 

(c) the salarioa and nUowuucos of ministers, of coim- 
sollors, of tlio financial ailvisei-, ol' tbe Advooate- 
Genoral, of cliiof commissioners, ami of tho staff 
of the financial advisor; 

(d) the salaries, allowances, and pensions payable to 
or in respect of judges of tho li'ederal Court, and 
the pensions payable to or in respect of judges of 
any High Court; 

(e) expenditure for tho purpose of the discharge by 
the Governor-Goneral of his functions with respect 
to the reserved subjects; 

(/) tho stims payable to His Majesty under tho Act 
out of the revotiues of the federation in respoot 
of tho oxywnsos incurred in discharging the funo- 
tions of tho Crown in its relations with Indian 
States; 

({/) any grants for puriswos counoeteci with tlio ad- 
ministration of any areas in a Provimto whioli aro 
for the time boing oxcludod areas; 

{h) any sums required to satisfy auy judgnumt, decree 
or award of any court or arbitral tribunal; 

(i) any other expenditure declared by tho Act or any 
Act of the Federal Legislature to be so charged. 
Items of expenditure so charged upon the revenues of 
the Federation are not to be submitted to tho vote of 
the Legislature. Section 34 (1), however, enacts that this 
provision is not to be construed as preventing the dis- 
cussion in either Chamber of the Legislature of any of 
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these estimates other than those concerned "vvith the 
salary and allowances of the Governor-General and the 
sums payable to His Majesty out of the revenues of 
the Federation in respect of expenses incurred in dis- 
charging the functions of the Crown in its relations with 
Indian States. 

It will be observed that most of these Heads of Ex- 
penditure are identical with, or analogous to, payments 
which would in the United Kingdom be described as 
Consolidated Fund charges and as such would not be 
voted annually by Parliament. The principal exception 
is the salaries of ministers which in the United Kingdom 
are voted annually. 

PaiNorPLiii OF Public Finance 

AU other estimates are to be submitted in the form of 
demands for grants to the Federal Assombly and there- 
after to the Council of State. No demand for a grant, 
however, is to be made except on tho rocommondation 
of the Governor-General. According to tho Report of tlio 
Joint Select Committee, this rule was introduced in ordisr 
to secure observance of the weU-recognised priueiplo of 
public finance that no proposal for tho imposition of 
taxation or for the appropriation of public revenues, nor 
any proposal affecting or imposing any charge upon thoso 
revenues, should be made otherwise than on tho re- 
sponsibility of the Executive. In furtherance of this 
principle section 37 (1) enacts that a Bill or amendment 
making provision — 

(a) for imposing or increasing any tax; or 

(&) for regulating the borrowing of money or the giv- 
ing of any guarantee by the Federal Government, 
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or for amending tlm law with rcwpec.t to any finan- 
cial obligations undertaken or to bo uiulortaken by ■ 
the Federal Government; or 
(c) for declaring any expenditure to bo expenditure 
charged on the rovonuea of tlio li’odoration, or for 
increasing the amount of any such expenditure, 

is not to bo introduced or moved except on the recom- 
mendation of the Governor-General; and a Bill inalfin g 
such provision is not to be introduced in the Council of 
State. 

Either Chamber is to have power to assent to or re- 
fuse a demand, or to assent to a demand subject to a 
reduction of the amount apocifiod in it. Where, how- 
ever, the Assembly bavo refused to assent to a demand, 
that demand is not to Ire submitted to tho Council of 
State unless the Oovernor-Gonornl so dirotsts; and where 
tho Assembly have assontod to a demand subject to a 
reduction of tho amount spocinod in it, a demand for the 
reduced amount only is to be Hubmitte<l to tho Council 
of State, unless tho Govornor-Genoval otherwise directs, 
If the Charahors differ with rospeot to any demand, the 
Governor-General is to summon tlu> two Chamhois to 
meet in a joint sitting for tho purpose of deliberating 
and voting on tho demand as to wliicsh they disagree; 
and the decision of the majority of the momViors of both 
Chambers present and voting is to be deemed to be the 
decision of the two Chambors. 

After demands have been assented to by the Cham-, 
hers the Governor-General is to authenticate by his 
signature a schedule specifying — 

(a) the grants made by the Chambers; 

(b) the several sums required to meet the expenditure 
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charged on the revenues of the Federation but not 
exceeding, in the case of any sum, the amount 
shown in the statement previously laid before the 
Legislature. 

If the Chambers have not assented to any demand for 
a grant or have assented subject to a reduction of the 
amount specified in it, the Governor-General may, if in 

- his opinion the refusal or reduction would affect the due 
discharge of any of his special responsibilities, include 
in the schedule such additional amount, if any, not ex- 
ceeding the amount of the rejected demand or the re- 
duction, as the case may be, as appears to him necessary 
in order to enable him to discharge those responsibilities. 

When the schedule has been authenticated by the 
Governor-General it is to be laid before both Chambers 
but is not to be open to discussion or vote. 

- If in the course of a year further expenditure from 
the revenues of the Federation becomes necessary over 
and above the expenditure already authorised, a supple- 
mentary financial statement is to bo laid before both 
Chambers. Procedure in respect of such supplementary 
financial statements is to be the same as for the annual 
financial statement. 

It will be obseirved that on proposals for appropria- 
tion, other than those relating to items of expenditure 
charged upon the revenues of the Federation or neces- 
sary for the due discharge of the Governor-General’s 
special responsibilities, the Legislature will have the 
final decision. The Report of the Joint Select Committee 
suggested that this power in the matter of supply will 
give the Legislature its real control over the Executive. 
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PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 

I. The Provincial Executives 
11. The Provincial Legislatures 

“The Provinces are the domain”, wotc the authors of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, “in which tho earlier 
steps towards the progressive realisation of responsible 
government should be taken. Some measure of responsi- 
bility should bo given at once, and our aim is to give 
complete responsibility jib soon as conditions i)ta‘mit.’’ 

Effect was given to this Hiiggcsbion by tho (Jovorn- 
mont of India Arst 1010, which, by earmarking certain 
subioots as "Provincial subjects”, ci-caiicd a sphere 
within which responsibility for tho functions of govern- 
ment rested primarily upon tlio Provincial autlunitios; , 
but that responsibility was not oxclusivo, since the 
Governor-General in Council and tho Central Legis- 
lature continued to exorcise arr oxtonsivo authority 
throughout the whole of tho Provinces. 

The Statutory Commission recoinmondod that the 
process of devolution beguir by tho Government of 
India Act 1919 should ho completed. “It is our inten- 
tion”, they reported, “that in future each province 
should be as far as possible mistress in her own house." 

The Joint Select Committee aecoi>ted the principle of 
Provincial Autonomy. Of all the proposals for the re- 
constituted government of India it was, they pointed 

70 
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out, the one which had received the greatest measure 
of support on every side. The economic, geographical 
and racial differences between the Provinces on the one 
hand and the sense of provincial individuality on the 
other made such support, they said, almost inevit- 
able. 

The establishment of Provincial Autonomy forms the 
subject-matter of Part III of the Act, which is devoted 
to the Governors’ Provinces. Section 320 provided that 
Part III was to come into operation “on such date as 
His Majesty in Council may appoint”. 

On 1st July 1935 the Marquess of Zetland (Secretary 
of State for India) announced in the House of Lords 
that a condition precedent to the establishment of 
Provincial Autonomy would be the holding of an expert 
financial inquiry in India. The Government appointed 
Sir Otto Niemeyer to make the inquiry. He proceeded 
_ to India and discussed the financial position with the 
financial authorities of each Province and with the 
finance Department of the Government of India. His 
Report was made to the Secretary of State for India on 
0th April 1936, and was presented to Parliament the 
same month (Cmd. 5163). The Government were then 
in a position to decide the date on which Provincial 
Autonomy was to be established. 

On 3rd July 1936, the Government of India (Com- 
mencement and Transitory Provisions) Order 1936 was 
made whereby Provincial Autonomy was established on 
1st April 1937. 

In this chapter are discussed the composition and 
functions of (1) the Provincial Executives and (2) the 
Provincial Legislatures. 
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I. THE PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVES 

Section 40 of the Aot providoa tliat thoro shall be 
eleven Governora’ Provinoea, namely — 

1. Madias. 

2. Bombay. 

3. Bengal, 

4. The United Provinces. 

5. The Punjab. 

6. Bihar. 

7. The Central Provinces and Berar, 

8. Assam. 

9. The North-West Frontier Province. 

10. Orissa. 

11. Sind. 

Of these Provinoea, Oriaaa and Sind wore oroatod by 
Orders in Oounoil (H.K. & ()., 11)30, Noa. 10*1.106)- 
mado pursuant to tho in-oviaiou of aootiou 281). 

Section 200 enacts that the Crown by Order in Council 
may — 

(o) create a new Province; 

(h) increase the area of any Province; 

(c) diminish the area of any Province; 

(d) alter the boundaries of any Province. 

A proviso to the section adds, however, that, before 
the draft of any such Order is laid before Parliament 
the Secretary of State shall take such steps as His 
Majesty may direct for ascertaining the views of the 
Federal Legislature and the views of the Government 
and the Chamber or Chambers of the Legislature of any 
Province which will be affected by the Order. These 
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preliminary consultations are to be directed towards 
both the proposal to make the Order and the provisions 
to be inserted in it. 

In form the Provincial Executive is similar to that 
of the federation. The executive authority of a Province 
is exercised on behalf of the Crown by the Governor. 
He receives his appointment from the King by a Com- 
mission under the Royal Sign Manual, and is oonstitu- 
, tionally responsible to the Governor-General. To him 
is issued an Instrument of Instructions; and this docu- 
ment win be found in the Appendix. His functions are 
exercised with the help and on the advice of a Council 
of Ministers, subject to his retention of special powers 
and responsibilities. 

The Provincial Ministers are chosen by the Governor 
of the Province and hold office at his pleasure. They 
have the same duties in relation to Provincial affairs 
^as the Federal ll^li’nisters will have in connection with 
Federal affairs. Included amongst these duties is that 
of transmitting to the Governor all such information 
with respect to the business of the Provincial Govern- 
ment as the Governor may require. 

Provision is made for the appointment of an Advocate- 
General for the Province, whose duty it is to give advice 
to the Provincial Government upon such legal matters, 
and to perform such other duties of a legal character, 
' as may from time to time be referred or assigned to him 
by the Governor. 


Spboiai; Responsibilitibs 

The Federal and Provincial executives differ, hoW' 
ever, in a number of important respects. 


G 
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First, the oxocntivo authority of ouch Ih'ovinoo only 
extends to tiio matters with rcsiicct to whieJi tlio Legig., 
lature of the Province luis lanver to iiialco laws. Details 
of these powers are set out in the Appomlix. 

Secondly, in the exercise of his functions the Governor 
of a Province has the following special responsibilities— 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or 
tranquillity of the Province or any part thereof; 

(b) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities; 

(c) tlie securing to, and to the dependants of, persons 
who are or have been members of the public 
services of any rights provided or preserved for 
them by or under this Act, and the safeguarihng of 
their legitimate interests; 

(d) the securing in the sphere of executive action of the 
purposes which the provisions of Chapter III of 
Part V of the Act (which deals with discrimination) 
are designed to secure in relation to legislation; 

(e) the securing of the peace and good government of 
areas which by or under the provisions of the Act 
are declared to be partially excluded areas; 

(f) the protection of the rights of any Indian State and 
the rights and dignity of the Euler thereof; and 

(g) the securing of the execution of orders or directions 
lawfully issued to him under Part VI of the Act 
(which deals with administrative relations) by the 
Governor-General in his discretion. 

It should be noted that a Governor, unlike the 
Governor-General, has no special responsibility for — 

(1) the safeguarding of the financial stability and 
credit of either the Federal Government or his 
Province; 
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(2) the prevention of action which would subject the 
goods of United Kingdom or Burmese origin im- 
ported into India to discriminatory or penal treat- 
ment; 

(3) the securing of the due discharge of functions with 
respect to reserved subjects. 

The Governors’ special responsibility for securing the 
execution of orders lawfully issued by the Governor- 
General was included in order to ensure that whenever 
the Governor-General desired to exercise powers which 
required the co-operation of Provincial administrations 
the Governors should be in a position to give ejffect to 
any directions or orders of the Governor-General to this 
efEect, even if the execution of any such directions or 
orders was not acceptable to their own Ministers. 

Cbimbs ox Violenob 

A third difference between the Federal and Pro- 
vincial executives arises from the fact that the Act does 
not reserve any subjects for the consideration of the 
Governors. The Act, however, provides that — 

57. — (1) If it appears to the Governor of a Province 
that the peace or tranquillity of the Province is en- 
dangered by the operations of any persons committing, 
or conspiring, preparing or attempting to commit, 
crimes of violence which, in the opinion of the Gov- 
ernor, are intended to overthrow the government as by 
law established, the Governor may, if he thinks that 
the circumstances of the case require him so to do for 
the purpose of combating those operations, direct that 
his functions shall, to such extent as may be spechied 
in the direction, be exercised by him in his discretion 
and, until otherwise provided by a subsequent direction 
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of the Governor, those functions shall to that extent be 

exercised hy him accordingly. 

If any Governor clooidea to exoroiHo tliia power, liois 
further authoriaed, at his own tliseretion, to ajjpoint an 
official as a temporary nicnibor of the fA'giHlature to 
act as his monthpioco in that body, and any official so 
appointed has the same powers and rigiits, other than 
the power to vote, as an elected member. 

The powers given to the Governors under section 67 
are powers which are over and above their special re- 
sponsibility for the prevention of any grave menace 
to peace and tranquillity; and were coiiforrod, according 
to the Report of the Joint Select Committee, in order to 
ensure that the measures taken to deal with teiTorisin 
and other activities of revolutionary couH]>irator8 should 
not he leas oflicieut and unhoHitating under the Act than 
they have boon in tho pixat. 

In order to further this objoei, siuttion 58 provides 
that tho Governors, in thoir discretion, shall iixako rules 
for securing that no records or information relating to 
the intolligonco service dealing with torrorisin are to be 
disclosed to anyone other than suoh persons within tho 
Provincial Police Porcos as the luspoctor-Gonorals or 
the Commissioners of Police may direct, or such other 
publio officers outside those Forces as tho Governora 
themselves may direct. 

Chibv Commissioners’ Provinces 

In addition to the Governors’ Provinces there are to 
be the following Chief Commissioners’ Provinces— - 

1. British Baluchistan. 

2. Delhi. 
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3. Ajmer-Merwara. 

4. Coorg. 

6. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

6. The area known as Panth Piploda. 

7. Such other Chief CommiBsioners’ Provinces as may 
be 'Created under the Act. 

A Chief Commissioner’s Province is to be adminis- 
tered by the Govemor-Greneral acting, to such extent as 
he thinks fit, through a Chief Commissioner to be ap- 
pointed by him in his discretion. 

Special provisions are to apply to the administration 
of British Baluchistan. The executive authority of the 
Federation extends to British Baluchistan as it extends 
to other Chief Commissioners’ Provinces, but no Act of 
the Federal Legislature is to apply to it unless the 
Governor-General, in his discretion, by public notifica- 
tion so directs; and the Governor-General, in giving such 
"a direction with respect to any Act, may direct that it is 
to have effect subject to such exceptions or modifica- 
tions as he thinks fit. Under section 96 (3) the Governor- 
General may, in his discretion, make Regulations for the 
peace and good government of this district. Regulations 
so made may repeal or amend any Act of the Federal 
Legislature applicable to British Baluchistan and, when 
promulgated, are to have ihe same force and effect as 
an Act of the Federal Legislatme. A similar power of 
ruhng by regulations is given to the Governor-General 
in relation to the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

The Colony of Aden 

Section 288 of the Act provides that Aden is to cease 
to be part of India on such date as His Majesty may by 
Order in Council appoint. 
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Tho Aden Colony Ovdor lUSli (W.U. & 0., logg^ 
No. 1031), appointod Isfc April l‘.>37 as l,l\o date of / 
cession. Pursuant to tho terms of I his ( Irilor, the former 
Chief Connnissionor'a IVovinco of Adtm, is now laiown 
as tho Colony of Aden and its administration is earned 
on under the supervision of tho ttilonial Olliee. 


Immunity nrosi Proceedinos 

Section 306 confers upon tho Governor-General, the 
Governors and the Secretary of State a certain legal 
immunity. No proceedings •whatsoever arc to lie in, and 
no process is to issue from, any court in India against 
these officers of State, whetlior in a personal capacity 
or otherwise, in respect of anything done or oitiittedto 
bo done by them in tlu» porformaiUHi or )Uirj)oried 
porfonnan(!o of their dubitw. Aft<u‘ rctii'fmunit this im- 
munity from legal procc^odings in Imlian Courts is to 
continue. Since, however, tlu'i'o may he (^xtrmno casoa 
in which it would ho desirable to rcnn)vtH this protnution, 
tho section goes on to provide that actions may bo 
started against those oHinorB aCkm rc'tiremout if the 
sanction of His Majesty in Council has been previously 
obtained. This section, of courso, does not restrict the 
right of any person to bring against tho h'edoration, a 
Province or tho Secretary of State snoh ])rocoedings as 
are mentioned in Chapter III of Part VII of the Act, 
which deals with property, contracts and suits. 

It should be noticed that this section only applies to 
proceedings in Indian Courts. At common law the Gov- 
ernor of any territories of the Crown is liable to an action 
for damages both in the courts of those territories and 
in the Court of Kang’s Bench in England for acts done 
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in Ilia private and unoiRcial capacity. In Hill v. Brigg 
(1841, 3 Moo. P.C.C. 465), it was held that a colonial 
court could try an action of debt to which the Governor 
was a party. In Mostyn v. Fabrigaa (1774, 20 State Tr. 
81) a petition of an alleged mutinoua character waa pre- 
aented to the Governor of Minorca by one Fabrigaa, who 
was later imprisoned. It was held that the Court of 
King’s Bench in England could entertain an action for 
false imprisonment against the Governor. In Musgrove 
V. Pulido (1879, 5 App. Cas. Ill) it waa decided that a 
Governor could bo sued in England for acts done in his 
official capacity, but outside the limits of his authority. 
Hence it follows that section 306 only derogates from 
the common law rule in so far as it restricts the right to 
bring proceedings in Indian Courts. 

The Government of India Act 1916 dealt with cer- 
tain criminal offences committed by any person holding 
-office under the Crown in India; for example, under 
section 124 of that Act any servant of the Crown who, 
within his jurisdiction or in the exercise of his authority, 
oppressed any British subject was guilty of a mis- 
demeanour. This Act has been repealed and the new con- 
stitution Act does not contain provisions of a similar 
nature. In these circumstances, it follows that Gov- 
ernors and other servants of the Crown in India must 
be tried in the Court of King’s Bench in England 
for misconduct tmder the joint operation of the Gov- 
ernors Act 1699 (11 & 12 Will. Ill, c. 12) and the 
Criminal Jurisdiction Act 1802 (42 Geo. Ill, o. 86). 
The Governors Act 1099 provides that Governors may 
be tried "for acts of oppression within the area of 
their command, or for any other crime or offence con- 
trary to the laws of the realm or in force within their 
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respective govermnonts or eominanrls”. 'I’lio Act of 
1802 extended the tiovornorH Act to a, 11 servants of 
the Crown. 

In 1802 Governor Wall was tried at the Old Bailey, 
convicted, sentenced and oxomikHi for emising the death 
of one Benjamin Armstrong by the infliction of excessive 
corporal punishment. In R. v. Eyre (L.R. 3 Q.B. 487) it 
was held that where a colonial governor has been found 
guilty of crime in his official capacity the Court of 
King’s Bench, either upon information by the Attorney- 
General or indictment found by the grand jury, may 
try such crime, and such crime may be said to have been 
committed in Middlesex. 


II. THE riiOVlNOIAL LliUiaLATURES 

In every Brovinco there is a. I’roviticial bcgislature 
which cousistH of His Majesty, k'preHotitcd by the 
Governor, and — 

(o) in the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Pi'ovixrcos, Bihar and Assam, two Cham- 
bers; 

(6) in other Provinces, ono Chambor. 

In bicameral Provinces, tho Chnmbors aro known 
respectively as the Legislative Council and tlie Legis-' 
lative Assembly, and in unicameral Provinces, the 
Chamber is known as the Legislative Assembly. 

Representation in the Legislative Assemblies is based 
mainly on the allocation of seats to various communi- 
ties and to specified interests. There are separate elec- 
torates for the Muhammadan, Sikh, Indian Christiaaii 
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Auglo-Indian and European communities. A table of 
the distribution of seats is set out in the Appendix. 

The CoMMtTNAL Award 

The details of the distribution are based upon the 
Communal Award issued by His Majesty’s Government 
on 4th August 1932, with such modifications as have 
been rendered necessary, first, by the later proposal to 
create a new Province of Orissa — ^now carried into effect 
by the Act — and, secondly, by the so-called Poona Pact 
of 26th September 1932. The making of the Communal 
Award was necessitated by the failure of the various 
communities to reach any agreement as to the composi- 
tion of the proposed Provincial Legislatures, principally 
because of a radical divergence of opinion on the vital 
question of separate electorates and the distribution of 
communal seats. When this Award was published His 
-Majesty’s Government announced their determination 
not to entertain any suggestions for its alteration or 
modification which were not supported by all parties 
affected, but if any of the communities mutually agreed 
upon a practical alternative scheme, they would be pre- 
pared to recommend to Parliament that that alternative 
should be substituted for the corresponding provision 
in the Award. 

The Poona Pact 

In the Award special arrangements were made to 
secure representation for the Depressed Classes. These 
were criticised by Mr Gandhi as introducing an artificial 
division between two parts of the Hindu community. 
Thereupon negotiations were initiated between repre- 
sentatives of the caste Hindus and of the Depressed 
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Claasos, and an agivouionli ivsiillad w hii-li was (unbodied 
in tho Poona i*iict. This aKiwmont, in tlu' view of His « 
Majesty’s CJovorninont, wa« witlnn llio iorins of tUo an- 
nouncoinoiit inndo by Ihcin, and tln'i-elbro pi'oiw'rly to 
bo inclndod as an intogrul part of the Conninmal 
Award. 

The subsianoo of tho Poona Pact is oiubodied in the 
Act. A number of seats out of the seats olassifiod as 
general seats ain reserved to the Dejn-cssed Olasses. This 
in effect means that these seats are reserved out of 
Hindu scats, since Hindus form the bulk of tiio general 
electorates . 

Those reserved scats, however, are fdlod by an un- 
usual form of doubk^ I'loetion. All nnunlxTS of tho 
Deprossod OlasHos who ar<> registered on the general 
olo(!toral roll of eertaiti eonstitnetU'i(‘s elect a panel of 
four candidatoM belonging to their own body, and tho 
four persons who reeoivi' tho highest nnniher of votes 
in tliis primary election aro the only candidaU's for olo(!- 
tion to tho rOHorvod soat; hut the Candida ti^ Ihially elected 
to tho rosorvod soat is olo<5tod by tho gcntu’al eiccloi'ato, 
that is to say, by caste llindus and by lucunhoi's of tho 
Deprossod Classes alike. 

The Communal Award did not contain proposals for 
|ho composition of the Logislativo tlounc.il of any Pro- 
Bnce. The composition of those Councils is, however, 
pased upon the same principles as tho Communal Award; 
but, since the Legislative Councils aro mnch smaller 
bodies than tho Logislativo Assemblies and it lias been 
impossible, therefore, to provide in them for tho exact 
equivalent of all the interests represented in the Legislat- 
ive Assemblies, the Act makes provision for the inclu- 
sion of a certain number of seats to be filled by nomination 
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by the Governor at his discretion and accordingly avail- 
able for the purpose of redressing any possible inequality 
or to secure some representation to women. 

Election oe Legislators 

Legislative Assemblies, unless sooner dissolved, con- 
tinue for five years from the date appointed for their 
first meeting and no longer. Legislative Councils are 
permanent bodies not subject to dissolution, but, as 
near as may be, one-third of their members retire in 
every third year. 

Membership of both the Federal Legislature and a 
Provincial Legislature is prohibited by section 68 (2). 
If a person is chosen a member of both Legislatures, 
then, at the expiration of such period as may be specified 
in rules made by the Governor of the Province, that 
person’s seat in the Provincial Legislature is to become 
-vacant, unless he has previously resigned his scat in the 
Federal Legislature. 

With respect to other matters such as the appoint- 
ment of a Speaker and, in bicameral Provinces, of a 
President, voting, disqualifications for membership, 
privileges, legislative and financial procedtue, the pro- 
visions of the Act relating to the Provinces are practic- 
ally identical with those which provide for the same 
matters in the Federal Legislature. 

It win be observed that a Bill which has been passed 
by the Provincial Legislative Assembly, or, in the case 
of a Province having a Legislative Council, has been 
passed by both Chambers of the Provincial Legislature, 
is to be presented to the Governor, who is empowered 
in his discretion to declare either that he assents in His 
Majesty’s name to the Bill, or that he withholds assent, 
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or that ho roHorvcR tho Hill {(»r tht' cousidoraliou of Iho 
GoTornor-Conoral. Wht'ii a Hill is sd n'Horml for tho J 
oonsiclcration of the Ooveruor-Gout'i'al, ho may oithor 
assent in His Majesty’s naiuo to tho Hill, or withhold 
assent, or himself reserve tho Hill for tho signification 
of His Majesty’s pleasure. 

Under section 77, oven when an Aet has roeoived the 
a^ent of the Governor or tho Governor-General, it may 
be disallowed by His Majesty within twelve months 
from the date of suoh assent; and where any Act is so 
disallowed the Governor is to make tho fact laiown by ' 
public notification. Tho Marquess of Zetland pointed 
out in tho House of Lords on 3rd July 11)35, that this 
power to disallow Acts did not mean that an Act was 
not to come into force until tho expiration of tlio twelve 
months within whioh tho veto oould be imod. 

!*UOV I N < II AU lijH’I'l M A'l’ KS 

Tho Trovinoial annual fmaueial HtatomoutH ore to 
show separately -- 

(a) tho sums roquiroil to moot ex{)en(lituro charged 
upon tho rovenucH of tho I’rovinco; and 

(h) tho sums required to meet other expenditure pro- 
posed to bo made from tho rovonucs of the 
Province. 

Section 78 (3) provides that tho following expenditure 

4jo be charged upon tho revenues of tho Province— 

‘{a) the salary and allowances of the Governor and 
other expenditure relating to his office for whioh 
provision is required to be made by Order in 
Council; 
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(6) debt charges for which the Province is liable, in- 
cluding interest, sinking fund charges and redemp- 
tion charges, and other expenditure relating to the 
raising of loans and the service and redemption of 
debt; 

(c) the salaries and allowances of ministers, and of the 
Advocate-General; 

(d) expenditure in respect of the salaries and aUow- 
ances of judges of any High Court; 

(e) expenditure connected with the administration of 
any areas which are for the time being excluded 
areas; 

(/) any sums required to satisfy any judgment, decree 
or award of any court or arbitral tribunal; 

{g) any other expenditure declared by the Act or any 
Act of the Provincial Legislature to be so charged. 

“ It will be observed that this list corresponds broadly 
with the list setting out the Heads of Expenditure which 
are to be charged on the Federal revenues. The varia- 
tions are duo to differentiation of functions; for ex- 
ample, in the Provinces no provision is made for 
expenditure in connection with either the reserved 
departments or the discharge of the functions of the 
Crown in its relations with Indian States, since the 
performance of both these functions is a matter for 
the Governor-General. 

The estimates of expenditure charged upon the re- 
venues of a Province are not to be submitted to the 
vote of the Legislative Assembly. Such estimates, other 
than those relating to the salary and allowances of the 
Governor and the expenditure relating to his office, can, 
however, be discussed. 
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Each Governor liaa a power, niniilar to that of the , 
Govoruor-Goueral, to iuchiclo in t he Meliedulo of author- I 
isod expenditure a sum iicu'esaary to .seiniro the duo die- ' 
charge of liis special roaponsibililit's, Tliis power ia only 
to bo exercised after a demand has been nuido and the 
Legislature has either refused it or lias assented subject 
to reduction. 

Section 83 makes provision for securing the con- 
tinuance of Government grauts-in-aid for tho education 
of the Anglo-Indian and European communities. If in 
the last complete financial year before tho establishment 
of Provincial Autonomy', a grant for tho benefit of these 
two communities or either of them was included in the 
grants made in any Province for c'diication, hhcIi grants 
are to continue unless tho Provincial Li^gislativo As- 
sembly resolves otherwise l>y a majority wliieli includes 
at least throo-fourtlis of tho niombors of tho Assombly, 
Tho amouutH of tho grants arc ivot to ho hms in amount 
than tho average of tho graid^ ma<lo in tho ton liuanoiftl 
years ending on JUst March 1033, Uiuhu' a proviso to 
section 83, provision is nuwUi tor a proportional reduc- 
tion in those grants when tho total oclncation grant for 
the Province is below tho average for tlio same ton 
years. 


RuLias oif PaooHDani!! 

AH proceedings in the Legislature of a Province are to 
be conducted in the English language. Members who 
are unacquainted, or not suffioioirtly acquainted, with 
English may use another language. 

Each Provincial Legislature has a wide power to 
make rules for regulating its procedure and the conduct 
of its business. A Governor is, however, empowered at 
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his discretion, after consultation with the presiding 
oiScer of the Legislature, to make rules — 

(а) for regulating the procedure and the conduct of 
business in relation to matters arising out of, or 
affecting, any of his special responsibilities; 

(б) for securing the timely completion of financial 
business; 

(c) for prohibiting the discussion of, or the asking of 
questions on, any matter coimected with any 
Indian State unless the Governor, in his dis- 
cretion, is satisfied that the matter affects the 
interests of the Provincial Government or of a 
British subject who is ordinarily resident in the 
Province, and has given his consent to the matter 
being discussed, or to the question being asked; 

(d) for prohibiting, save with the consent of the 
Governor in his discretion — 

(i) the discussion of or the asking of questions on 
any matter connected with relations between 
His Majesty or the Governor-General and any 
foreign State or Prince; or 

(ii) the discussion, except in relation to estimates 
of expenditure, of, or the asking of questions on, 
any matters connected with the tribal areas or 
arising out of or affecting the administration of 
an excluded area; or 

(iii) the discussion of, or the asking of questions on, 
the personal conduct of the Ruler of any Indian 
State or of a member of its ruling family. 

Any rules made by a Governor for these purposes are 
to prevail dver any rule made by a Legislature in his 
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Province which may conllict or ho iuconaialout vdth 
thorn. 

KiB-ST MiNIHTRIRS tiVDUlt THK yVcT 

The first elections lor the Ijcj'islu.tLvi' Asstnuhlies and 
Councils under Iho new Act were held in Jnnuary and 
February 1937. The Congress Party ohlainccl majorities 
in six of tho Provinces, namely Madras, Homhay, the 
United Provinces, the Central Proviiu‘e.s, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

, On 18th March 1937 tho All-India Co 2 igro.ss Coni- 
mitteo, mooting at Dolhi, pas.sed a t'esolution favouring 
conditional ac<!Optaneo of olliee. I'lio condition laid 
down was tliat tiui loader <if i.lie Congn'SH Party in 
a logislaturo should Iks .satiM(i<'(l, and ahlo to statu 
so publicly, that tho tloveruor would not two hig 
spooial powers of intorleiHuice or set aside the advice 
of Ministers in regard to tdiidr “coustil-iitional ac- 
tivities’’. 

Inasmuch as such an assuranco co\ild not ho given 
consistontly with tho provisions of tlui Act, olluio was 
for tho time being rofused. ( lonscnpumtly intorim 
ministries roprosonting tho minority parties in the m 
provincos wore formed. 

Following tho Govomor-donoral’s messago to India 
on 21st June 1937, tho Working Goinmittoo of Con- 
gress met on 7th July 1937 and jiassod a resolution pei‘- 
mitting acoeptanoo of oflico in tho now Legislatures for 
the specific purpose of furthering tho policy of theii 
party. Thereupon Oongross Ministrios wore formed in 
the six provinces to replace the intorim Ministries. 
In September 1937 a seventh Congress Ministry was 
formed in the North-West Frontier Province. 
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THE EBANCHISE 

Rules made under the joint operation of the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1916, and the Government of India 
Act 1919, provided for an electorate of approximately 
7,300,000 men and women, or about 3 per cent of the 
population of British India. Since this fi-anchise was in 
the main based on a property qualification and few 
Hindu women are property owners in their own right, 
the number of women thus admitted to the franchise 
was very small and did not, the Joint Select Committee 
reported, exceed 316,000. 

^ The Statutory Commission were of opinion that the 
then existing franchise was too limited, and recom- 
mended that it should be extended so as to enfranchise 
about 10 per cent of the total population. The advisa- 
bility of increasing the ratio of women to men voters 
was specially emphasised. 

In 1932, between the Second and Third Sessions of 
the Bound Table Conference, a Eranchise Committee 
was appointed by His Majesty’s Government for the 
-purpose of examining the whole subject, with a view to 
an increase of the electorate to a figure not less than the 
10 per cent of the population suggested by the Statutory 
Commission nor more than the 26 per cent suggested 
at the Eirst Session of the Bound Table Conference. 
The report of this Committee was substantially ap- 
proved and adopted both in the White Paper and in the 
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Uoport of tho Joiivli Holwit ( 'onimittod and Iuih been 
ombocliocl in iho Act. 

At the time of the passinp; of l.ho Acit., details of the 
franoliiao in respect of the Federal Council of State had 
not beon decided. Tliey are to be prescribed at a later 
date by Order in Council. On l(»th July 1036, the 
Marquess of Zetland stated in tlio House of Lords that 
the Government contemplated the formation of eon- 
stituencies similar to those which existed under the 
old constitution for the return of members to the thea 
Council of State. A high property qualification would 
be the basis of tliis franchise, but tlio electorate would 
be four or five times larger tJian tliat for tho old Couneil 
of State. The basis of the franchise for the Trovindal 
Legislatures is mainly a property (iHalilication, that 
is to say, iiayment of laml rovonno, agin(!ultural ten- 
ancy of various lands, tiastwstuont to in<!omo tax, imd 
in towns, payment t)f rout. To this arc added an oduen- 
tioiral <iualilioation «.tid (xirtiiin special (lualifioations 
closigued to soc.uvo an adrujuate roprosontation of 
women and tho onfrauohisonuuvt of a])pvoxin)atoly 10 
per coni of tho I)oi)rossod Classes. I’lie Act provides also 
for the enfranohisomout of retired, jjonsioned and dis- 
charged officers, non-oommissioned offietu's <uid men 
of His Majesty’s Regular Forces, and tho oroation of 
special electorates for the seats reserved for special 
interests, such as labour, landlords and conuuerco. The 
individual qualifications vary according to the oiroum- 
stanoes of the different provinces: but tho general efieot 
of the proposals is to enfranchise approximately the 
same classes and categories of tho population in afl 
Provinces. 

The provisions relating to tho franchise are set out 
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in the Sixth Schedule to the Act, and are divided into 
two groups. The first contains the general provisions 
applicable to the whole of British India; the second sets 
out the arrangements for the individual Provinces. 

Genbeal Peovisions 

The general provisions are based upon direct election 
by territorial constituencies in the case of the various 
communities, special arrangements being made for elec- 
tion in the case of the constituencies which represent 
special interests. The Act does not contain details of the 
nature of the constituencies which are to return women, 
of the allocation as between trade union and special 
labour constituencies of the seats allocated to labour, 
and of the qualifications to be prescribed in the case of 
certain of the constituencies representing commerce, in- 
■^ustry and landholders. At the time of the passing of the 
Act, these matters were still under investigation in India. 

Under section 291 of and the fifth and sixth schedules 
to the Act, however. His Majesty in Council is em- 
powered to make provision with respect to the regula- 
tion of the franchise for the Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies and Councils. Pursuant to these provisions 
the Government of India (Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies) Order, 1930 (S.R. <fc 0., 1936, No. 416), 
and the Government of India (Provincial Legislative 
Councils) Order, 1936 (S.R. & 0., 1936, No. 416), were 
made whereby the outstanding details of the provincial 
franchise were regulated. 

For the purpose of elections to Legislative Assemblies, 
each Province is divided into territorial constituencies. 
From these constituencies persons are chosen to fill — 
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(i) the general Hoatn; 

(ii) til© Sikh seats, if any; 

(iii) the Muhammadan seats; 

(iv) the Anglo-Indian seats, if any; 

(v) the European seats, if any; and 

(vi) except in the case of Bihar, the Indiau-Cliristian 
seats, if any. 

In the case of each class of constituency the total 
number of seats available is distributed between the 
constituencies by the assignment of one or more of the 
seats to each constituency. 

Territorial oonstituoncies are also the basis of elec- 
tions to the Legislative Councils. Each Province is 
divided into territorial oonstitucncioH for the purpose 
of electing persons to HU-~ 

(i) the general seats; 

(ii) the Muhammadan scats; 

(iii) the European seats; 

(iv) the Indian-Christian scats, if any. 

The system of distributing seats among those olassos of 
oonstituoncies is similar to that for the Legislative 
Assemblies. 

For every territorial constituency, there is an elect- 
oral roll, and every person who is, for the time being, 
included in the electoral roll for any such constituency 
is entitled to vote in that constituency. No person is 
to be included in the electoral roll for any territorial 
constituency imless he has attained the age of twenty- 
one years and is either — 

(i) a British subject; or 

(ii) the Ruler or a subject of a Federated State; or 
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(iii) if and so far as it is so prescribed with respect to 
any Province, and subject to any prescribed con- 
ditions, the Ruler or a subject of any other Indian 
State. 

- “Prescribed” means prescribed by His Majesty in 
Council or, so far as regards any matter which under 
the Act the Provincial Legislature or the Governor are 
competent to regulate, prescribed by an Act of that 
Legislature. 

No person is to be included in the electoral roll for a 
Sikh constituency, a Muhammadan constituency, an 
Anglo-Indian constituency, a Bmopean constituency or 
an Indian-Ohiistian constituency unless he is a Sikh, a 
Muhammadan, an Anglo-Indian, a European or an 
Indlan-Ohristian as the case may be. Inclusion in the 
electoral roll for any of the above constituencies results 
in exclusion from the electoral roll for a general constitu- 
“ency in the Province. Paragraph 7 of the Sixth Schedule 
provides that no person is, in any Province, to vote at 
a general election in more than one territorial constitu- 
ency. A proviso adds that in any Province in which 
territorial constituencies have been specially formed for 
the purpose of electing women members, nothing in 
Paragraph 7 is to prevent a person from being included 
in the electoral roU for, and voting at a general election 
Jn, one territorial constituency so formed and also one 
territorial constituency not so formed. 

EBQTJrREMBNTS AS TO RbSIDHNOE 

With respect to other matters material to qualihca- 
tions, there are different provisions for each Province. 
The extent of these differences is illustrated by the vary- 
ing provisions as to residence. 
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Mauii.vs. — Uu Matlius, for 0 Kaini)li», uo jkthou in to be 
qualified to bo indudod in the ok'utoral roll for a terri- “ 
torial coustifcuoucy uuIohh ho luin tosidod in a house in 
the constituonoy for a period of not Iosh than 120 daya 
in the previoua finanoial year. A poivuii is deojnod, for the 
purposes of the fraucluKC in Madras, tt) reside in a house 
if he sometimes uses it as a alceping-idaeo; and a person 
is not deemed to oeaso to rosido in a house merely be- 
cause he is absent from it or has another dwelling in 
which he resides, if he is at liberty to return to the house 
at any time and has not abandoned his intention of 
returning. 

lioMDAY. — ^In "Bombay a person is doomed to satisfy 
the requiremouts as to rtwidonoo — 

(a) in i-olation to a Bombay city oouHtitnenoy, if ho 
has for a poriod of not hiss than IB(1 days in the 
previous iinanoial year rosidod in a hoiwo in the 
city of Bombay <»• in tho ^I’hana inahal or the ^ 
South Salsotto tialuka; 

(h) in relation to any other urban (KjnMtitiKUioy, if ho 
has for a poriod of not loss than ISO days in tho 
previous financial year reaideil in a lionso in tlie 
constituonoy or within two miles of its boundary; 

(c) in the coso of a rural cunstituoney, if ho has for s 
period of not less than 180 days in tho previous 
financial year resided in a houso in the coiistitu- ' 
ency or in a contiguous constituonoy of the same 
communal description. 

BBKaAL. — ^In Bengal the residential requirements 
differ from both those of Madras and Bombay. No one is 
qualified to be included in the electoral roll for any 
territorial constituency in Bengal unless he has a place 
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of residence in that oonetitnency. In the case of a 
Calcutta constituency, the residential requirements are 
satisfied if the elector has a place of residence in Cal- 
cutta and a place of business within the constituency. 
In the case of, a European constituency, a person may 
be included on the electoral roll if he is actually em- 
ployed anywhere in Bengal but is absent from Bengal 
on leave. 


Women and the Fbanohise 

The draftmg of the provisions of the Act relating to 
women’s franchise was a matter of some difficulty. 
Under the joint operation of the Government of India 
Act 1915, and the Government of India Act 1919, as 
already indicated, some 316,000 women were admitted 
to the firanohise. The effect of such admittance was to 
establish a ratio of women to men electors for the 
"Provincial Legislatures of approximately 1 : 20. The 
Statutory Commission commented on the necessity for 
improving the status and extending the influence of the 
women of India. “The women’s movement in India”, 
the Commission observed, “holds the key of progress, 
and the results it may achieve are incalculably great. 
It is not too much to say that India cannot reach the 
position to which it aspires in the world until its women 
play their due part as educated citizens.” 

The provisions of the Act relating to women’s 
franchise have done much to further the realisation of 
those aspirations. Under the Act, the fi^anchise has been 
extended to all women — 

(1) who possess a property qualification in thdr own 
right; 
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(2) who aro Iho wives or wulows of men with property 
qualilications; 

(3) who aro the wives of men with a military service 
qualification for tho vote; 

(<!■) wlio aro tho jronHitmotl widows and mothers of 
Indian officera, non-commissionod officers and 
soldiers or monibers of tho Regular forces or of 
any British India police force; 

(6) who have an educational qualification. 

In general, women qualified to vote, otherwise than 
in respect of a property qualification in their own right, 
aro required to make an application to ho placed on 
tho electoral roll. This “ap])lication” requirement, 
however, is to bo disponsod with in tho (*aH0 of women 
qualified in rospoot of a husband’s property in Bongnl, 
Bihar, Orissa, tho tJcntral l*rovincoH and in urlmn orons 
in tho Unitotl Provinces. 

It was ostiniatod Uiat tlicso provisions would oroato 
a mule oloctorato of botwoen 2H,000,00() and 20,000,000, 
and a female olcotorato of over 0,000,000. 'rim cotte- 
sponding figures under the (lovormnent of India, Aoh 
1916-1919 wore 7,000,00f) and 316,000; that is to say, 
14 per cent of tho total population of [udia would bo 
enfranchised as compared with tho 3 per cent under tho 
old constitution. 

Of the scheme in its broadest aspect, the Joint Select 
Committee were able to report: "Wo are satisfied on 
the information before us that tho proposals taken as 
a whole are calotdated to produce an electorate re- 
presentative of the general mass of the population and 
one which will not deprive any important section of the 
community of the means of giving expression to its 
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opinions and desires. The proposals will in the case of 
most Provinces redress the balance between town and 
countiy, which is at the present time too heavily 
weighted in favour of urban areas; they will secure a 
representation for women, for the Depressed Classes, 
for industrial labour and for special interests; and they 
will enfranchise the great bulk of the small landholders, 
of the small cultivators, of the urban ratepayers, as 
well as a substantial section of the poorer classes.” 

First Bleotions under the Act 

In January and February 1937 the fbrst elections under 
the Act were held. From the Command Paper (Cmd, 5589) 
presented to Parliament in November 1937 by the Secre- 
tary of State for India, it appears that the total electorate 
for the Provincial Legislative Assemblies was 30,137,914, 
and that there were 28,424,342 voters in the contested 
constituencies of whom 54'55 per cent poUed. For the 
Provincial Legislative Councils there was a total electorate 
of 89,571; for the contested seats there were 70,240 voters 
of whom 71 '20 per cent polled. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LKOISLA'l’l VIO ROWERS 

I. Separation of Powers 

II. The Legislative Lists 

III. Govemor-GeneraV s Ordinances 

IV. Failure of ConMituUonal Machinei'y 

V. Prevention of Discrimination 

I. SERARAIION OF I’OWKRH 

Titio establialiiiionti of l*r<»vin(Uivl Aiitouoiiiy and of a 
Ifodoration nooosaarily roHultH in a. diHia’ihuUou of 
lativo powot'H liotwoon tiio Oonfro anci tlio doiiMtituent 
units. Under the A<it the following liav(» logiMlatlvo 
powers — 

(i) the Federal Legislature; 

(ii) the Frovinoial Logislaturoa; 

(iii) the Governor-General; and 

(iv) the Provincial Governors. 

In the constitutions of Canada and Australia, the 
problem of the distribution of legislative powers has 
been partially solved by conferring upon one part of 
the Federation power to legislate on certain specified 
topics and reserving to the other the residual power of 
legislation. Thus, under the provisions of the British 
North America Act 1867, which established a Federal 
Government for Canada, the legislative activities of the 
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Provinces are strictly defined, the residuary legislative 
power being vested in the Dominion Government. In 
Australia, the States enjoy the residuary power, while 
the Commonwealth Parliament has power to make laws 
with respect to thirty-nine enumerated subjects. 

Experience has shown that such a distribution of 
powers tends to promote litigation on the question 
whether legislation on a particular subject falls within 
the competence of one legislature or the other. An illus- 
tration of the results attendant upon such litigation is 
provided by the case of the Toronto Electric Com- 
missioners V. Snider (1926, A.C. 396). Under the British 
North A m erica Act 1867, section 92 (13), the Provincial 
Legislatures were given the exclusive right of legislating 
on matters affecting property and civil rights in the 
Provinces. The Dominion Parliament passed an Act, the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 1007, which pro- 
~ vided that upon a dispute occurring between employers 
and employees in certain large industries, the Minister 
for Labour for the Dominion might appoint a Board of 
Investigation and Conciliation. The Board was to make 
investigations, with power to summon witnesses and 
inspect documents and premises, and was to try to 
bring about a settlement; if no settlement resulted, they 
were to make a report with recommendations as to fair 
terms, but the report was not to be binding upon the 
parties. After reference to a Board, a lock-out or strike 
was to be unlawful. The measure had proved of great 
value and worked well. After some years it was chal- 
lenged and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
had to decide, having regard to the provisions of the 
British North America Act, that it was not within the 
competence of the Dominion Parliament. 
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ExPlSRIlSKaiS OK CaNAIU ANH AtrHTUAUA 

Experieiico of tho working <if tlici ('(iiuwliau ami Aub- 
traliaii conatiUitiona luva ahown tkat thm' arc certain 
matters wliich cannot bo allocated oxebwively cither to 
a Central or to a Proviacial Lcgislaturo, and for which, 
though it is often desirable that tho Proviiicial Legisla- 
ture should malro provision, it is ctiually necessary that 
the Central Legislature should also liavo a legislative 
jurisdiction, to enable it in some cases to secure uni- 
formity in the main principles of law tliroughout the 
country, in others to guide and encourage provincial 
effort, and in others, again, to jirovide remedies for mis- 
chiefs arising in tho provincial Hi)hoi*e but e\teu(ling or 
liable to extend beyond tho Ijoimdaries of a Hiiiglo Pro- 
vince. Instances of tljo first art' f)rt>videtl by tlie subject 
matter of the Indian Codes, of tlu' st'cond by such 
matters os labour legislation, arxl of tho third l>y legis- 
lation for tho })rev(*ntiou and eoi)trt»l of opidomio 
disease. In drafting the Act, it was noeossury to guard 
against tho uniformity of law wliioh Uitt Indian Coclos 
provided being dostroywl or wliittlod away by the 
uuoo-ordinatcd action of Ihrovraoial IjOgisIatures, On tho 
other hand, it was equally necessary to recognise that 
local conditions vary from Proviuco to Province, and 
that Provincial Legislatures ought to have tho power 
of adapting general legislation to meet tho particular 
circumstances of a Province. 


II. THE LEGISLATIVE LISTS 

The dissipation of these various difRoulties has been 
secured by the enumeration in two lists of tho subjects 
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in relation to which the Federation and the Provinces 
respectively are to have exclusive legislative jurisdic- 
tion; and the enumeration in a third list of the subjects 
in relation to which the Federal and each Provincial 
Legislature are to possess concurrent legislative powers — 
the powers of a Provincial Legislature in relation to the 
subjects in this list extending, of course, only to the 
territory of the Province. Details of the legislative lists 
are contained in the Seventh Schedule to the Act and 
are set out in the Appendix. List I enumerates the 
exclusive Federal legislative subjects; List II, the ex- 
clusive Provincial legislative subjects; and List III, the 
subjects upon which both the Federal Legislature and 
each Provincial Legislature are competent to legislate. 

The statutory allocation of ecxlusive powers is in 
sharp contrast with the legislative relations between the 
Provinces and the Centre established under the old con- 
“stitution. Under that constitution the Central Legisla- 
ture had the legal power to legislate on any subject, 
even though it was classified by rules under the Govern- 
ment of India Acte lOlS-lOlQ as a Provincial subject, 
and a Provincial Legislature could similarly legislate 
for its own territoiy on any subject, even though it was 
classified as a Central subject; for the Act of each Indian 
Legislature, Central or Provincial, required the assent 
of the Governor-General, and, that assent having been 
given, the Government of India Act 1916, section 84, 
together with the Government of India Act 1919, 
section 16 (2), provided that “the validity of any Act of 
the Indian Legislature or any local Legislature shaU 
not be open to question in any legal proceedings on the 
ground that the Act affects a Provincial subject or a 
Central subject as the case may be”. 
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PoSHinii.ITV (IP ('(lNI<*l,t('T 

Undor ilu) now (‘otwtitulion, <ui fnui-Dticiit rogulating 
a matter iuchided in the Kc'din’iil Ijist is nnly to bo valid 
if passed by the li'ctloi-iil L<‘gi.slatur(‘, arid an oiiactmoui 
regidating a matter in the I’l-nvincial List is only to bo 
valid if it is passed Ityal’nivhn'iulLi'gishU ure; amltotho 
extent to wliioli either Legislature invades the list of 
the other, its onaetment will he uUru rirra and void, It 
follows that it will be for the Courts to determine 
whether or not in n given enactnu'nt the Legislature has 
transgressed the boundaries set for il liy the appro- 
priate list. 

The possibility of <‘nunie(. Indiween federal imd 
Pi-ovinoial legislation wi(.h n>Hp<‘(‘t t<t the NUhjoots Ret 
out in the eoueurrent U^gislativt' list, prem-nted diflioult 
probloins. While it was iu'e<'s.snry for I ho ( 'etilns to pos- 
BOfiB in respect of the suhjeels iiududed in the Lwta 
power of ()()-ordiuatiiig or unifying regiilatloit, tlio Riib- 
joots IhomHolves an< esaontially prttvincial in ehametor, 
and will bo administered by the Pruviue(>.s and mainly 
in aocordaneo with Prnvineial i»oIiey. At. t.ho same tirao, 
it was oloar that, if the eoneurrent h'gislalivo power of 
the Centro was to bo olloetiv(^ in sueh eirouinstanoes, 
the normal rule would have hj bo t.hat, in ease of con- 
flict between a Federal and Provineial Act in the con- 
ouirent field, the former w»is to {jrevail. The danger was, 
however, that an unqualifusl provision to that ofiect 
would enable an active F(MloraI Legislature to ouat 
Provincial jurisdiction entirely from the concurrent 
field. The device adopted to overcioiuo those difiioullaes 
is contained in section 107, which i>rovidoH as follows- 

107.— (1) If any provision of a I’rovineial law M 
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repugnant to any provision of a Federal law which 
the Federal Legislature isconapetent to enact, orto any 
provision of an existing Indian law with respect to 
one of the matters enumerated in the Concurrent 
Legislative List, then, subject to the provisions of this 
section, the Federal law, whether passed before or 
after the Provincial law, or, as the case may he, the 
existing Indian law, shall prevail, and the Provincial 
law shall, to the extent of the repugnancy, he void. 

(2) Where a Provincial law with respect to one of 
the matters enumerated in the Concurrent Legislative 
List contains any provision repugnant to the pro- 
visions of an earlier Federal law or ai^ existing Indian 
law with respect to that matter, then, if the Pro- 
vincial law, having been reserved for the considera- 
tion of the Governor-General or for the signification 
of His Majesty’s pleasure, has received the assent of 
the Governor-General or of His Majesty, the Pro- 
vincial law shall in that Province prevail, but never- 
theless the Federal Legislature may at any time enact 
further legislation with respect to the same matter: 

Provided that no Bill or amendment for making 
any provision repugnant to any Provincial law, 
which, having been so reserved, has received the 
assent of the Governor-General or of His Majesty 
shall be introduced or moved in either Chamber of 
the Federal Legislature without the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in his discretion. 

(3) If any provision of a law of a Federated State 
is repugnant to a Federal law which extends to that 
State, the Federal law, whether passed before or after 
the law of the State, shall prevail, and the law of the 
State shall, to the extent of the repugnancy, be void. 
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Consultation with PiioviNiuATi (Ioveunments 
T he Joint Soleot Conimittoe poriioived that, although 
the existence of this statutory rule would settle the 
validity of laws, it would not netiessarily result in 
harmonious relations between the Centre and the 
Provinces. “We recognise”, reported the Joint Select 
Committee, “that, in practice, it will be impossible foi 
the Centre to utilise its powers in the concurrent field 
without satisfying itself in advance that the Govern- 
ments to whose territories a projected measure will 
apply are, in fact, satisfied with its provisions and are 
prepared, in oases where it will throw extra burdens 
upon Provincial resources, to rocojiimond to their ovm 
Legislatures the provision of the luujoKsary supply; but 
we consider that the practical rolationslnijs which ara 
to develop between Centro and Provimuis in tliis limited 
field must bo loft bo work tlieiuHolvcH out by con- \ 
stitutional usage and the Influoiu’o of public opinion, 
and that no useful purjJOMO wimld bo sorved by attempt- 
ing to prescribe them by means of rigid legal sancUom 
and pinhibitious. Novertholtws, wo regard it as ossontial 
to satisfactory relations botwoon Centre and Provinoej 
in this field that the Federal Government, bofoie 
initiating legislation of the kind ivhich we are discussing, 
should ascertain provincial opinion by calling into con- 
ference with themselves representatives of the Govern- 
ments ooncerned. At the same time we recommend that, 
although no statutory limitations should be imposed 
upon the exercise by the Centre of its legislative powen 
in the concurrent field, the Governor-General should he 
given guidance in his Instrument of Instructions as to 
the manner in which he is to exorcise the discretion 
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which is to be vested in him in relation to matters 
arising in the concurrent field.” 

Pursuant to this suggestion the draft Instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor-General states that before 
granting his previous sanction to the introduction into 
the Federal Legislature of any Bill or amendment 
wherein it is proposed to authorise the Federal Govem- 
mfent to give directions to a Province as to the carrying 
into execution in that Province of any Act of the 
Federal Legislature relating to a matter specified in 
Part II of the Concurrent Legislative List, the Governor- 
General should take care to see that the Governments 
of the Provinces which would be affected by any^such 
measure have been duly consulted upon the proposal, 
and upon any other proposals which may be contained 
in any such measure for the imposition of expenditure 
upon the revenues of the Provinces. 

Residual Poweb of Legislation 

The three legislative Lists cover a wide field, and it 
is difficult to conceive of a topic for which provision is 
not made. It was perceived, however, first, that it was 
not possible to make the Lists exhaustive, and secondly, 
that future developments in Indian and World affairs 
might introduce subjects, not contemplated at the time 
..of the passing of the Act, which required legislative 
regulation. It was clear that the Act would have to 
contain provisions with respect to the residual power of 
legislation, small though it might be. Such provisions 
are contaiaed in section 104, which enacts as follows — 

104. — (1) The Governor-General may by pubho 
notification empower either the Federal Legislature 

.. I 
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or a Provincial Legislatiira to onaot a law with respect 
to any matter not enumerated in any of the Lists in 
the Seventh Schedule to this Act, including a law 
imposing a tax not mentioned in any such hst, and 
the executive authority of the Federation or of the 
Province, as the case may be, shall extend to the 
administration of any law so made, unless the 
Governor-General otherwise directs. 

(2) In the discharge of his functions under this 
section the Governor-General shall act in his dis- 
cretion. 

It wiU be observed that this section necessarily em- 
powers the Governor-General not merely to allocate an 
unenumerated subject, but also, in so doing, to deter- 
mine conclusively that a given legislative project is not, 
in fact, covered by the enumeration os it stands, ~a 
question which might well be open it> argument. The 
Report of the Joint Select Committoo suggosted that in 
such circumstances the Govomor-Gonoral should seek 
an advisory opinion from the Federal Court. 

A State oe EMBUoiaNoy 

It was perceived that it might be advisable for the 
Federal Legislature to possess a reserve of legislative 
power in a time of crisis. Accordingly, section 102 pro- 
vides that, if the Governor-General has in his discretion 
declared by Proclamation that a grave emergency 
exists whereby the security of India is threatened, 
whether by war or internal disturbance, the Federal 
Legislature is to have power to make laws for a Pro- 
vince with respect to any of the matters enumerated in 
the Provincial Legislative List. A proviso adds that no 
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Bill or amendment for these purposes is to be intro- 
duced or moved ■without the previous sanction of 
the Governor-General. Before giving his sanction, the 
Governor-General should satisfy himself that the pro- 
vision proposed is a proper provision in view of the 
nature of the emergency. 

A Provincial Legislature may continue to exercise its 
legislative functions despite the proclamation of a state 
of emergency. If, however, any provision of a Provincial 
law is repugnant to any provision of a Federal law which 
the Federal Legislature has power to make during the 
continuance of the emergency, the Federal law, whether 
passed before or after the Provincial law, is to prevail, 
and the Pro-vincial law to the extent of the repugnancy, 
but so long only as the Federal law continues to have 
effect, is to be void. 

A Proclamation of Emergency — 

(а) may be revoked by a subsequent Proclamation; 

(б) is to be communicated forth-with to the Secretary 
of State and laid by him before each House of 
Parliament; and 

(c) is to cease to operate at the expiration of six 
months, unless before the expiration of that period 
it has been approved by Resolution of both Houses 
of Parliament. 

A law made by the Federal Legislature which that 
Legislature would not but for the issue of a Proclama- 
tion of Emergency have been competent to make is to 
cease to have effect on the expiration of a period of six 
months after the Proclamation has ceased to operate, 
except as respects things done or omitted to be done 
before the expiration of that period. 
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RbSTBIOTION OB’ LeOISIiATIVB Powees 

The Act places a numbej’ of restrictions upon the 
exercise of legislative powers both by the Federal 
Legislature and by the Pi'ovincial Legislatures. These 
restrictions are set out in section 108, which provides 
as follows — 

108. — (1) Unless the Governor-General in his dis- 
cretion thinks fit to give his previous sanction, there 
shall not be introduced into, or moved in, either 
Chamber of the Federal Legislature, any Bill or 
amendment which — 

(a) repeals, amends or is repugnant to any pro- 
visions of any Act of Parliament extending to 
British India; or 

(b) repeals, amends or is repugnant to any Gov- 
ernor-General’s or Governor’s Act, or any ordi- 
nance promulgated in his discretion by the 
Governor-General or a Governor; or 

(c) affects matters as respects which the Governor- 
General is, by or under this Act, required to act 
in his discretion; or 

(d) repeals, amends or affects any Act relating to 
any police force; or 

(e) affects the procedure for criminal proceedings 
in which European British subjects are con- 
cerned; or 

(/) subjects persons not resident in British India 
to greater taxation than persons resident in 
British India or subjects companies not wholly 
controlled and managed in British India to 
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greater taxation than companies wholly con- 
trolled and managed therein; or 

(g) affects the grant of relief from any Federal tax 
on income in respect of income taxed or tax- 
able in the United Kingdom. 

(2) Unless the Governor-General in his discretion 
thinks fit to give his previous sanction, there ahall 
not be introduced into, or moved in, a Chamber 
of a Provincial Legislature any Bill or amendment 
which — 

(a) repeals, amends or is repugnant to any pro- 
visions of any Act of Parliament extending to 
British India; or 

(b) repeals, amends or is repugnant to any Gover- 
nor-General’s Act, or any ordinance promul- 
gated in his discretion by the Governor- 
General; or 

(c) affects matters as respects which the Governor- 
General is by or under this Act required to act 
in his discretion; or 

{d) affects the procedure for criminal proceedings 
in which European British subjects are con- 
cerned; 

and unless the Governor of the Province in his dis- 
cretion thinks fit to give his previous sanction, there 
shall not be introduced or moved any Bill or amend- 
ment which — 

(i) repeals, amends or is repugnant to any Gover- 
nor’s Act, or any ordinance promulgated in his 
discretiou by the Governor; or 
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(ii) repeals, amends or affects any Act relating to 
any police force. 

(3) Nothing in this section affects the operation of 
any other provision in this Act which requires the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General or of a 
Governor to the introduction of any Bill or the mov- 
ing of any amendment. 

Bills bequieing Pbiob Sanction 

Illustrations of provisions which require the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General or of a Governor to 
the introduction of any BiU or the moving of any amend- 
ment in either the Federal Legislature or a Provincial 
Legislature, as the case may be, are afforded by — 

(i) sections 37 and 82. Those sections relate to the 
introduction of Bills or the moving of amend- 
ments in either the Federal Legislature or a l*ro- 
vinoial Legislature, as the case may bo, making 
provision for imposing or increasing any tax, or 
for regulating the bon’owing of money and the 
like; and for declaring any expenditure to bo ex- 
penditure charged on the revenues of the Federa- 
tion; 

(ii) section 126 (2). This section provides that the 
executive authority of the Federation is to ex- 
tend to the giving of directions to a Province as 
to the carrying into execution therein of any Act 
of the Federal Legislature which relates to a 
matter specified in Part II of the Concurrent 
Legislative List and authorises the giving of such 
directions. A Bill or amendment making pro- 
vision for these purposes is not to be introduced 
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into or moved in cither Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General; 

(iii) seojiion 141, which enacts that Bills in the 
Federal Legislature affecting taxation in which 
the Provinces are interested are not to be intro- 
duced without the prior sanction of the Governor- 
General. 

Section 110 imposes further restrictions on legislative 
powers. It provides as follows — 

110. Nothing in this Act shall be taken — 

(o) to affect the power of Parliament to legislate 
for British India, or any part thereof; or 

(b) to empower the Federal Legislature, or any 
Provincial Legislature — 

(i) to make any law affecting the Sovereign 
or the Royal Family, or the Succession to 
the Crown, or the sovereignty, dominion or 
suzerainty of the Grown in any part of India, 
or the law of British nationality, or the 
Army Act, the Air Force Act, or the Naval 
Discipline Act, or the law of Prize or Prize 
courts; or 

(ii) except in so far as is expressly per- 
mitted by any subsequent provisions of this 
Act, to make any law amending any pro- 
vision of this Act, or any Order in Council 
made thereunder, or any rules made under 
this Act by the Secretary of State, or by the 
Governor-General or a Governor in his dis- 
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oretion, or in the exercise of his individual 
judgment; or 

(iii) except in so far as is expressly per- 
mitted by any subsequent provisions of this 
Act, to make any law derogating from any 
prerogative right of His Majesty to grant 
special leave to appeal from any court. 

Position of the States 

The foregoing observations have been directed solely 
to the legislative relations between the federation and 
the Provinces. The relations between the Federation and 
the States in this sphere arc not, and cannot be, the 
same. The Act provides that — 

101, Nothing in this Act shall be construed as em- 
powering the Federal Legislature to make laws for a 
Federate State otherwise than in accordance with the 
Instrument of Accession of that State and any limita- 
tions contained therein. 

The Report of the Joint Select Committee pointed 
out that it will be competent for the States to exercise 
powers of legislation in relation to subjects enumerated 
as Federal subjects in their Instrument of Accession, 
with the proviso, now contained in section 107 (3) of 
the Act, that in the case of conflict between a State law 
and a Federal law on a subject accepted by the State 
as Federal, the latter will prevail. 

m. GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S ORDINANCES 

Under the provisions of section 42 if at any time 
when the Federal Legislature is not in session the 
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Govemor-Gonoral is satisfied that ciroumstances eidst 
which render it necessary for him to take immediate 
action, he may promulgate such ordinances as the 
oiroumstanoes appear to him to require. A proviso adds 
that the Governor-General — 

(а) is to exercise his individual judgment as respects 
the promulgation of any ordinance under this 
section if a BUI containing the same provisions 
would, under the Act, have required his previous 
sanction to its introduction into the Legislature; 
and 

(б) is not, without instructions from His Majesty, to 
promulgate any such ordinance if he would have 
deemed it necessary to reserve a BUI containing 
the same provisions for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure. 

An ordinance promulgated under this section is to 
have the same force and effect as an Act of the Federal 
Legislature assented to by the Governor-General, but 
every such ordinance — 

(a) is to be laid before the Federal Legislature and is 
to cease to operate at the expiration of six weeks 
from the re-assembly of the Legislature, or, if 
before the expiration of that period resolutions 
disapproving it are passed by both Chambera, 
upon the passing of the second of those resolu- 
tions; 

(&) may be disallowed by the Grown; 

(c) may be withdrawn at any time by the Governor- 
General. 

If and so far as any such ordinance makes any pro- 
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vision wMcli the Federal Legislature would be iu- 
competent to enact, it is to be void. 

It will be observed that the Governor-General can 
only exercise his powers under section 42 when the 
Federal Legislature is not in session. Section 43, how- 
ever, empowers the Governor-General at any time to 
promulgate ordinances if he is satisfied that ciroum- 
stances exist which render it necessary for him to take 
immediate action for the purpose of enabling him satis- 
factorily to discharge his functions in so far as he is 
required to act in his discretion or to exercise his 
individual judgment. An ordinance promulgated under 
section 43 is to continue in operation for such period, 
not exceeding six months, as may be specified therein, 
but may, by a subsequent ordinance, be extended for a 
further period not exceeding six months. It is to have 
the same force and effect as an Act of tho Federal 
Legislature but — 

(а) may be disallowed by the Crown; 

(б) may be withdrawn at any time by tho Governor- 
General; and 

(c) if it is an ordinance extending a previous ordinance 
for a further period, is to be communicated im- 
mediately to the Secretary of State and laid by 
him before each House of Parliament. 

If at any time it appears to the Governor-General 
that for the purpose of enabling him satisfactorily to 
discharge hie functions in so far as he is required to act 
in his discretion or to exercise his individual judgment, 
it is essential that provision should be made by legisla- 
tion, he may by message to both Chambers of the Legis- 
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lature explain the circumstances which in his opinion 
render legislation essential and either — 

(а) enact forthwith, as a Governor-General’s Act, a 
Bill containing such provisions as he considers 
necessary; or 

(б) attach to his message a draft of the Bill which he 
considers necessary. 

Where the Governor-General attaches a draft to his 
message, he may at any time after the expiration of one 
month enact, as a Governor-General’s Act, the Bill pro- 
posed by him to the Chambers either in the form of the 
draft communicated to them or with such amendments 
as he deems necessary; but before so doing he is to con- 
sider any address which may have been presented to 
him by cither Chamber with reference to the Bill or 
to any suggested amendments. A Governor-General’s 
Act is to have the same force and effect as an Act of the 
Federal Legislature. It may be disallowed by the Crown. 

Every Governor-General’s Act is to be communi- 
cated to the Secretary of State and laid by him before 
each House of Parliament. 


IV. FAILURE OF CONSTITUTIONAL MACHINERY 

The Act contains special provisions enabling the 
Governor-General to act promptly in the event of a 
breakdown of the constitational machinery. Under 
section 45, if at any time the Governor-General is satis- 
fied that a situation has arisen in which the government 
of the Federation cannot he carried on in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act, he may, by Proclamation — 

(a) declare that his funcldons shall to such extent as 
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may be specified in the Proclamation be exercised 
by him in his discretion; 

(b) assume to himself all or any of the powers vested 
in or exercisable by any Federal body or authority. 

A Proclamation for these purposes may contain such 
incidental and consequential provisions as may appear 
to the Governor-General to be necessary or desirable 
for giving effect to it, including provisions for suspend- 
ing in whole or in part the operation of any provisions 
of the Constitution relating to any Federal body. The 
Governor-General, however, is not enabled to assume to 
himself any of the powers vested in or exercisable by 
the Federal Court or to suspend, either in whole or in 
part, the operation of any provision of the Act relating 
to that Court. One Proclamation may be revoked or 
varied by another. 

When such a Proclamation is issued — 

(а) it must be communicated to the Secretary of 
State and laid by him before each House of Parlia- 
ment; and 

(б) unless it is a Proclamation revoking a previous 
Proclamation, it is to cease to operate at the ex- 
piration of six months. 

It is provided, however, that, if and so often as a 
resolution approving the continuanoe in force of such a 
Proclamation is passed by both Houses of Parliament, 
the Proclamation, unless revoked, is to continue in 
force for a further period of twelve months from the 
date on which it would otherwise have ceased to oper- 
ate. If at any time the government of the Federation 
has for a continuous period of three years been carried 
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on under such a Proclamation, then, at the expiration 
of such period, the Proclamation is to cease to haye 
effect and the government of the Federation is to be 
carried on in accordance with the provisions of the Act, 
subject to any amendment of it which Parliament may 
deem it necessary to make. If the Qovernor-Greneral, 
by a Proclamation under section 45, assumes to himself 
any power of the Federal Legislature to make laws, any 
law made by him in the exercise of that power is to 
continue to have effect notwithstanding the revocation 
or expiration of the Proclamation. 

It is interesting to compare these provisions with 
those contained in the Emergency Powers Act 1920 
(10 & 11 Geo. V., c. 66) which applies to the United 
Kingdom, and enables the Executive to rule by regula- 
tion after a Proclamation of Emergency has been made. 
This power is, however, subject to a stricter because 
more immediate Parliamentary control. 

Goveenobs’ Obdiitanobs 

All Governors have powers, similar to those pos- 
sessed by the Governor-General, to promulgate ordin- 
ances during recesses of the Provincial Legislatures 
and, at any time, with respect to certain subjects. In 
addition, they are empowered to enact Acts in cir- 
cumstances identical with those under which the 
Governor-General can exercise the same function in 
relation to the Federal Legislature. Section 93 provides 
that Governors may issue Proclamations in the, event 
of a failure of constitutional machinery on practically 
the same terms as the Governor-General. The concur- 
rence of the latter, however, must be obtained before 
such a Proclamation can be made by a Governor. 
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V. PREVENTION OP DISCRIMINATION 

Under the Act the Pederal Legislature will enjoy 
practically complete fiscal freedom, with little in the 
nature of settled tradition to guide its relationship in 
fiscal matters with the United Kingdom. In these 
circumstances the Report of the Joint Select Committee 
recommended the inclusion of provisions for facilitating 
the transition from the old to the new conditions. 

Hence it comes about that the Governor-General is 
to have a special responsibility for the prevention of 
action which would subject goods of United Kingdom 
or Burmese origin imported into India to discriminatory 
or penal treatment. “But, as it is important”, reported 
the Joint Select Committee, “that the scope which we 
intend to be attached to the special responsibility so 
defined should be explained more exactly than could 
conveniently be expressed in statutory language, wo 
further recommend that the Governor-General’s In- 
strument of Instructions should give him full and clear 
guidance. It should be made clear that the imposition 
of this special responsibility upon the Governor-General 
is not intended to affect the competence of his Govern- 
ment and of the Indian Legislature to develop their 
own fiscal and economic policy; that they will possess 
complete freedom to negotiate agreements with the 
United Kingdom or other countries for the securing of 
mutual tariff concessions; and that it wiU be his duty 
to intervene in tariff policy or in the negotiation or 
variation of tariff agreements only if, in his opinion, 
the intention of the policy contemplated is to subject 
trade between the United Klingdom and India to re- 
strictions conceived not in the economic interests of 
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India but with the object of injui'ing the interests of the 
United Kingdom.” 

In addition to confen’ing this special responsibility 
upon the Governor-General, the Act contains provisions 
for the prevention of disorimination against British 
trade in India. Section 111 enacts that a British subject 
domiciled in the United Kingdom is to be exempt from 
the operation of so much of any Federal or Provincial 
law as — 

(a) imposes any restriction on the right of entry; or 

(b) imposes by reference to place of birth, race, 
descent, language, religion, domicile, residence or 
duration of residence, any disability, hability, 
restriction or condition in regard to travel, re- 
sidence, the acquisition, holding, or disposal of 
property, the holding of public office, or the carry- 
ing on of any occupation, trade, business or 
profession. 

It is provided, however, that a provision, whether of 
the law of British India or of the law of the United 
Kingdom, which empowers any pubho authority to 
impose quarantine regulations, or to exclude or deport 
individuals, wherever domiciled, who appear to that 
authority to be undesirable persons, is not to be deemed 
a restriction on the right of entry. 

There is reserved to the Governor-General and the 
Governors a power of suspending these provisions if 
such suspension is necessary for the prevention of any 
grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of any part of 
India or for the purpose of combating crimes of violence 
intended to overthrow the Government. 
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PaOTECTION OB' Bh1TI3H COMPANIES 

Section 112 prohibits the passing of financial measures 
which discriminate against British subjects domiciled 
in the United Kingdom or Burma or companies incor- 
porated there. 

A law is to be deemed to discriminate against such 
persons or companies if it would result in any of them 
being liable to greater taxation than that to which they 
would be liable if domiciled or incorporated in British 
India. 

Under the provisions of section 113 a company in- 
corporated in the United Kingdom, when trading in 
India, is to be deemed to have complied with the pro- 
visions of any Indian law relating to the place of in- 
corporation of companies trading in India, or to the 
domicile, residence or duration of residence, language, 
race, religion, descent or place of birth, of the directors, 
shareholders, or of the agents and servants of such 
companies. Under section 114, British subjects domi- 
ciled in the United Kingdom who are directors, share- 
holders, servants or agents of a company incorporated 
in India are to be deemed to have complied with any 
conditions imposed by Indian law upon companies so 
incorporated, relating to the same matters. It was per- 
ceived, however, that there should be reciprocity be- 
tween India and the United Kingdom; and accordingly, 
it is provided that no company or person is to benefit 
from these sections if and so long as similar restrictions 
are imposed by or under the law of the United Kingdom 
in regard to companies incorporated in, and persons 
domiciled in, British India. 

Under section 116, companies incorporated in the 
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United Kingdom and carrying on business in India are 
to be eligible for any grant, boimty or subsidy payable 
out of the revenues of the Federation or of a Province, 
for the encouragement of any trade or industry, to the 
same extent as companies incorporated in British India. 

A distinction, however, has been drawn between 
companies already engaged, at the date of the Act which 
authorises the grant, in that branch of trade or industry 
which it is sought to encourage, and companies which 
engage in it subsequently. In the case of the latter, 
under section 116 (2) an Act of the Federal Legislature 
or of a Provincial Legislature may require that the 
company shall not be eligible for any grant, bounty or 
subsidy under the Act unless and until — 

(a) the company is incorporated by or under the 
laws of British India or, if the Act so provides, is 
incorporated by or under the laws of British 
India or of a Federated State; and 

(&) such proportion, not exceeding one half, of the 
members of its governing body as the Act may 
prescribe are British subjects domiciled in India 
or, if the Act so provides, are either British sub- 
jects domiciled in India or subjects of a Feder- 
ated State; and 

(c) the company gives such reasonable facilities as 
may be so prescribed for the training of British 
subjects domiciled in India or, if the Act so pro- 
vides, of British subjects domiciled iu India or 
subjects of a Federated State. 

Ships registered in the United Kingdom are not to 
be subjected by law in British India to any discrimina- 
tion whatsoever, as regards the ships, officers or crew, 
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or her passengers or cargo, to which ships registered in 
British India would not be subjected in the United 
Eangdom. Similar provisions are to apply in relation to 
aircraft. 

The Report of the Joint Select Committee pointed 
out that, notwithstanding these provisions against dis- 
crimination, it will stiU be the duty of the Governor- 
General and of the Governors to exercise their dis- 
cretion in giving or withholding their assent to BUls. 
“And we think”, reported the Joint Select Committee, 
“that the Instrument of Instructions should make it 
plain . . . that it is the duty of the Governor-General and 
of the Governors, in exercising their discretion in the 
matter of assent to Bills, not to feel themselves bound 
by the terms of the statutory prohibitions in relation to 
discrimination, but to withhold their assent from any 
measure which, though not in form discriminatory, 
would in their judgment have a discriminatory effect. 
. . . We further recommend that the Instruments of In- 
structions of the Governor-General and the Governors 
should require them, if in any case they feel doubt 
whether a particular Bill does or does not offend against 
the intentions of the Constitution Act in the matter 
of discrimination, to reserve the Bill for the significa- 
tion of His Majesty’s pleasure.” 

The existence of these statutory prohibitions results, 
it is submitted, in the possibility of Federal and Pro- 
vincial Acts being challenged in the Courts as being in- 
consistent with them and therefore ultra vires. 

Conventions with United Kingdom 

The Joint Select Committee reported that they con- 
sidered that a friendly settlement by negotiation was by 
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far the most appropriate and satisfactory method of deal- 
ing with the question of discrimination. Effect is given 
to this suggestion by section 118, which provides that 
His Majesty, if satisfied that a Convention has been 
made between His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom and the Federal Government covering the 
matters for which legislative provisions against dis- 
crimination have been made, and that the necessary 
legislation for implementing it has been passed by Par- 
liament and by the Indian Legislature, is empowered to 
declare by Order in Council that the statutory pro- 
visions in the Constitution Act are not to apply so long 
as the Convention continues in force between the two 
countries. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE FEDERATION AND ITS UNITS 

• I. Administrative Belations 
II. Inter-Provincial Go-operation 

I. ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONS 

The transformation of British India from a unitary into 
a Federal State necessitated a complete readjustment 
of the relations between the Federal and Provincial 
Governments. Under the old constitution the Provincial 
Governments were subordinate to the Central Govern- 
ment and under a statutory obligation to obey its ordears. 
But since under the Act the respective spheres of the 
Centre and of the Provinces are strictly delimited and 
the jurisdiction of each (except in the concurrent field) 
excludes the jurisdiction of the other, it was necessary 
to include provisions for the establishment of a new 
nexus between the Federation and its constituent units. 

It will be remembered that the Federal Legislature 
has power to enact legislation in Federal subjects which 
will have the power of law in every Province and, sub- 
ject to such reservations as may be contained in the 
Ruler’s Instrument of Accession, in every State which 
is a member of the Federation. The administration and 
execution of these laws is to be vested in the Federation 
itself and in Federal officers. In the exercise of the 
executive authority of the Federation in any Province 

ISO 
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or Federated State regard ih to bo had to the intorobitM of 
that Province or State. LJndov seotinn 12-t, however, the 
Governor-General may, witli tho ooiiHent of the Govern- 
ment of a Province or tlio llulor of a Federated State, 
pjitniBt either conditionally or unconditionally to that 
Government or Euler functions in relation to any matter 
to which the executive authority of the Federation ex- 
tends. Moreover, the Federal Legislature may delegate 
to the Provincial Governments and the Federated States 
the duty of executing and administering the law on be- 
half of tho Federal Government. 

Under section 125 agreements may be made between 
the Governor-General and the Ruler of a Federated 
State for the exercise by tlie Ruler of functions in 
relation to the administrationinhis Statoof anylawof the 
Federal Legislatm-o which applies to it. Any such agree- 
ments are to contain provisions enabling the Governor- 
- General to satisfy himself, by inspection or otJiorwiae, 
that the administration of tho law to which the agree- 
ment relates is carried out in accordance with the 
policy of the Federal Government and, if ho is not 
satisfied with suoli administration, ho may issue direc- 
tions to the Ruler. 

The next section provides as follows — 

126. — (1) The executive authority of every Province 
shall be so exercised as not to impede or prejudice the 
exercise of the executive authority of the Federation, 
and the executive authority of the Federation shall ex- 
tend to the giving of such directions to a Province as 
may appear to the Federal Government to be necessary 
for that purpose. 

The executive authority of the Federation is also to 
extend to the giving of directions to a Province as to 
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the carrying into execution therein of any Act of the 
Eederal Legislature which relates to a matter specified 
in. Pai't II of the Concurrent Legislative List and author- 
ises the giTOig of such directions. A proviso adds that 
a BiU or amendment for these purposes is not to he 
introduced into or moved in either Chamber of the 
Federal Legislature without the previous sanction of 
the Governor-General. The executive authority of the 
Federation is also to extend to the giving of directions 
to a Province as to the construction and maintenance of 
means of communication declared in the direction to be 
of military importance. 

Provision is made under section 126 (4) for a situa- 
tion in which a Provincial Gtovernment has declined to 
carry out the directions which it has received from the 
Federal Government. The Governor-General, acting in 
his discretion, may then issue as orders to the Governor 
of that Province either the directions previously given 
or those directions modified in such manner as ho thinks 
proper. Since the Governor of a Province has a special 
responsibility for securing the execution of orders law- 
fully issued by the Governor-General, the issue of such 
orders will impose upon the Governor the duty of 
acting in opposition to the pohcy and advice of his 
Ministers. 

In addition, the Governor-General is empowered in 
his discretion to issue instructions to the Governor of 
a Province as to the manner in which the executive 
power and authority in the Province are to be exercised 
for the purpose of preventing any grave menace to the 
peace and tranquillity of India. 

Section 128 provides that the authority of every 
Federated State is to be so exercised as not to impede 
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or prejudice the exercise of the executive authority of 
the Federation as far as it is exercisable in the State by 
virtue of a law of the Federal Legislature which applies 
to it. If it appears to the Govemor-General that the 
Ruler of any Federated State has in any way failed to 
fulfil his obligations in this respect, the Governor- 
General, acting in his discretion, may, after considering 
any representations made to him by the Ruler, issue 
such directions to that Ruler as he thinks fit. Disputes 
as to whether the executive authority of the Federation 
is exercisable in a State may be referred, at the instance 
either of the Federation or of the Ruler, to the Federal 
Court for determination. 

The Federal Government reserves control of broad- 
casting rights in the Provinces and Federated States, 
but they must not refuse unreasonably to entrust the 
Governments and Rulers with the power to construct 
""and use transmitters and impose fees therefor, nor are 
the Federal Government to restrict the matter broadcast 
except in so far as such restriction may, in the opinion 
of the Governor-General, be necessary for the prevention 
of any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of 
India or for the securing of the due administration of 
the reserved subjects. 

II. INTER-PROVmCIAL CO-OPERATION 

As appears from Chapter XI dealing with the Judica- 
ture, there has been established under the Act a Federal 
Court which is to have jurisdiction to hear disputes 
between Provinces involving the existence or extent of 
a legal right; but experience of the worfa'ng of Federa- 
tions, both within and without the British Empire, has 
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shown that inter-provinoial disputes of a non-legal 
character sometimes arise. The Joint Select Committee 
considered whether it would not be dosuable to provide 
some constitutional machinery for disposing of such 
differences. They expressed the opinion that every 
effort should be made to develop a system of inter- 
provincial conferences, at which administrative pro- 
blems common to adjacent areas, as well as points of 
difference, might be discussed and adjusted. 

The Joint Select Committee, however, did not con- 
sider it advisable that the constitution of an Inter- 
Provincial Council should be fixed in the Act itself, but 
recommended the inclusion of provisions which would 
enable such a council to be established in the future. 
Effect is given to this recommendation by the Act, which 
provides as follows — 

136. If at any time it appears to His Majesty upon 
consideration of representations addressed to him by 
the Governor-General that the pubho interests would 
be served by the establishment of an Inter-Provincial 
Council charged with the duty of — 

(a) inquiring into and advising upon disputes 
which may have arisen between Provinces; 

(b) investigating and discussing subjects in which 
some or aU of the Provinces, or the Federa- 
tion and one or more of the Provinces, have 
a common interest ; or 

{c) making recommendations upon any such 
subject and, in particular, recommendations 
for the better co-ordination of policy and ' 
action with respect to that subject, 
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it shall be lawful for Hia Majesty in Counoil. to 
establish such a Council, and to deiine tlie nature of 
the duties to be performed by it and its organisation 
and proceditre. 

An Order establishing any such Council may make 
provision for representatives of Indian States to 
participate in the work of the Council. 


Water Supplies 

The Joint Select Committee, however, pointed out 
that there was one matter with respect to which they 
were of opinion that specific provision ought to be 
made. Under the old constitution, the Government of 
India possessed what may be called a general right to 
use and control, in tho public interest, the water sup- 
plies of the country as a whole, and each Province 
-claimed a similar right over its own water supply. 
“Water supplies’' was a Provincial subject for legisla- 
tion and administration, but the Central Legislature 
also had power to legislate upon it “with regard to 
matters of inter-provincial concern or affecting the 
relations of a Province with any other territory”. Ad- 
ministration of water supplies in a Province was re- 
served to the Governor in Coimoil, and was therefore 
under the ultimate control of the Secretary of State, 
with whom the final decision rested when claims or 
disputes arose between one Provincial Government and 
another or one State and another, or between a Pro- 
vince and a State. It was clear that the control of the 
Secretary of State could not continue under the new 
constitution. 

Under the Act, where a dispute arises between two 
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units of the Federation with respect to an alleged use by 
one unit of its executive or legislative powers in relation 
to water supplies in a manner detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the other, the aggrieved unit may complain to 
the Governor-General. On the receipt of such a com- 
plaint, the Governor-General, unless he thinks fit sum- 
marily to reject it, is to appoint a Commission consist- 
ing of persons having special knowledge and experi- 
ence in irrigation, engineering, administration, finance 
and law, for the purpose of investigating and reporting 
upon the matter. After considering any report made 
to him by the Commission, the Governor-General is to 
give such decision and make such order as he may deem 
proper. The right is reserved to the Government of a 
Province or the Ruler of a State to request the Governor- 
General to refer the matter to His Majesty in Council. 
Any Act of a Provincial Legislature or of a State which 
is repugnant to an order of His Majesty in Council or the 
Governor-General in respect of water supplies is to bo 
void to the extent of the repugnancy. 

Section 133 excludes the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Court and of any other Coiirt in the case of any dispute 
which can be decided by the Governor-General. 

These provisions are not intended to extend to a 
case where one unit is desirous of securing the right tc 
make use of water supplies in the territory of anothei 
unit, but only to the case of one unit using water to th( 
detriment of another. 



CHAPTER IX 


FEDERAL FINANCE 

I. The Problem 

II. The Solution 

III. The Reserve Bank of India 

IV. Remissions to the States 

I. THE PROBLEM 

As the Joint Select Committee observed in their Re- 
port, the problem of the allocation of resources is neces- 
sarily one of difficulty in any Federation, since two 
different authorities — the Government of the Federa- 
tion and the Government of the Unit — each with in- 
dependent powers, are raising money from the same 
body of taxpayers. 

British India, indeed, has idready had experience of a 
Federal system of finance. The conclusions to which 
it has led, according to the Joint Select Committee, are 
these — 

(a) That there are a few Provinces where the avail- 
able sources of revenue are never likely to be 
sufficient to meet any reasonable standard of ex- 
penditure. 

{&) That the existing division of heads of revenue 
between Centre and Provinces leaves the Centre 
137 
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■with an uadue share of those heads which respond 
most readily to an improvement in economic con- 
ditions. 

In these circumstances there was a very strong 
claim by the Provinces for a substantial share in the 
taxes on income — a claim which, as might be expected, 
had been pressed most vigorously by the more indus- 
trialised Provinces like Bombay and Bengal. 

The Joint Select Committee reported that the pro- 
vincial claim to Income Tax had been given added 
impetus by the attitude of the States in the matter of 
direct taxation. 

“The entry of the States into the Federation”, they 
said, “removes, indeed, one very serious problem. The 
incidence of the sea-customs duties is upon the con- 
sumers in the Indian States and the consumers in 
British India alike; but the States have no say under 
the present system in the fixing of the tariff. With the 
continual rise for many years past in the level of tho im- 
port duties, the States have pressed more and more for 
the allocation to them of a share in tho proceeds of these 
duties. . . . With their entry into the Federation tho 
States 'wiU take part in the determination of the Indian 
tariff, and their claim to a share in the proceeds dis- 
appears. 

"But if their entry removes this major problem, it 
introduces another, though less formidable complication. 
It is obviously desirable that, so far as possible, all the 
Fedraal units should contribute to the resources of the 
Federation on a similax basis. Broadly speaking, no diffi- 
culty arises in the sphere of indirect taxation which con- 
stitutes some foTir-fifths of the central revenues; the 
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difficulty arises over direct taxation, that is to say, taxes 
on income.” 

It "was pointed out that some of the federal expendi- 
ture would be for British India purposes only, such as 
subsidies to deficit British India Provinces. There had 
also been controversy on the question whether the 
service of part of the pre-Pederation debt should not fall 
on British India alone. Further, part of the proceeds of 
taxes on income is derived from subjects of Indian 
States; e.gr. holders of Indian Government securities and 
shareholders in British India companies. The States also 
make a contribution in kind to defence of which there 
is no counterpart in the Provinces of British India. It 
seemed to the Joint Select Committee both unnecessary 
and undesirable to attempt any accurate balancing of 
these factors or to determine on a basis of this kind what 
share of the income tax could equitably be retained by 
“ihe Federation. The difficulty was that the Federal 
Centre was unlikely, at least for some time to come, to 
be able to spare much, if anything, by way of fresh re- 
sources for the Provinces, apart from the pressing needs 
of deficit areas. 

Intbenal Customs Bakkebbs 

The Joint Select Committee also drew attention to the 
' power which the States already possess to impose cus- 
toms duties on their land frontiers. 

“It is greatly to be desired”, said the Committee, “that 
States adhering to the Federation should, like the Pro- 
vinces, accept the principle of internal freedom of trade 
in India and that the Federal Government alone should 
have the power to impose tariffs and other restrictions 
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on trade. Many States, however, derive substantial re- 
venues from customs duties levied at their frontiers on 
goods entering the State from other parts of India. These 
duties are usually referred to as internal customs duties, 
but in many of the smaller States are often more akin to 
octroi [a duty or tax levied on certain articles on their 
admission into a town] and terminal taxes than to cus- 
toms. In some of the larger States the right to impose 
them is specifically limited by treaty. 

“We recognise that it is impossible to deprive States 
of revenue upon which they depend for balancing their 
budgets and that they must be free to alter existing 
rates of duty to suit varying conditions. But internal 
customs barriers are in principle inconsistent with the 
freedom of interchange in a fully developed Federation, 
and we are strongly of the opinion that every effort 
should be made to substitute other forms of taxation 
for these internal customs. The ohange must, of course, 
be left to the discretion of the States concerned as alter- 
native sources of revenue become available,” 

New Overhead Charobs 

The Joint Select Committee were furnished with an 
estimate of the new overhead charges which would re- 
sult from the adoption of the constitutional changes, 
that is to say, the additional expenditure required by 
reason (inter alia) of an increase in the size of the Legis- 
latures and electorates and the establishment of the 
Federal Court. It was estimated that these would amount 
to I crore (£ 662 , 600 ) per annum, attributable to the 
establishment of Provincial Autonomy, and another | 
crore attributable to the estabiishment of the Federa- 
tion. The Joint Select Committee understood that these 
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would be the only fresh burdens imposed upon the tax- 
payers of India as a direct result of the constitutional 
changes. 

Certain other factors, however, would affect the finan- 
cial position. First in importance was the separation of 
Burma, as a result of which it was estimated that the 
revenues of India would suffer a loss estimated to be 
possibly as much as three erores (£2,260,000), loss the 
yield of any revenue duties on imports fimm Burma 
which might be introduced jfrom the date of separation. 
Subventions to deficit Provinces, it was pointed out, 
would also react on Federal finance. 

The general conclusion to which the Joint Select Com- 
mittee came was that, though no formidable new finan- 
cial burden would be thrown on the taxpayers of India 
as a whole as a direct result of the constitutional changes, 
the necessity for giving greater elasticity to provincial 
resources, the subventions to the deficit Provinces, and 
also the separation of Burma, would impose a further 
strain on the finances at the Centre. 

Sri.ch being, in brief, the problem of Federal finance 
under the new Constitution as visualised by the Joint 
Select Committee, it is interesting to see how it is dealt 
■with under the statute. 


II. THE SOLUTION 

Allocation of Rbsoubces 

Under section 137 of the Act the following duties and 
taxes are to be levied and coHected by the Federation — 

1. Duties in respect of succession to property other 
than agricultural land. 
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2. Such Btamp duties as aaro mentioned in the Federal 
Legislative List, tliat is to say, stamp duty ii^- 
respect of bills of exchange, cheques, promissoiy 
notes, bills of lading, letters of credit, policies of 
iusuranoe, proxies and receipts. 

3. Terminal taxes on goods or passengers carried by 
railway or air. 

4. Taxes on railway fares and freights. 

Federal StrEOSABaE 

But the net proceeds in any financial year of any such 
duty or tax, except in so far as they represent proceeds 
attributable to Chief Commiesioners’ Provinces, are not 
to form part of the revenues of the Federation. They 
are to be assigned to the Provinces and to the Federated 
States, if any, within which such duty or tax is leviable 
in that year, and bo distributed among the Provinoes 
and those States in accordance with such principles of 
distribution as may he formulated by Act of the Federal 
Legislature. 

Power is, however, given to tho Federal Legislature 
at any time to increase such duties or taxes by a sur- 
charge for Federal purposes. The whole proceeds of any 
such surcharge are to form part of the revenues of the 
Federation. 

The expression “revenues of the Federation” inoludea 
all revenues and public moneys raised or received by th6 
Federation. 

Taxes on Income 

Under .section 138 (1) taxes on income, other than 
agricultural income, are to be levied and coUected by the 
Federation. 
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But a prescribed percentage of the net proceeds in 
any financial year of any such tax, except in so far as 
they represent proceeds attributable to Chief Commis- 
sioners’ Provinces or to taxes payable in respect of 
Federal emoluments, is not to form part of the revenues 
of the Federation; it is to be assigned to the Provinces 
and to the Federated States, if any, within which such 
tax is leviable in that year, and distributed among the 
Provinces and those States in such manner as may be 
prescribed. 

In this section “taxes on income” does not include a 
corporation tax; “prescribed” means prescribed by His 
Majesty in Council; “Federal emoluments” includes all 
emoluments and pensions payable out of the revenues 
of the Federation or of the Federal Railway Authority 
in respect of which income tax is chargeable. 

There are two provisos to this subsection — 

(a) The percentage originally prescribed is not to be 
increased by any subsequent Order in Council. 

(J) The Federal Legislature may at any time increase 
such taxes by a surcharge for Federal purposes 
and the whole proceeds of any such surcharge are 
to form part of the revenues of the Federation. 

Thus under the subsection the percentage of income- 
tax proceeds earmarked for Provinces and Federated 
States will be fixed by Ordeu in Coimcil. Once fixed, it 
cannot be increased by any subsequent Order, so as to 
diminiab the Central resources and necessitate a Federal 
surcharge. 

The White Paper proposed that a prescribed percent- 
age, not being less than 50 per cent nor more than 75 per 
cent of the net revenues derived from taxes on income as 

L 
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specified in the section should be assigned to the Gov- 
ernors’ Provinces; and that provision should be made 
enabling this arrangement, with such modifications as 
might be found necessary, to bo extended to State mem- 
bers of the Federation. Further, it was proposed that 
for each of the first three years after tho commencement 
of the Act the Federal Government should be entitled 
to retain in aid of Federal revenues out of the moneys 
which would otherwise be assigned to the Provinces (the 
amount distributed to the Provinces being coiTespond- 
ingly reduced) a sum to be prescribed, and for each 
of the next seven years a sum which should be in any 
year leas than that retained in the previous year by 
an amount equal to one-eighth of the sum originally 
prescribed. But the Governor-General was to be em- 
powered in his discretion to suspend those reductions 
in whole or in part if, after consulting tho Podoral and 
Provincial Ministers, he was of opinion that their con- 
tinuance for the time being would oudangcr tho 
stability of the Federation. 

The Joint Select Committee, on tho other hand, saw 
little or no prospect of the possibUily of fixing a higher 
percentage than 60 per cent, and they considered there 
was an obvious difficulty in proscribing in advance a 
time-table for the process of transfer, even though 
power was reserved to the Governor-General to suspend 
the process (or, as they assumed, its initiation). The 
facts indicated that for some time to come tho Centre 
was unlikely to be able to do much more than find the 
funds necessary for the deficit Provinces; and that au 
early distribution of any substantial part of the taxes on 
income was improbable. The Committee thought it pre- 
ferable to leave the actual period for the process of 
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transfer, which the White Paper proposed should be 
three and seven years, to be determined by Order in 
Council in the light of circumstances at the time rather 
than to fix them by statute. 

Retention of Pebscbibed Sums 

That in fact is how the matter is dealt with by 
the statute. Under section 138 (2) the Federation is 
empowered to retain out of the moneys assigned to 
Provinces and States — 

(а) in each year of a prescribed period such sum as 
may be prescribed; and 

(б) in each year of a further prescribed period a sum 
less than that retained in the preceding year by 
an amount, being the same amoimt in each year, 
so calculated that the sum to be retained in the 
last year of the period will be equal to the amount 
of each such annual reduction. 

But it is provided that — 

(i) neither of the periods originally prescribed shall 
be reduced by any subsequent Order in Council; 

(ii) the Governor-General in his discretion may in any 
year of the second prescribed period direct that 
the sum to be retained by the Federation in that 
year shall be the sum retained in the preced- 
ing year, and that the second prescribed period 
be correspondingly extended, but he shall not 
give any such direction except after consultation 
with such representatives of Federal, Provincial 
and State interests as he may think desirable, 
nor shall he give any such direction unless he is 
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satisfied that the maintenance of the 
stability of the Federal Government requires him 
so to do. 

Where an Aot of the Federal Legislature imposes a 
surcharge for Federal purposes, the Act is to provide 
for the payment by each Federated State in which taxes 
on income are not leviable by the Federation of a 
contribution to the revenues of the Federation assessed 
on such basis as may be prescribed. 

Corporation Tax 

Section 139 of the Act deals with Corporation Tax, 
which is included in the Federal Legislative List. In 
conformity with the White Paper proposal this section 
provides that Corporation Tax shall not be levied by 
the Federation in any Federated State until ten years 
have elapsed from the establishment of the Federation. 
It also reserves to any State which prefers that com* 
panies subject to the law of the State should not be 
directly taxed the right itself to contribute an equiva- 
lent sum to the Federal fisc. If the Ruler of a State is 
dissatisfied with the determination as to the amount of 
the contribution payable by his State in any financial 
year, he may appeal to the Federal Court. 

“Corporation Tax” is defined as meaning “any tax 
on so much of the income of companies as does not 
represent agricultural income being a tax to which the 
enactments requiring or authorising companies to make 
deductions in respect of income tax from payments of 
interest or dividends, or from other pa 3 rments represent- 
ing a distribution of profits, have no application,” 
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Salt Excise and Export Duties 

Section 140 provides that duties on salt, Federal 
duties of excise and export duties are to be levied and 
collected by the Federation. But if an Act of the 
Federal Legislature so provides, there are to be paid 
out of the revenues of the Federation to the Provinces 
and to the Federated States, if any, to which the Act 
imposing the duty extends, sums equivalent to the 
whole or any part of the net proceeds. Those sums are 
to be distributed among the Provinces and those States 
in accordance with such principles of distribution as 
may be formulated by such Act. 

It is provided, however, that one-half, or such greater 
proportion as His Majesty in Council may determine, 
of the net proceeds in each year of any export duty on 
jute or jute products shall not form part of the revenues 
of the Federation but shall be assigned to the Provinces 
"“or Federated States in which jute is grown in proportion 
to the respective amounts of jute grown therein. 

PmoB Sanction op (Iovbbnob-Gbnbbal 

Under section 141 no Bill or amendment is to be 
introduced or moved in either Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature except with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in his discretion which — 

(i) imposes or varies any tax or duty in which 
Provinces are interested — ^that is to say, a tax 
or duty the whole or part of the net proceeds 
whereof are assigned to any Province; or 

(ii) varies the meaning of the expression “agri- 
cultural income” as defined for the purposes of 
the enactments relating to Indian income tax; or 
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(iii) affects the principles on which moneys ai-o or 
may be distributable to Provinces or States; or 

(iv) imposes any such Federal surcharge as is men- 
tioned in sections 137 and 13S. 

It is further provided that the Governor-General is 
not to give his sanction to the introduction of any Bill 
or the moving of any amendment imposing in any year 
any such Federal surcharge unless he is satisfied “that 
all practicable economies and all practicable measures 
for otherwise increasing the proceeds of Federal taxa- 
tion or the portion thereof retainable by the Federation 
would not result in the balancing of Federal receipts 
and expenditure on revenue account in that year”. 

Fedbbal and Pbovinoial Lists 

It is interesting to contrast the financial subjects 
included in the Federal IjCgislative Ijist with those 
included in the Provincial Legislative List: 

ITEDBBAL LEdlSLATlVIfl LIST 
Duties of customs, including export duties. 

Duties of excise on tobacco and other goods manu- 
factured or produced in India except — 

(o) alcoholic liquors for human consumption; 

{b) opium, Indian hemp and other narcotic drugs 
and narcotics; non-narcotic drugs; 

(c) medicinal and toilet preparations containing 
alcohol or any substance included in (6). 

Corporation tax. 

Salt. 
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Taxes on income other than agricultural income. 

Taxes on the capital value of the assets, exclusive 
of agricultural land, of individuals and companies; 
taxes on the capital of companies. 

Duties in respect of succession to property other 
than agricultural land. 

The rates of stamp duty in respect of hills of ex- 
change, cheques, promissory notes, bills of lading, 
letters of credit, policies of insurance, proxies and 
receipts. 

Terminal taxes on goods or passengers carried by 
railway or air; taxes on railway fares and freights. 

PROVmOIAL LEGISLATIVE LIST 

Land revenue, including the assessment and col- 
lection of revenue. 

Duties of excise on the following goods manufac- 
tured or produced in the Province and countervailing 
duties at the same or lower rates on similar goods 
manufactured or produced elsewhere in India — 

{a) alcoholic liquors for human consumption; 

{b) opium, Indian hemp and other narcotic drugs 
and narcotics; non-narcotic drugs; 

(c) medicinal and toilet preparations containing 
alcohol or any substance included in (6). 

Taxes on agricultural income. 

Taxes on lands and buildingB, hearths and windows. 

Duties in respect of succession to agricultural land. 

Taxes on mineral rights subject to any limitations 
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imposed by any Act of the Federal Legislature re- 
lating to mineral development. 

Capitation taxes. 

Taxes on professions, trades, callings and employ- 
ments. 

Taxes on animals and boats. 

Taxes on the sale of goods and on advertisements. 

Cesses on the entry of goods into a local area. 

Taxes on luxuries, including taxes on entertain- 
ments, amusements, betting and gambling. 

The rates of stamp duty in respect of documents 
other than those specified in the provisions of the 
Federal Legislative List with regard to rates of stamp 
duty. 

Dues on passengers and goods carried on inland 
waterways, 

ToUs. 

No burden is to be imposed on the revenues of the 
Federation or the Provinces except for the purposes of 
India. 


III. THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 

The White Paper proposals relating to responsibility 
for the finance of the Federation were based on the 
assumption that before the first Federal Ministry came 
into being a Reserve Bank, free from political influence, 
would have been set up by the Indian Legislature and 
be already successfully operating. 

For the purpose of consUtuting it the Indian Legisla- 
ture passed The Reserve Bank of India Act 1934 (Aci 
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No. 11 of 1934). The Bank was duly set up in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. Its business is to regu- 
late the issue of Bank-notes and the keeping of re- 
serves with a view to securing monetary stability in 
British India and generally to operate the currency and 
credit system of the country to its advantage. The ori- 
ginal share capital of the Bank is five crores of rupees 
(£3,750,000) divided into shares of one hundred rupees 
each. Separate registers of shareholders are to be main- 
tained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Ean- 
goon. The general superintendence and direction of the 
afiairs and business of the Bank are entrusted to a Cen- 
tral Board of Directors, consisting of a Governor and 
two Deputy-Governors appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council, four Directors nominated by the 
Governor-General in Council, eight Directors elected 
on behalf of the shareholders on the various registers, 
— and one Government oifioial nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council. 

“Reliance on the Bank to play its due part in safe- 
guarding India’s financial stability and credit clearly 
demands’’, said the Select Joint Committee, “ that at all 
events its essential features should be protected against 
amendments of the law which would destroy their 
effect for the purpose in view.’’ 

The British Legislature has enacted — ^by section 162 
of the new Act — ^that the Governor-General is to exer- 
cise the following functions in relation to the Bank in 
his discretion — 

(a) the appointment and removal from office of the 
Governor and Deputy-Governors of the Bank, the 
approval of their salaries and allowances, and 
the fixing of their terms of office; 
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(b) the appointment of an officiating Governor or 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank; 

(c) the supersession of the Central Board of the Bank 
and any action consequent thereon; and 

(d) the liquidation of the Bank. 

In nominating directors of the Bank and in remo ving 
from office any director nominated by him the Governor- 
General is to exercise his individual judgment. 

Further, it is provided by section 163 that no Bill or 
amendment which affects the coinage or currency of 
the Federation or the constitution or functions of the 
Bank is to be introduced into or moved in either 
Chamber of the Federal Legislature without the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in his discretion. 

IV, REMISSIONS TO THE STATES 

The Joint Select Committee pointed out that the 
entry of the States into the Federation involved some 
complicated financial adjustments, mainly in respect of 
tributes and ceded territories. These adjustments were 
examined in the Report of the Indian States Enquiry 
Committee 1932 (Cmd. 4103); and they are dealt with 
by section 147 of the Act. 

This section contains provisions whereby His Majesty, 
in signifying his acceptance of the Instrument of Ac- 
cession of a State, may agree to remit over a period not 
exceeding twenty years from the date of the aopession 
of the State to the Federation any cash contributions 
payable by that State. 

The section further provides that where any terri- 
tories have been voluntarily ceded to the Crown by a 
Federated State before the passing of the Act — 
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(а) in return for specific military guarantees; or 

(б) in return for the discharge of the State from 
obligations to provide military assistance, 

there are, if His Majesty, in signifying his acceptance 
of the Instrument of Accession of that State, so directs, 
to be paid to that State (but in the first-mentioned case 
on condition that such guarantees are waived) such 
sums as, in the opinion of His Majesty, ought to be 
paid in respect of any such cession. 

Every such agreement or direction is to be such as to 
secure that no such remission or payment shall be made 
until the Provinces have b^un to receive moneys under 
section 138 (relating to taxes on income). In the case 
of a remission it is to be complete before the expira- 
tion of twenty years from the date of the accession to 
the Federation of the State in question, or before the 
^end of the second prescribed period referred to in 
section 138 (2), whichever first occurs. 

No such contribution is to be remitted by virtue of 
any such agreement save in so far as it exceeds the 
value of any privilege or immunity enjoyed by the 
State. In fixing the amount of any payments in respect 
of ceded territories, account is to be taken of the value 
of any such privilege or immunity. 

The section is to apply in the case of any cash con- 
tributions the liability for which has been discharged 
by payment of a capital sum or sums. Accordingly His 
Majesty may agree that the capital sum or sums so paid 
shall be repaid either by instalments or otherwise, and 
such repayments are to be deemed to be remissions for 
the purposes of the section. 

In this section “cash contributions” means — 
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(o) periodical contributions in acknowlodgmont of the 
suzerainty of Hia Majesty, including contribu- 
tions payable in connection with any arrangement 
for the aid and protection of a State by His 
Majesty, and contributions in commutation of 
any obligation of a State to provide military 
assistance to His Majesty, or in respect of the 
maintenance by His Majesty of a special force for 
service in connection with a State, or in respect 
of the maintenance of local military forces or 
pohoe, or in respect of the expenses of an agent; 

(b) periodical contributions fixed on the creation or 
restoration of a State, or on a re-grant or increase 
of territory, including annual payments for grants 
of land on perpetual tenure or for equalisation of 
the value of exchanged territory; 

(o) periodical contributions formerly payable to 
another State but now payable to His Majesty by 
right of conquest, assignment or lapse. 

“Privilege or immunity” means any such right, 
privilege, advantage or immunity of a financial char- 
acter as is hereinafter mentioned (not being a right, 
privilege, advantage or immunity smrendered upon the 
accession of the State, or one which, in the opinion of 
His Majesty, for any other reason ought not to be taken 
into account), that is to say — 

(«) rights, privileges or advantages in respect of, or 
connected with, the levying of sea customs or the 
production and sale of untaxed salt; 

{b) sums receivable iu respect of the abandonment or 
stmender of the right to levy internal customs 
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duties, or to produce or manufacture salt, or to 
tax salt or other commodities or goods in transit, 
or sums receivable in lieu of grants of free salt; 

(c) the annual value to the Ruler of any privilege or 
territory granted in respect of the abandonment 
or surrender of any such right as is mentioned in 
the last preceding paragraph; 

(d) privileges in respect of free service stamps or 
the free carriage of State mails on government 
business; 

(fi) the privilege of entry free from customs duties of 
goods imported by sea and transported in bond to 
the State in question; and 

(/) the right to issue currency notes. 

The SsPABATioJir of Burma 

With the view to preventing undue disturbance of 
trade in the period immediately following the separation 
of India and Burma, and with a view to safeguarding 
the economic interests of Burma during that period, it 
is provided by section 160 that His Majesty in Council 
may give such directions as he thinks fit for those pur- 
poses with respect to the duties which are, while the 
Order is in force, to be levied on goods imported into or 
exported from India or Burma and with respect to 
ancillary and related matters. Effect was given to this 
section by the India and Burma (Trade Regulation) 
Order 1937 (S.R, & 0., 1937, No. 268), which pro- 
vides, in substance, that the customs duties leviable 
before the separation on goods imported to or exported 
from either territory shall remain the same. 
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FEDERAL RAILWAY AUTHORITY 

1. Functions and Composition 
IT. The Railway Tribunal 

I. FUNCTIONS AND COMPOSITION 

The ma kin g of provision for the control of railways is a 
recurrent problem in the establishment of a Federation. 
The experience of the Goramonwoalth of Australia, 
where the railways have boon constrnctod to most the 
needs of tho constituent States rather than the Federa- 
tion, seemed to indicate tho necessity of Federal control. 
Tho White Paper suggested tliat, while the Federal 
Government and Legislature should oxercise a general 
oontrol over railway policy, the actual administration 
of the railways in India (including those worked by 
companies) should bo placed by the Constitution Act 
in the hands of a statutory Railway Authority. 

This scheme was adopted in the Report of the Joint 
Select Committee and effect is given to it by section 
181 , which provides that the executive authority of the 
Federation in respect of the regulation, construction, 
maintenance and operation of railways is to be exer- 
cised by a Federal Railway Authority. The executive 
authority of the Federation is defined as extending to 
the organisation of undertakings which are ancillary 
to the maintenance of railways. Hence it follows that 
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the Federal Railway Authority can establish road ser- 
vices or enter into agreements with other bodies to rtm 
road services in. connection with their railways. But, 
notwithstanding this provision, the Federal Govern- 
ment or its officers are to perform in regard to the con- 
struction, equipment and operation of railways such 
functions for securing the safety both of members of 
the public and of persons operating the railways, includ- 
ing the holding of inquiries into the causes of accidents, 
as, in the opinion of the Federal Government, should be 
performed by persons independent of the Authority and 
of any railway administration. 

Section 183 provides that the Federal Railway 
Authority, in discharging their functions under the 
Act, are to act on business principles, due regard being 
had by them to the interests of agriculture, industry, 
commerce and the general public, and, in particular, 
are to make proper provision for meeting out of their 
receipts on revenue account aU expenditure to which 
such receipts are applicable under the provisions of the 
Act. In the discharge of their functions they are to be 
guided by such instructions on questions of policy as 
may be given to them by the Federal Government. If 
any dispute arises as to whether a question is or is 
not a question of policy, the decision of the Governor- 
General in his discretion is to be final. 

The powers which the Governor-General possesses 
of t akin g action in virtue of his special responsibilities 
and in respect of the reserved subjeote extends to the 
giving of directions to the Railway Authority; and, since 
this Authority is a Federal Authority, in the event of 
a breakdown of the Constitution he may assume to 
himself their powers. 
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Except in such classes of cases as may be specified in 
regulations to be made by the Federal Government, the 
Railway Authority is not to acqt^ire or dispose of any 
land, and, when it is necessary for them to acquire 
compulsorily any land for the purposes of their func- 
tions, the Federal Government is to cause that land to 
be acquired on their behalf and at their expense. 

Under the joint operation of section 186 and the 
eighth schedule to the Act, the Federal Railway 
Authority is to be a body corporate which may sue and 
be sued in that name and in the like manner and in the 
like oases as a company operating a railway may sue 
and be sued. Contracts made by or on behalf of the 
Authority are to bo enforceable by or against the 
Authority and not the Federation, 

The members of the Federal Railway Arithority are 
to bo appointed partly by the Govornor-Gonoral in his 
discretion, and partly by the Federal Government. No 
person is to be qualified to bo appointed a inombor of 
the Railway Authority imless: (a) ho lias had experience 
in commerce, industry, agriculture, finance, or admini- 
stration, or (b) he is, or withui tlie twolvo months lost 
preceding, has been: (i) a member of the Federal or any 
Provincial Legislature; (ii) in the service of the Crown 
in India; or {iii) a railway officer in India. 

The head of the executive staff of the Federal Railway 
Authority is to he a Chief Railway Commissioner. He 
is to be a person with experience of railway administra- 
tion, and will be appointed by the Governor-General, 
exercising his individual judgment, after consultation 
with the Authority. The Chief Railway Comnaissioner 
is to be assisted by a Financial Commissioner appointed 
by the Federal Government. Further, the Authority, 
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upon the recommendation of the Chief Railway Com- 
missioner, may appoint additional Commissioners. 
Though not members of the Authority, the Cliief Rail- 
way Commissioner and the Financial Commissioner are 
to have the right to attend all its meetings. 

II. THE RAILWAY TRIBUNAL 

The Railway Authority and evfery Federated State 
are to exercise their powers in relation to the railways 
with which they are respectively concerned so as to 
afford all reasonable facilities for the receiving, forward- 
ing, and delivery of traffic upon and from those rail- 
ways, and so as to secure that there shah be between 
one railway system and another no unfair discrimination 
by the granting of undue preferences or otherwise and 
no unfair or uneconomic competition. Complaints that 
.these provisions have not been complied with are to be 
made to and determined by a body called the Railway 
Tribimal. 

If the Railway Authority, in the exercise of any execu- 
tive authority of the Federation in relation to inter- 
change of traffic or maximum or minimum rates and 
fores or station or service terminals, give any direction 
to a Federated State, the State may complain that 
the direction discriminates unfairly against the railways 
of the State or imposes on the State an obligation to 
afford facilities which are not in the circumstances 
reasonable. Such complaints are to be determined by 
the Railway Tribunal. 

The composition and jurisdiction of this Court is pro- 
vided for by section 196. It is to consist of a President 
and two other persons to be selected to act in each case 
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by the Governor-General from a panel of eight persons 
appointed by him and having railway, administrative 
or business experience. The President is to be such one 
of the judges of the Federal Court as may be appointed 
for the purpose by the Governor-General after consulta- 
tion with the Chief Justice of India. 

The jurisdiction of the Tribunal is to adjudicate upon 
the complaints mentioned and upon objections raised 
with respect to the construction or reconstruction of 
railways. For the purpose of exercising this jurisdiction 
the Tribunal may make such orders, including interim 
orders, orders varying or discharging a direction or 
order of the Federal Railway Authority, orders for the 
payment of compensation or damage and of costs, and 
orders for the production of documents and the attend- 
ance of witnesses, as the circumstances of the case may 
require; and it is to be blie duty of the Railway Authority 
and of every Federated State and of every person or 
authority afleoted to give ellect to any such order. 

An appeal is to lie to the Federal Court from any de- 
cision of the Railway Tribunal on a question of law. 
Judgment of the Federal Court on the hearing of such 
appeal is to be final. 
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THE JUDICATURE 

I. The Federal Court 

II. The High Courts in British India 

III. District Judges 

IV. The Subordinate Judiciat'y 

I. THE FEDERAL COURT 

A Federal Court has been established under the Act. 
As was pointed out in the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee, it is an essential element in a Federal Con- 
stitution. “It is at once the interpreter and guardian of 
the Constitution and a tribunal for the determination 
of disputes between the constituent units of the Federa- 
tion.” 

The Government of India (Commencement and Tran- 
sitory Provisions) Order 1936 (S.R. & 0., 1036, No. 672) 
provided that the sections of the Act relating to the 
Federal Court should come into operation on such date 
as His Majesty might by Order in Council appoint. 
Under the terms of this Order, the Government of India 
(Federal Court) Order 1936 (S.R. & O., 1936, No. 1323) 
was made Tmder which the majority of the provisions 
relating to the Federal Court came into force on 1st Octo- 
ber 1937. The Court held its inaugural sitting at Delhi on 
6th December 1937. 

The Act provides that the Federal CoTirt shall consist of 
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a Chief Justice of India and such number of oiher judges 
as His Majesty may deem necessary. The puisne judges are 
not, however, to exceed six unless and until an address has 
been presented by the Federal Legislature to the Covernor- 
General for submission to His Majesty praying for an 
increase in the number. 

Every judge of the Federal Court is to be appointed 
by His Majesty and is to hold office imtil he attsinB 
the age of sixty-five years. But a judge may resign 
his office; and he may be removed therefrom by His 
Majesty on the ground of misbehaviour or of infirm- 
ity of mind or body if the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, on reference being made to them by His 
Majesty, report that the judge ought on any such ground 
to he removed. 

A person is not qualified for appointment as a judge 
of the Federal Court unless ho — 

(а) has been for at least five years a judge of a TTjgh 
Court in British India or in a Federated State; or 

(б) is a barrister of England or Northern Ireland of 
at least ten years’ standing, or a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates in Scotland of at least ten 
years’ standing; or 

(o) has been for at least ten years a pleader of a 
High Court in British India or in a Federated 
State or of two or more such Courts in succession. 
(Note. — The expression “ pleader ” includes advocate.) 

A person is not, however, to be qualified for appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice of India unless he is, or when &st 
appointed to judicial office was, a barrister, u member 
of the Faculty of Advocates or a pleader. Further in re- 
lation to the Chief Justice of India for the references in 
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paragraphs (6) and (c) above to ten years there are to be 
substituted references to fifteen years. 

Rules governing the conditions of service of the 
Judges of the federal Court are contained in the 
Government of India (Federal Court) Order 1937 (S.R. 
& 0., 1937, No. 703) made on the 29th July 1937. 

The first Chief Justice of India is Sir Maurice Linford 
Gwyer (formerly first Parliamentary counsel to the 
Treasury), and Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman (formerly 
Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court) and Mr. 
M. R. Jayakar (an eminent lawyer who shared in the 
making of the new Constitution) have been appointed 
Judges of the Court. 

The Federal Court will sit at Delhi and at such other 
place or places, if any, as the Chief Justice of India may, 
with the approval of the Governor-General, from time to 
time appoint. It will have — 

1. An original jurisdiction. 

2. An appellate jurisdiction in appeals from High 
Courts in British India. 

3. An appellate jurisdiction in appeals from High 
Courts in Federated States. 

The original jurisdiction of the Federal Court is thus 
defined in the Act — 

204. — (1) Subject to the provisions of this Act, the 
Federal Court ^all, to the exclusion of any other court, 
have an original jurisdiction in any dispute between 
any two or more of the following parties, that is to say, 
the Federation, any of the Provinces or any of the 
Federated States, if and in so far as the dispute in- 
volves any question (whether of law or fact) on which 
the existence or extent of a legal right depends; 
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Provided that the said jurisdiction shall not extend 
to — 

(a) a dispute to which a State is a party, unless the 
dispute — 

(i) concerns the interpretation of this Act or 
of an Order in Council made thereimder, or the 
extent of the legislative or executive authority 
vested in the Federation by virtue of the instru- 
ment of Accession of that State; or 

(ii) arises under an agreement made mdei 
Part VI of this Act in relation to the administra- 
tion in that State of a law of the Federal Legisla- 
ture, or otherwise concerns some matter with re- 
spect to which the Federal Legislature has power 
to mahe laws for that State; or 

(iii) arises under an agreement made after the 
establishment of the Federation, with the ap- 
proval of His Majesty’s Bepresentative for the 
exercise of the functions of the Crown in its rela- 
tions with Indian States, between that State and 
the Federation or a Province being an agreement 
which expressly provides that the said jurisdic- 
tion shall extend to such a dispute; 

(b) a dispute arising imder any agreement which 
expressly provides that the said jurisdiction shall 
not extend to such a dispute. 

(2) The Federal Court in the exercise of its original 
jurisdiction shall not pronounce any judgment other 
than a declaratory judgment. 

It is to be observed that the seotion refers to a dispute 
involving “any question (whether of law or fact) on 
which the existence or extent of a legal right depends”. 
In 'Warren v. Murray (1894, 2 Q.B. 648), Lord Esher, 
M.B., said that the actual legal rights of the parties 
meant their equitable as well as their Common Law 
rights. 
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“Substantial Question oe Law” 

Section 206 deals with iJie appellate jurisdiction of 
the Federal Court in appeals from High Courts in 
British India. Pursuant to the provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India (Federal Court) Order 1936 (S.R. & 0., 
1936, No. 1323), this section came into force on 1st 
April 1937. It is to be observed that an appeal will 
lie from any judgment, decree or final order of a TTigli 
Court “if the High Court certifies that the case involves 
a substantial question of law as to the interpretation 
of this Act or any Order in Council made thereunder”. 
The section is as follows — 

205. — (1) An appeal shall lie to the Federal Court 
from any judgment, decree or final order of a Higb 
Court in British India, if tixe High Court Certifies that 
the case involves a substantial question of law as to 
the interpretation of this Act or any Order in Council 
made thereunder, and it shall be the duty of every 
High Court in British India to consider in every case 
whether or not any such question is involved and of its 
own motion to give or to withhold a certificate accord- 
ingly. 

(2) Where such a cerUficate is given, any party in 
the case may appeal to the Federal Court on the ground 
that any such question as aforesaid has been wrongly 
decided, and on any ground on which that party co^d 
have appealed without special leave to His Majesty in 
Coimcil if no such certificate had been given, and, with 
the leave of the Federal Court, on any other ground, 
and no direct appeal shall lie to His Majesty in Council, 
either with or without special leave. 

Appeals from India to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council are provided for by sections 100-112 of 
the Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 
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The words “substantial question of law” occur in 
section 110 of the Code — “and where the decree or 
final order appealed from aflSrms the decision of the 
Court immediately below the Court passing such decree 
or final order, the appeal must involve some substantial 
question of law”. In Kamppanan Servai v. Srinivasan 
Chetti (1901, L.R., 29 I.A. 38), where the Madras High 
Court gave leave to appeal stating by their Order, 
“There seems to be a point of law, which, however, 
does not appear to have been argued here”, the Judicial 
Committee dismissed the appeal without a hearing. In 
Hanuman Prasad v. Bhi^wati Prasad (1902, 24 I.L.R. 
AU. 236), it was suggested that the words “substantial 
question of law” mean a question of great public or 
private importance. 

Eklaeqhmhht ojt Appullatis Jumsdiotion 

By section 206 of the Act power is given to the Federal 
Legislature, where the sanction of the Governor-General 
for the introduction of the measui'e has been obtained, 
to provide by Act that in such civil cases as may be 
specified therein an appeal shall lie to the Federal Courl/ 
from a judgment decree or final order of a High Court 
in British India without any certificate. No appeal, 
however, is to lie under any such Act unless — 

(ffl) the amoimt or value of the subject matter of the 
dispute in the court of first instance and still in 
dispute on appeal was and is not less than fifty 
thousand rupees or such other sum not less than 
fifteen thousand rupees as may be specified by 
the Act, or the judgment decree or fltnal order 
involves directly or indirectly some claim or 
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question respecting property of the like amount 
or value; or 

(6) the Federal Court gives special leave to appeal. 

If the Federal Legislature thus enlarges the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Federal Coint consequential pro- 
vision may also be made for the abolition in whole or in 
part of direct appeals in civil cases from High Courts in 
British India to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, either with or without special leave. 

The provision for the enlargement of the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Federal Court takes the place of the 
proposal contained in the White Paper (Cmd. 4268) for 
the establishment of a separate Supreme Court to hear 
appeals from the Provincial High Courts. The Joint 
Select Committee did not feel able to recommend the 
adoption of this proposal. “A Supreme Court of this 
kind”, the Report pointed out, “would be independent 
of and in no sense subordinate to the .Federal Court; 
but it would be impossible to avoid a certain overlapping 
of jurisdictions, owing to the difficulty of determining 
in particular cases whether or not a constitutional issue 
was raised by a case under appeal. This might involve 
the two Courts in undignified and very undesirable 
disputes.” In the event of the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Federal Coxut being enlarged, the Joint Select 
Committee assumed that the Court would sit in two 
Chambers, the first dealing with federal cases and the 
second with British India appeals. Effect is given to 
this view by section 214 of the Act, which enacts that, 
if the Federal Legislature makes provision for enlarging 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Court, the rules ahiall 
provide for “the constitution of a special division of the 
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Court for the pui'poso of deciding all cases wliioh would 
have been within the jurisdiction of the Court even if 
its jurisdiction had not been so enlarged”. 

Under section 207 of the Act an appeal will lie to the 
Federal Court from a High Court in a Federated State 
by way of special case to be stated on the ground that 
a question of law has been wrongly decided. Such ques- 
tion must be one which — 

(i) concerns the interpretation of the Act or of an 
Order in Council made thereunder; or 

(ii) concerns the extent of the legislative or executive 
authority vested in the Federation by virtue of 
the Instrument of Accession of that State; or 

(iii) arises under an agreement made under Part VI 
of the Act (which deals with administrative rela- 
tions between Federation, J^rovimsos and States) 
in relation to tho admin istration in that State 
of a law of tho Federal Logislaturo. 


Appeals to Pjuvv Coctnoil 

Section 208 provides that an appeal may be brought 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council from a 
decision of the Federal Court as follows — 

Without leave — From any judgment of the Federal 
Court given in the exercise of its original jurisdiction 
in any dispute which concerns the interpretation of the 
Act or of an Order in Council made thereunder, or tiie 
extent of the legislative or executive authority vested 
in the Federation by virtue of the Instrument of Ac- 
cession of any State, or arises under an agreement 
made under Fart VI of the Act in relation to the ad- 
ministration in any State of a law of the Federal Legis- 
lature. 
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By leave of the Federal Court or of His Majesty in 

Council — In any other case. 

In the construction of statutes and all written instru- 
ments the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council have 
consistently acted on the golden rule referred to by 
Lord Wensleydale in Grey v. Pearson (1857, 6 H.L. 
Cas. 61) at p. 106 — “ ... in construing . . . statutes and 
aU written instruments the grammatical and ordinary 
sense of the words is to be adhered to, unless that would 
lead to some absurdity or some repugnance or incon- 
sistency with the rest of the instrument, in which case 
the grammatical and ordinary sense of the words may 
be modified, so as to avoid that absurdity and incon- 
sistency, but no farther”. 

Another rule of statutory interpretation was stated 
thus by Lord Justice James in Greaves v. Tofield (1880, 

. 14 Oh. D. 663) at p. 571 — “If an Act of Parliament uses 
the same language which was used in a former Act of 
Parliament referring to the same subject, and passed 
with the same purpose, and for the same object, the 
safe and well-known rule of construction is to assume 
that the Legislature when using well-known words 
upon which there have been well-known decisions uses 
those words in the sense which the decisions have at- 
tached to them”. To the ride as so stated Lord Mac- 
millan, in Barras v. Aberdeen Steam Trawling and 
Fishing Company Limited (1933, A.C. 402) at p. 447, 
said he was prepared whole-heartedly to subscribe. 

In Simms v. The Registrar of Probates (1900, A.C. 
323) — an appeal from the Supreme Court of South 
Australia — ^Lord Hobhouse, speaking for the Judicial 
Committee in relation to the construction of a statute 
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said, “It is quite true, as Bundoy J. intimates when ho is 
pointing out the severity oi the law, that Courts must 
nevertheless construe it according to its true meaning. 
But where there arc two meanings each adequately 
satisfying the language, and great harshness is pro- 
duced by one of them, that has legitimate influence in 
inclining the mind to the other.” 

The principles upon which the Judicial Committee 
have aotod in granting special leave to appeal from the 
Supreme Court of the Dominion of Canada (and Bederaf 
Courts in other self-governing Dominions) were stated 
thus in Prince v. Gagnon (1882, 8 App. Cas. 103)— 
“Their Lordships are not prepared to advise Her 
Majesty to exercise her prerogative by admitting an 
appeal to Her Majesty in Council from the Supreme 
Court of the Dominion, save where the case is of gravity 
involving matter of public intorost or some important 
question of law, or afloctiug property of considerable 
amount or where the case is otherwise of some public 
importance or of a very substantial character”. See also 
Clerque v. Murray (1903, A.C. 521). 

The Judicial Committee will not review criminal 
proceedings unless it be shown that by a disregard oi 
the forms of legal process or by some violation of the 
principles of natural justice or otherwise substantial and 
grave injustice has been done (In re Abraham Mallory 
Dillet, 1887, 12 App. Caa. 469). In Mohindar Singh v. 
The King-Emperor (1932, L.R., 69 1.A. 233), Lord Dun- 
edin said their Lordships had frequently stated that 
they do not sit as a Court of Criminal Appeal. For them 
to interfere with a criminal sentence there must be 
something so irregular or so outrageous as to shock the 
very basis of justice. Such an instance was found in 
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Billet’s case, which has always been held to be the lead- 
ing authority on such matters. 

It will have been observed that section 110 of the 
Act — ^which is set out in Chapter VII of this book — 
preserves the prerogative right of His Majesty to grant 
special leave to appeal from any Court. 

“We may perhaps point out”, said the Joint Select 
Committee in their Report, “that the jurisdiction of the 
Privy Council in relation to the States will be based upon 
the voluntary act of the Rulers themselves, i.e. their 
Instruments of Accession”. 

Federal Court Decisions 

Where the Federal Court allows an appeal it is to 
remit the case to the Court from which the appeal was 
brought with a declaration as to the judgment, decree or 
order which is to be substituted for the judgment, de- 
cree or order appealed against. The Court from which 
the appeal was brought is to give effect to the decision 
of the Federal Court. 

Under section 210 all authorities, civil and judicial, 
throughout the Federation are to act in aid of the 
Federal Court. 

Section 212 provides that the law declared by the 
Federal Court and by any judgment of the Privy Coun- 
cil shall, so far as applicable, be recognised as binding 
on aU Courts in British India. It is also to be binding 
in any Federated State so far as respects the applica- 
tion and interpretation of this Act or any other Order in 
Council thereunder or any other matter with respect to 
which the Federal Legislature has power to make laws 
in relation to the State. 
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Advisory Jdbisdiotion 

Authority is given to the Governor-General by seoHoi 
213 to consult 1he Federal Court if at any lime it appears 
to him that a question of law has arisen or is likely to 
arise which is of such a nature and of such public im- 
portance that it is expedient to obtain the opinion of the 
Court upon it; and the Court may, after such hearing as 
they think fit, report to the Govemor-Generai thereon, 
No report is to be made under this section save iu accord- 
ance with an opinion delivered in open Court with the 
concurrence of a majority of the Judges present at the 
hearing. Dissenting opinions may, however, be delivered. 

This advisory jurisdiction of the Federal Court ij 
analogous to that possessed by the Privy Council nnHff 
section 4 of the Judicial Cominitloo Act 1833, which 
provides that His Majesty may refer to the Committal 
for hearing or consideration any matters whatsoever at 
Hie Majesty may think J3i, and that iJje Commiisi 
shall thereupon hear and consider tho .same, and shall 
advise His Majesty thoroon. A case whore this procedure 
was adopted is In ro Piracy Jure Gentium (1934, 
A.C. 686). 

Procedure under the Judicial Committee Act 1833, 
differs from that under section 213 in one respeot- 
dissenting judgments are not delivered in the Privy 
Council. In allowing expression of dissent the Federal 
Court follows the practice of the International Court all 
The Hague, 

All prooeodinga in the Federal Court are in the 
English language. 

Fbderal OotTET Rules 

Rules made under section 214 of the new Act govern 
ing the practice and prooedure of the Federal Coral 
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were notified in The, Gazette of India on 2nd December 
1937 and are set out in the Appendix to this book. 

n. THE HIGH COURTS IN BRITISH INDIA 

Under section 219 the following Courts axe deemed to 
be High Courts for the purposes of the Act— 

The High Courts in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Lahore, and Patna. 

The Chief Court in Oudh. 

The Judicial Commissioner’s Courts in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince and in Sind. 

Any other Court in British India constituted or re- 
constituted as a High Court. 

Any other comparable Court in British India which 
His Majesty in Council may declare to be a High Court 
for the purposes of the Act. 

Courts were established in Bengal, Madras and Bom- 
bay by a Charter of George I in 1726. That Charter 
gave an appeal to His Majesty in Council. The statute 
37 Geo. Ill, 0 . 142 — "an Act for the better administra- 
tion of justice at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay” — 
authorised the issue of Letters Patent whereby Supreme 
Courts were established. Then in 1861, by the statute 
24 & 25 Viet. c. 104 — “an Act for establishing High 
Courts of Judicature in India”— the Crown was em- 
powered to erect and establish by Letters Patent High 
Courts of Judicature at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 
These Courts were in fact constituted pursuant to that 
Act by Letters Patent dated 28th December 1866, 
which contained rules defining their jurisdiction, civil 
and criminal, and providing for appeals to the Privy 
Council. 
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Letters Patent establishing a High Court for the 
North-Western Provinces, now called the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad, were issued in 1806. The High 
Court at Patna was established in 1916 and that at 
Lahore in 1919, 

The Chief Court in Oudh was established in 1926 in 
place of a Judicial Commissioner’s Court. Its jurisdic- 
tion corresponds substantially to that of a High Court. 

Prior to the passing of the new Act, the High Court 
at Calcutta was mainly under the jurisdiction of the 
Central Government. The other High Courts were under 
the jmisdiction of the local Governments. The Joint 
Select Committee reported in favour of bringing the 
Calcutta High Court into the same relationship with the 
Bengal Government as that obtaining between all other 
High Courts and their respective Provincial Govern- 
ments; and the new Act makes provision aooordin^y. 

Appointment op Judges 

Under section 220 of the Act every High Court is to be 
a court of record and is to consist of a Chief Justice and 
"such other judges as His Majesty may from time to time 
deem it necessary to appoint”. 

Thus the former statutory requirement that not less 
than one- third of the Judges of every High Court must 
have been called to the English, Soottiah or Irish Bar, 
and that not less than one-third must be members of the 
Indian Civil Service, is abrogated. “We are informed”, 
said the Joint Select Committee in their Report, “that 
the rigidity of this rule has sometimes caused difficulty 
in the selection of Judges”. They expressed themselves 
as clear, however, that the Indian Civil Service Judges 
are an important and valuable element in the judiciary, 
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and that their presence adds greatly to the strength of 
the High Courts. 

Before the Act the Indian Civil Service Judges were 
not eligible for permanent appointment as Chief Justice 
of a High Court. His Majesty’s freedom of choice is no 
longer fettered in this respect. 

“We need hardly add”, said the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, “that our acceptance of the proposal to abrogate 
the statutory proportion so far as barristers are con- 
cerned implies no doubt as to the necessity of continu- 
ing, in the interests of the maintenance of British legal 
traditions, to recruit a reasonable proportion of bar- 
risters or advocates from the United Bangdom as Judges 
of the High Courts.” 

Every Judge of a High Court is to be appointed by 
His Majesty and is to hold office until he attains the age 
of sixty years. (As has been noted, the retiring age of a 
Judge of the Federal Court is sixty-five years.) But he 
may resign his office; and he may be removed there- 
from in the same manner as a Judge of the Federal 
Court. 

A person is not qualified for appointment as a Judge 
of a High Court unless he — 

(a) is a barrister of England or Northern Ireland of 
at least ten years’ standing or a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates in Scotland of at least ten 
years’ standing; or 

(&) is a member of the Indian Civil Service of at least 
ten years’ standing who has for at least three 
years served as or exercised the powers of a Dis- 
trict Judge; or 

(c) has for at least five years held a judicial office in 
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British India not inferior to that of a subordinate 
judge or judge of a small cause court; or 

(ei) has for at least ten years been a pleader of any 
High Court or of two or more such Courts in suc- 
cession. 

A person is not, however, unless he is, or when first 
appointed to judicial office was, a barrister, a member 
of the Faculty of Advocates or a pleader, to be qualified 
for appointment as Chief Justice of any High Court con- 
stituted by Letters Patent until he has served for not less 
than three years as a judge of a High Court. 

The conditions of service of High Court Judges are 
regulated by the Government of Indian (High Court 
Judges) Order 1937 (S.R. Sn 0., 1937, No. 257). 

The jurisdiction of existing High Courts is main- 
tained. 

Every High Court will have superintendence over all 
courts in India for the time being subject to its appellate 
jurisdiction and may — 

(fl) call for returns; 

(b) make and issue general rules and prescribe forms 
for regulating the practice and proceedings of 
such courts; 

(c) prescribe forms in which books, entries and 
accounts shall be kept by the officers of any such 
courts; and 

(d) settle tables of fees to be allowed to the sheriff, 
attorneys and all clerks and officers of courts. 

TBANsrBE or Cases to Ejoh Couet 

Under section 225 if, on application, a High Court 
is satisfied that a case pending in an inferior Court, 
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being a case -which the High Court has power to transfer 
to itself for trial, involves or is likely to involve the 
question of the validity of any Federal or Provincial 
Act, it is to exercise that power. An application for this 
purpose is not to be made except, in relation to a 
Federal Act, by the Advocate-General for the Federa- 
tion and, in relation to a Provincial Act, by the 
Advocate-General for the Federation or the Advocate- 
General for the Province. 

The Marquess of Zetland stated in the House of Lords 
on 4th July 1935 that the purpose of this section was 
to minimise the inconvenience caused by the possibility 
of an Act being challenged as ultra vires. 

Until otherwise provided by Act of the appropriate 
Legislature, no High Court wiU have any original juris- 
diction in any matter concerning the revenue or con- 
cerning any act ordered or done in its collection. 

As in the case of the Federal Court, all proceedings 
in every High Court are in the English language. 

III. DISTRICT JUDGES 

The appointment, posting and promotion of District 
Judges in any Province is to be made by the Governor 
of the Province, exercising his individual judgment. 
The High Court is to be consulted before a recommenda- 
tion as to the making of any such appointment is 
submitted to the Governor. 

A person not already in the service of His Majesty is 
only to be eligible for appointment as a District Judge if 
he has been for not less than five years a barrister, a 
member of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland, or a 
pleader, and is recommended by the High Court for 
appointment. 
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The expression “District Judge” is defined as in- 
cluding additional district judge, joint district judge, 
assistant district judge, chief judge of a small cause 
court, chief presidency magistrate, sessions judge, addi- 
tional sessions judge and assistant sessions judge. 


IV. THE SUBORDINATE JUDICIARY 

The Joint Select Committee were insistent in their 
Report upon the necessity of securing the independence 
of the subordinate Judiciary. “It is the Subordinate 
Judiciary in India”, they said, “who are brought most 
closely into contact with the people, and it is no less 
important, perhaps indeed even more important, that 
their independence should be placed beyond question 
than in the case of the superior Judges”. Effect is 
sought to be given to these views in sections 266 and 
260 of the Act. 

Section 266 deals with the subordinate civil judicial 
service, which is defined as meaning "a service consist- 
ing exclusively of persons intended to fill civil judicial 
posts inferior to the post of district judge”. 

The Governor of each Province is required, after 
consultation with the Provincial Public Service Com- 
mission and with the High Court, to make rules defining 
the standard of qualifications to be obtained by persons 
desirous of entering this service. 

The Provincial Public Service Commission for each 
Province, after holding such examinations, if any, as 
the Governor may think necessary, are required from 
time to time to make a list or lists of the persons whom 
they consider fit for appointment to the subordinate 
civil judicial service. Appointments are to be made by 
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the Governor from the persons included in the list or 
lists “in accordance with such regulations as may from 
time to time be made by him as to the number of 
persons in the said service who are to belong to the 
different communities in the Province”. 

The posting and promotion of, and the grant of leave 
to, persons belonging to the subordinate civil judicial 
service of a Province, and holding any post inferior to 
that of District Judge, will be in the hands of the High 
Court. Any such person, however, will have the right of 
appeal provided by the Act. 

Section 266 deals with the subordinate criminal 
magistracy. It provides that no recommendation shall 
be made for the grant of magisterial powers or of 
enhanced magisterial powers to, or the withdrawal of 
any magisterial power from, any person save after con- 
sultation with the District Magistrate of the district in 
which he is working or with the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, as the case may be. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE SERVICES OF THE CROWN 

I. The, Defence Forces 

II. The Givil Services 

III. Pvblic Service Commissions 

IV. Indemnity for Past Acts 

V. Safegvmding of Pensions 

I. THE DEFENCE FORCES 

Price to Ist April 1937 the Secretary of State for India 
was the constitutional and legal head of the Government 
of India. Subject to his orders, responsibility for the 
Defence of India rested with the Governor-General in 
Council. The Commander-in-Chief was an executive 
member of the Council sharing responsibility with the 
other members. 

During the transitionad period between Ist April 1937 
and the establishment of the Federation the Secretary 
of State for India will cease to be the constitutional and 
legal head of the Government of India, and executive 
responsibility will rest with the Governor-General in 
Council. Subject to the administrative changes which 
will be necessitated by the establishment of Provincial 
Autonomy, the old arrangements for defence will con- 
tinue. 

Once the Federation is established, both the political 
180 
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and fmanoial responsibility for Defence will rest with 
the Governor-General in his discretion, since Defence 
is a reserved subject. To assist him in the discharge 
of his functions the Governor-General may appoint a 
counsellor (see Chapter IV) who will have a right of 
audience, but not of voting in the Federal Legislature. 

Although the financial control of Defence administra- 
tion must be exercised by the Governor-General at his 
discretion, nevertheless it is the duty of the Governor- 
General to make such arrangements as may prove 
feasible to keep the Federal Department of Finance in 
close touch with this control. In addition, the Finance 
Minister is to be consulted before estimates of proposed 
expenditure for the Service of Defence are settled and 
laid before the Federal Legislature. 

The Commander-in-Chief, who is to be appointed by 
His Majesty by Warrant under the Royal Sign Manual, 
will cease to be a “member of the Government,” and will 
become the Governor-General’s technical adviser on 
military matters. He will, of course, remain in supreme 
command of the armed forces in India. Clause XVIII 
of the Governor-General’s draft Instrument of Instruc- 
tions provides that the Governor-General shall obtain 
the views of the Commander-in-Chief on any matter 
which win affect the discharge of the latter’s duties and 
transmit his opinion on such matters to the Secre- 
tary of State for India whenever the Commander-in- 
Chief may so request. 


Indianisation of the Abmy 

Commissions in Indian forces are to be granted by 
the Hing or by the officer duly authorised in that behalf. 
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Comnusaions can be granted to any person who might 
be, or has been, lawfully enlisted in the forces in 
India. 

The Act does not make provision for the complete 
Indianisation of the Army within a specified time. The 
Joint Select Committee were given to understand, how- 
ever, that the Governor-General’s Instrument of In- 
structions will formally recognise the fact that the de- 
fence of India must, to an increasing extent, be the con- 
cern of the Indian people and not of the United King- 
dom alone. In 1931 a scheme was introduced which 
provided for the Indianisation of the equivalent of one 
Cavalry Brigade and one Infantry Division complete 
with ah arms and anoihary services. 

The Joint Select Committee were assured that the 
scheme had been initiated by the military authorities in 
India with the fullest sense of their responsibility in the 
matter, and that further developments will depend 
upon the success of the experiment. 

Pursuant to the Msurance given to the Joint Select 
Committee, the Governor-General's draft Instrument of 
Instructions provides as follows: "And seeing that the 
Defence of India must to an increasing extent be the 
concern of the Indian people it is Our will in especial 
that Our Governor-General should have regard to this 
instruction in his administration of the Department of 
Defence; and notably that he shall bear in mind the 
desirability of ascertaining the views of his Ministeas 
when he shall have occasion to consider matters relating 
to the general policy of appointing Indian officers to 
our Indian Eorces, or the employment of our Indian 
Forces on service outside India”. 

The Secretary of State, acting in concurrence with 
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his Advisers, is to be the ultiraate authority for deciding 
the conditions of service which are to govern the forces 
of the Crown in India. In particular, it is specifically 
enacted that rights of appeal enjoyed immediately 
prior to the passing of the Act shall remain. 


II. THE CIVIL SERVICES 

Constitution Acts applying to the Dominions, in 
general, provide for the pubhc services in a simple 
manner. Existing holders of offices have their appoint- 
ments confirmed or have compensation secured to them ' 
for their loss. In all other respects the regulation of 
conditions of service is left to the appropriate legislative 
or executive authority. But in India, for historical and 
poMtical reasons, it was felt that similar constitutional 
treatment would be inexpedient. 

Whilst the Government of India Act 1936 recognises 
that in principle the conditions of service of persons 
serving in civil capacities under the various governments 
should be regulated by Acts of the appropriate legis- 
latures, it contains detailed provisions for the attain- 
ment of specific objects and the protection of particular 
service, Amidst the details, however, two cardinal rules 
may be discerned: first, that aU civil service appoint- 
ments are held from the Crown, and, secondly, that the 
Crown will protect its servants from injustice. 

Every person who is a member of a civil service of the 
Grown in India or holds any civil post under the Crown 
in India holds office during His Majesty’s pleasure. It 
follows that a civil servant has no right of action 
against the Crown for wrongful dismissal (Dunn v. The 
Queen (1896), 1. Q.B. 116). Notwithstanding the exist- 
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ence of this general rule, section 240 (4) enacts that any 
contract under which a person, not being a member of a 
civil service of the Crown in India, is appointed under 
the Act to hold a service post may — ^if the Governor- 
General or, as the case may be, a Governor, deems it 
necessary in order to secure the services of a person 
having special qualifications — provide for the payment 
to him of compensation if before the expiration of an 
agreed period that post is abolished or he is, for reasons 
not connected with any misconduct on his pait, re- 
quired to vacate it. 

Protection against Dismissal 

Protection against dismissal by any authority sub- 
ordinate to the authority by whom he was appointed 
is secured to every member of the civil services. In ad- 
dition, the Act specifically provides that no member 
shall be dismissed or reduced in rank until he has been 
given a reasonable opportunity of showing cause against 
the action proposed to be taken against him. This rule 
is not to apply, however — 

(а) where a person is dismissed or reduced in rank on 
the ground of conduct which has led to his con- 
viction on a criminal charge; or 

(б) where an authority empowered to dismias a mem- 
ber or reduce him in rank is satisfied that for some 
reason, to be recorded by that authority in writ- 
ing, it is not reasonably practicable to give to that 
person an opportunity of showing cause. 

, The Secretary of State is to continue to make ap- 
pointments to the civil services known as the Indian 
Civil Service, the Indian Medical Service (Civil) and 
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the Indian Police Service (to be known hereafter as “the 
Indian Police”). He is also authorised to make appoint- 
ments to any service or services which he may deem it 
necessary to establish for the purpose of securing the 
recruitment of suitable persons to fill civil posts in con- 
nection with the discharge of any functions of the 
Governor-General which the Governor-General is by or 
under the Act required to exercise in his discretion. 

The Secretary of State is empowered by section 247 to 
regulate the conditions of service of all persons ap- 
pointed by him. 


Gbajst OB Compensation 

Section 249 makes provision for the granting of com- 
pensation to any civil servant appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council before the passing of the Act, 
whose conditions of service have been adversely afieoted 
by it. In order to provide for contingencies which it was 
impossible to foresee, the Secretary of State is also em- 
powered under the same section to award compensation 
to any officer appointed by him in any other case in 
which he considers it to be just and equitable that com- 
pensation should be awarded. 

Compensation awarded under the provisions of sec- 
tion 249 is to be paid out of the revenues of the Federa- 
tion, or, if the Secretary of State so directs, out of the 
revenues of a Province. 

Appointments to the other civil services are to be 
made — 

(a) in the case of services of the Federation, and posts 
in connection with the affairs of the Federation, 
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by the Goveiraor-General or such person as he may 
direct; 

(6) in the case of services of a Province, and posts in 
coimeotion with the affairs of a Province, by the 
Governor or such person as he may direct. 

CoNDiTioiTS oir Sebvice 

The Governor-General, or some other person author- 
ised by him, is to make rules regulating the conditions 
of service of those persons employed in connection with 
the affairs of the Federation. A similar duty falls upon 
Governors with respect to Provincial civil services. 

Section 241 (3) enacts that rules so made are to 
secure — 

(o) that, in the case of a person who before the com- 
mencement of Part in of the Act (the establish- 
ment of Provincial Autonomy) was serving His 
Majesty in a civil capacity in India, no order which 
alters or interprets to his disadvantage any rule 
by which his conditions of service are regulated 
shall be made except by an authority which would 
have been competent to make such an order on 
8th March 1926, or by some person empowered 
by the Secretary of State to give directions in that 
respect; 

(b) that every such person as aforesaid shall have the 
same rights of appeal to the same authorities from 
^y order which — 

(i) pimishes or formally oensimes him; or 

(ii) alters or interprets to his disadvantage any rule 
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by which his conditions of service are regu- 
lated; or 

(iii) terminates his appointment otherwise than upon 
his reaching the age fixed for superannuation, 

as he would have had immediately before the 
oommonoement of Part III of the Act, or such 
similar rights of appeal to such coiTespondiug 
authorities as may be directed by the Secretary 
of State or by some person empowered by the 
Secretary of State to give directions in that 
respect; 

(c) that every other person serving His Majesty in a 
civil capacity in India shall have at least one ap- 
peal against any such order as aforesaid, not being 
an order of the Governor-General or a Governor. 

With respect to other service matters, the appro- 
priate Legislature may make regulations. This power, 
however, is subject to the provisions of section 247, 
which authorises the Secretary of State to regulate the 
conditions of service of officers appointed by him. 

Under section 268 (1), provision is made for the pro- 
tection of officers now serving. Civil posts in a Central 
Service Class I, a Central Service Class II, a Railway 
Service Class I, a Railway Service Class II or a Provin- 
cial Service are not to be abolished if their abolition 
would adversely affect any person who, immediately be- 
fore the commencement of Part III of the Act, was a 
member of any such service. This general rule is subject 
to the power of the Governor-General and the Gov- 
ernors, exercising their individual judgments, to aboUsli 
posts in connection with the affairs of the Federation 
and Provinces respectively. 
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In addition, section 268 (2) enacts that the Governor- 
General and the Governors alone are authorised to make 
rules or orders which adversely affect the pay, allow- 
ances or pensions of any person who was serving in a 
Central Service Class I, a Railway Service Class I or 
a Provincial Service before the commencement of 
Part III of the Act, 

This authority of the Governor-General does not apply 
to those members of the specified services who have 
been appointed by the Secretary of State or are officers 
in Hie Majesty’s forces. With respect to these two classes 
of civil servants, the Secretary of State alone is em- 
powered to abolish their offices or make rules adversely 
affecting their pay, allowances or pensions. 

III. PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS 

Under section 264, Federal and Provincial Public 
Service Commissions are to be established. Provision 
is made whereby the same Provincial Commission will 
he enabled to serve two or more Provinces jointly; or 
alternatively, it will be open to a Province to make use 
of the services of the Federal Publio Service Commis- 
sion, subject to an agreement with the Federal authori- 
ties. 

It vdll be the duty of the Federal and Provincial Pub- 
lic Service Commissions to conduct examinations for 
appointments to the services of the Federation and 
Provinces respectively. 

Subject to the powers of the Secretary of State, the 
Governor-General and the Governors to decree other- 
wise with respect to appointments made by each of 
them in their discretion, these Commissions are to be 
consulted — 
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(a) on all matters relating to methods of recruitment 
to civil services and for civil posts; 

(&) on the principles to be followed in making appoint- 
ments to civil services and posts, and in making 
promotions and transfers from one service to 
another, and on the suitability of candidates for 
such appointments, promotions or transfers; 

(c) on all disciplinary matters affecting a person 
serving His Majesty in a civil capacity in India, 
including memorials or petitions relating to such 
matters; 

(d) on any claim by or in respect of a person who is 
serving or has served His Majesty in a civil 
capacity in India that any costs incurred by him 
in defending legal proceedings instituted against 
him in respect of acts done or purporting to be 
done in the execution of his duty should be paid 
out of the revenues of the Federation or, as the 
case may be, the Province; 

(e) on any claim for the award of a pension in respect 
of injuries sustained by a person while serving 
His Majesty in a civil capacity in India, and any 
question as to the amount of any such award. 

Section 266 (4) provides that this provision is not to 
be construed as requiring a Public Service Commission 
to he consulted with respect to the manner in which ap- 
pointments and posts are to be allocated as between the 
various communities in the Federation or a Province or, 
in the case of the subordinate ranks of the various police 
forces in India, with respect to any of the matters men- 
tioned in sub-paragraphs {a), (6) and (c) above. 

The Governor-General or, as the case may be, a 
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Governor, may refer any other matter to a Public 
Service Commission. 

Under section 267 an Act of the Federal Legislature 
or a Provincial Legislature may provide for the exercise 
of additional functions by the Federal Public Service 
Commission or, as the case may be, the Provincial 
Public Service Commission. A proviso adds, however, 
that — 

(o) no Bill or amendment for such a purpose shall 
be introduced or moved without the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in his discretion 
or, in the case of a Provincial Legislature, of the 
Governor in his discretion; and 

(6) it shall be a term of every such Act that the 
functions conferred by it shall not be exercis- 
able — 

(i) in relation to any person appointed to a service 
or a post by the Secretary of State or the 
Secretary of State in Council, any officer in His 
Majesty’s forces, or any holder of a reserved 
post, except with the consent of the Secretary 
of State; or 

(u) where the Act is a Provincial Act, in relation to 
any person who is not a member of one of the 
services of the Province, except with the consent 
of the Governor-General. 


IV. DTDEMNITY FOR PAST ACTS 

Section 270 (1) and (2) provides an indemnity for past 
acts. It is enacted that — 
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TFE SERVICES OF THE CROWN 

270,— (1) No proceedings civil or criminal shall be 
instituted against any peraon in respect of any act done 
or purporting to be done in the execution of his duty 
as a servant of the Crown in India or Burma before the 
relevant date, except with the consent, in the case of a 
person who was employed in connection with the 
affairs] of the Government of India or the affairs of 
Burma, of the Governor-General in his discretion, and 
in the case of a person employed in connection with the 
affairs of a Province, of the Governor of that Province 
in his discretion. 

(2) Any civil or criminal proceedings instituted, 
whether before or after the coming into operation of 
this Fart of this Act, against any person in respect of 
any act done or purporting to be done in the execution 
of his duty as a servant of the Crown in India or Burma 
before the relevant date shall be dismissed unless the 
court is satisfied that the acts complained of were not 
done in good faith, and where any such proceedings 
are dismissed the costs incurred by the defendant shall, 
in so far as they are not recoverable from the persons 
instituting the proceedings, be charged, in the case of 
persons employed in connection with the functions 
of the Governor-General in Council or the affairs of 
Burma, on the revenues of the Federation, and in the 
case of persons employed in connection with the affairs 
of a Province, on the revenues of that Province. 

For the purposes of this seotion the expression "the 
relevant date” means, in relation to acts done by persons 
employed about the affairs of a Province or about the 
affairs of Burma, the commencement of Part III of the 
Act (the establishment of Provincial Autonomy), and in 
relation to acts done by persons employed about the 
affairs of the Federation, the date of the establishment 
of the Federation. 


o 
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V. SAFEGUARDING OF PENSIONS 

Under seotion 247 the pensions of persons appointed 
to a civil service by the Secretary of State are to be 
charged upon the revenues of the Federation. It follows 
that estimates of expenditure relating to pensions will 
not be submitted to the vote of the Legislature. 

Pensions of retired officers and the pensions of their 
dependants are to be exempt £rom Indian taxation if 
the pensioner is residing permanently outside India. 

As an additional safeguard for pensions the Governor- 
General is to have a special responsibility for "the 
securing to, and to the dependants of, persons who are 
or have been members of the public services of any 
rights provided or preserved for them by or under this 
Act and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests". 

On 4th July 1936 the Marquess of Zetland pointed 
out in the House of Lords that in respect of this special 
responsibility the Governor-General will be acting upon 
his individual judgment; and, as will be remembered, 
under section 14, when he is so acting, he has to accept 
the instructions of the Secretary of State. If the money 
required for paying pensions is not actually available, 
the Secretary of State is empowered, if he considers it 
necessary, to instruct the Governor-General to borrow 
in sterling in London on the security of the revenues 
of India. 

Family Pension Funds 

The Act also contains detailed provisions as to — 

(а) The Indian Military Widows and Orphans Fund. 

(б) The Superior Services (India) Family Pension 
Fund. 
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(c) A Fund to be formed out of the moneys contri- 
buted and to be contributed under the Indian 
Military Service Family Pension Eegulations. 

{d) A Fund to be formed out of the moneys contri- 
buted and to be contributed under the Indian 
Civil Service Family Pension Rules. 

Under section 273 His Majesty may by Order in 
Council provide for the vesting in Commissioners of the 
various funds, which are then to be invested by them. 
It follows that from the date of such Order these funds 
will cease to be charged upon the revenues of India. 

The transfer from the revenues of India to invest- 
ments may result in variations in the amounts of the 
benefits payable. Subscribers and beneficiaries who are 
apprehensive of a reduction of benefits as a result of 
such transfer may object, and if any objection is so 
made — 

(а) So much of any money in the hands of the Gov- 
ernor-General as represents the interest of the 
objector shall not be transferred to the Com- 
missioners, but shall be dealt with as part of the 
revenues of the Federation; and 

(б) in lieu of any pensions which might be payable 
out of the said funds to or in respect of the ob- 
jectors there shall be payable out of the revenues 
of the Federation to or in respect of them such 
pensions on such conditions as may be specified 
in rules to be made by the Secretary of State. 



CAHPTER Xni 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

The Secretary of State for India is the Crown’s re- 
sponsible agent for the exercise of all authority vested 
in the Crown in relation to the affairs of India. It is to 
the Secretary of State that the Governor-General and 
the Governors are constitutionally responsible for the 
exercise of their special powers or when acting in their 
discretion. By reason of the conventions of the British 
Constitution, this Minister is always a member of the 
Cabinet and of Parliament, to which bodies he is re- 
sponsible for his actions. 

Dissolution oe Cotjnoil oe India 

Under existing statutory provisions, the Secretary 
of State, in addition to his authority as responsible 
agent of the Crown, exercised authority which he 
derived directly from powers vested in the Court of 
Directors and the Court of Proprietors of the East 
India Company. In the exercise of certain powers, 
specified by statute, the Secretary of State had to seek 
the advice of, and act in conjunction with, the Council 
of India, the two together being known as the Secretary 
of State for India in Council. The Council itself con- 
sisted of the Secretary of State and not fewer than 
eight nor more than twelve members, of whom at least 
one-half must have served or resided in India for ten 
years or more. The Secretary of State in Council had 
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power to dispose of real or personal estate vested in tlic 
Crown, to raise money by way of mortgage, and to make, 
vary and discharge contracts. At meetings of the 
Council, questions were decided by a majority vote, but 
the Secretary of State, could, if he thought fit, overrule 
the Council except on certain matters for the decision 
of which a majority of the Council present and voting 
was required. These matters were — 

(1) grants or appropriation of any part of the revenues 
of India; 

(2) the sale or disposal of real or personal estate and 
the raising of money thereon by mortgage or 
otherwise; 

(3) the making of contracts, including instruments of 
contract of civil offices in India; 

(4) the application to the Government of India a^d 
the Local Governments of authority to perform on 
behalf and in the name of the Secretary of State in 
Council any of the obligations of the last two heads; 

(6) the passing of any order affecting the salaries of 
members of the Governor-General’s Council; and 

(6) the making of rules regulating various matters 
coimected with the Indian Public Services. 

Under the Government of India Act 1868, section 66 
(re-enacted in the Government of India Act 1915, 
section 32), suits by or against the Government of India 
or any Local Government or any official in their em- 
ployment, had to be instituted in the name of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council. 

In the Eeport of the Joint Select Committee it was 
pointed out that imder a system of responsible govern- 
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ment in India, the Secretary of State in Council was 
an anomaly. It would no longer be necessary, for ex- 
ample, with the transfer of responsibility for finance to 
Indian Ministers, that there should continue to be a 
body in the United Kingdom with a statutory control 
over the decisions of the Secretary of State in financial 
matters. In order to avoid the inconsistency between 
the doctrine of ministerial responsibility and the exist- 
ence of certain of the powers of the Secretary of State in 
Council, section 278 (8) of the Aot provides that the 
Council of India, as existing immediately before the 
commencement of Part III of this Aot (the establish- 
ment of Provincial Autonomy), shall be dissolved; and 
section 2 enacts that “any rights, authority and juris- 
diction . . . heretofore exercisable in or in relation to any 
territories in India” by the Secretary of State or the 
Secretary of State in Council shall vest in the Crown. 

A Small Body oir Advisebs 

The White Paper, however, suggested that the Secre- 
tary of State rmder the proposed constitution should 
have a small body of Advisers to whom he could turn 
for advice on financial and service matters and on 
matters which concerned the Political Department. 
The Eeport of the Joint Select Committee concurred 
with this proposal, and effect is given to it by section 
278, which provides that the Secretary of State shaU 
appoint a body of persons, not being less than three nor 
more than six in number. It will be the duty of the per- 
sons so appointed to advise the Secretary of State on 
any matter relating to India on which he may seek 
their advice. At least one-half of the persons for the 
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time being holding office as Advisers to tho Secretary 
of State must have held office for ten years or more 
under the Crown in India. 

It is within the discretion of the Secretary of State 
whether he consults his Advisers either collectively or 
individually or not at all. Even when he does consult 
them, he is not bound to act on the advice which they 
tender. Section 261 enacts, however, that the Socretaiy 
of State must consult his Advisers and obtain the con- 
currence of tho majority of them when exercising the 
powers conferred on him by Part X of the Act. Under 
that Part, the Secretary of State remains the authority 
charged with the control of the members of certain 
Public Services in India, and is empowered, subject to 
section 261, to make rules regulating conditions of 
service, and to draw up orders in connection with 
appeals to him from any member of those services. 

The dissolution of the Council of India necessitated 
provisions for the vesting of property and liability for 
suits. Under section 173 (2) property vested in His 
Majesty and under the control of the Secretary of State 
in Council immediately before the commencement of 
Part III of the Act is, after that date, to vest in His 
Majesty for the purposes of the Government of the 
Federation, for the purposes of the exercise of the func- 
tions of the Crown in its relations with Indian States or 
for the purposes of the Government of a Province, ac- 
cording as the Secretary of State may determine having 
regard to the circumstances of the case. The Secretary 
of State is to have power to deal with the property 
accordingly. 

Under the Government of India Act 1915, section 
29 (2), contracts made for the purposes of that Act were 
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expressed to be made by the Secretary of State in 
Council. Undeo: section 176 (3) of this Act, all contracts 
made in the exercise of the executive authority of the 
Federation or of a Province are to be expressed to be 
made by the Governor-General, or by the Governor of 
the Province, as the case may be.* Subsection (4) of that 
section enacts that neither the Governor-General, nor a 
Governor, nor the Secretary of State shall be personally 
liable in respect of any contract or assurance made or 
executed for the purposes of this Act or of any other 
Act relating to the Government of India. The same 
protection extends to any other persons who may be 
directed or authorised to enter into a contract on their 
behalf. 

The provision as to exemption from personal liability 
on contracts made for the purposes of the Act is a 
statutory recognition of a common law rule. At com- 
mon law, officers of the Crown are in the same position 
as any other agent who acts on behalf of a disclosed 
principal (Macbeath v. Haldimand (1786), 1 Term Rep. 
172; Gidley v. Palmerston (1822), 3 Brod. & Bing. 276)., 

Loans, guarantees and other financial obligations of 
the Secretary of State which were outstanding immedi- 
ately before the commencement of Part III of the Act, 
and were secured on the revenues of India, become from 
that date the fiabilities of the Federation and are se- 
cured upon the revenues of the Federation and of aU the 
Provinces. In respect of other oontracts made before the 
commencement of Part m of the Act by or on behalf of 
the Secretary of State in Oormcil, section 177 enacts 
that, as from that date — 

(1) the oontracts which were in connection with the 
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a£Eairs of a Province are to have effect as ■ 
had been made on behalf of that Province; 

(2) in any other case, they are to have effect as armicj — 
had been made on behalf of the Federation, 

Suits by or against the Federation 

The Government of India Act 1916, section 32 (1) and ^ 
(2), had provided that the Secretary of State in Council 
- could sue and be sued in the name of the Secretary of 
State in Council as a body corporate. Litigants had the 
same remedies against the Secretary of State in Council 
as they would have had against the East India Company, 
if neither the Government of India Act 1858, nor the 
Government of India Act 1916, had been passed. The 
new Act provides— 

176. — (1) The Federation may sue or be sued by the 
name of the Federation of India and a Provincial 
Government may sue or be sued by the name of the 
Province, and, without prejudice to the subsequent 
provisions of this chapter, may, subject to any pro- 
visions which may be made by Act of the Feder^ or 
a Provincial Legislature enacted by virtue of powers 
conferred on that Legislature by this Act, sue or be 
sued in relation to their respective affairs in the like 
cases as the Secretary of State in Coimcil might have 
sued or been sued if this Act had not been passed. 

(2) Rules of court may provide that, where the 
Federation, the Federal Railway Authority, or a Pro- 
vince sue or are sued in the United Kingdom, ser- 
vice of aU proceedings may be effected upon the High 
Commissioner for India or such other representative 
in the United Kingdom of the Federation, Authority 
or Province as may be speciffed in the rules. 

Hence, it is stiU necessary to examine the legal posi- 
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tion of both the Secretary of State in Counoil and the 
East India Company. These bodies were liable to be 
sued in respect of matters for which — 

(1) private individuals or trading corporations could 
have been sued; 

(2) ejcpress statutory provision was made. 

No suit would lie against either of them in respect of 
acts of State or acts of Sovereignty (Salaman v. Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council (1906), 1 K.B. 613). 
Sir FitzJames Stephen defined an act of State as “an 
act injurious to the person or to the property of some 
person, who is not at the time of that act a subject of 
Her Majesty; which act is done by a representative of 
Her Majesty’s authority, civil or military, and is either 
sanctioned or subsequently ratified by Her Majesty” 
(Stephen’s History of Grmmwl Law, vol. 2, p. 61). An 
act of Sovereignty is an act of the Government in the 
exercise of its sovereign power. Thus, where the plaintiff 
had been convicted by a duly constituted court of em- 
bezzlement and the making of a false report, he was not 
permitted to proceed in an action for damages against 
the Secretary of State in Council in respect of alleged 
illegality since his conviction was an act of sovereignty 
(Mata Prasad v. Secretary of State for India in Council 
(1930), I.L.B 1 ., 6 Luck. 167). A review of the more im- 
portant decisions dealing with the liability of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council is contained in the judgment of 
Walhs J. in Boss v. Secretary of State for India in 
Council, as reported in (1014) I.L.R., 37 Mad. 66, at 
pages 60-66. 

It should be noticed, however, that section 176 (1) is 
expressed to be subject to any other provisions of the 
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Act. Section 179 (1) provides that where a cause of action 
arose before the commencement of Part III of the Act, 
which might have been brought against the Secretary of 
State in Council, the plaintiff may proceed against the 
Federation or the Province according to the subject 
matter of the proceedings, or, at his option, against the 
Secretary of State. 



CHAPTER XIV 


TRANSITIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Tbansitionai, provisions affecting the Centre are 
required to bridge the gap between the establishment 
of Provincial Autonomy and the inauguration of the 
Federation. 

“It is clear, in the first place”, stated the Report of 
the Joint Select Committee, “that it will be necessary 
to keep in being the existing Central Legislature, com- 
posed as at present and elected upon the existing fran- 
chise and with the existing number of nominated 
members, official and non-official; and, in the second 
place, there should in our opinion be no necessity dming 
the transitory period to alter the composition of, or the 
method of appointment to, the existing Central Execu- 
tive. Hut granted these two premises, it is equally clear 
that the establishment of Provincial Autonomy will 
necessitate consequential changes in the powers of both 
the Central Legislature and Executive, which will differ 
but little from the changes which will result from the 
establishment of the Federation.” 

In Part XIII of the Act are eight sections containing 
transitional provisions. Among other things they pro- 
vide that — 

1. Executive authority on behalf of His Majesty 
is to be exercised by the Governor-General in 
Council (a corporate body exercising corporately 
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with very narrow exceptions all the functions of the 
Central Executive). 

2. Such provision is not to prevent the Indian Legis- 
lature from conferring fimctions upon subordinate 
authorities or be deemed to transfer to the Gover- 
nor-General in Council any functions conferred by 
any existing Indian law on any court, judge or 
officer, or on any local or other authority. 

3. The Governor-General in Council and tho Gover- 
nor-General shall be under the general control of 
and comply with such particular directions, if any, 
as may from time to time be given by the Secre- 
tary of State. 

4. No sterling loans shall be contracted by the 
Governor-General in Council, but, if provision is 
made by an East India Loans Act of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, the Secretary of 
State may contract such loans on behalf of the 
Governor-General in Council. Such powers of 
borrowing are not to be exercised unless at a meet- 
ing of the Secretary of State and his Advisers the 
borrowing has been approved by a majority of the 
persons present. 

6. The powers conferred by the provisions of the 
Constitution Act on the Federal Legislature shall 
be exercisable by the Indian Legislature, 

6. Notwithstanding the Federation has not yet been 
established, the Federal Court and the Federal 
Public Service Commission and the Federal Rail- 
way Authority shall come into existence and be 
known by those names and shall perform in rela- 
tion to British India the like fimctions as they are 
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by or under the Act to perform in relation to the 
Federation when established. 

Further, since the legislative bodies and authorities 
established by the Act could not at once create a body 
of law applicable to the Federation, and the Provinces, 
provision had to be made for the transitional period. 
Section 293 enacts that His Majesty may, by Order 
in Council, provide that, as from such date as may be 
specified in the Order, any law in force in British India 
shall until repealed or amended by a competent Legis- 
lature or other competent authority, have effect subject 
to such adaptations and modifications as appear to His 
Majesty to be necessary or expedient for bringing the 
provisions of that law into accord with the provisions 
of the Act, and, in particular, into accord with the pro- 
visions which reconstitute under different names, gov- 
ernments and authorities in India and prescribe the 
distribution of legislative and executive powers between 
the Federation and the Provinces. This section, of 
course, does not authorise His Majesty to make any 
existing law applicable to a Federated State. 

Under the terms of this section the Government of 
India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order 1937 (S.R, 
& 0., 1937, No. 269) was made on 18th March 1937. 
This Order has appended to it 14 schedules. The first 
schedule adapts and modifies the Acts of the Central 
Government, whilst the remaining schedules deal with 
Provincial Acts and Regulations. A Supplementary 
Order (S.R. & 0., 1937, No. 702) was made on 29th 
July 1937. 

Certain of the provisions of the Government of 
India Act (a consolidating Act which as reprinted 
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was amended up to July 1929) relating to the Gover- 
nor-General, the Commander-in-Chief, the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council and the Indian Legislature, 
and provisions supplemental to them, are, subject to 
amendments consequential on the new Act, to continue 
to have effect. In all, some twenty-nine sections of the 
Government of India Act will still be operative during 
the transitory period. 



CHAPTER XV 


AMENDMENT OF THE ACT 

Machineby is provided by section 308 for the amead- 
mentj in certain specified respects, of the Act or aa 
Order in Council made tmder it. The amendments re- 
ferred to are these — 

(а) Any amendment of the provisions relating to 
the size or composition of the Chambers of the 
Federal Legislathre, or to the method of choosing 
or the qualifications of members of that Legisla- 
ture, not being an amendment which would vary 
the proportion between the number of seats in the 
Council of State and the number of seats in the 
Federal Assembly, or would vary, either as re- 
gards the Councdl of State or the Federal As- 
sembly, the proportion between the number of 
seats allotted to British India and the number 
of seats allotted to Indian States. 

(б) Any amendment of the provisions relating to the 
number of Chambers in a Provinoial Legislature 
or the size or composition of the Chamber, or of 
either Chamber, of a Provincial Legislature, or to 
the method of choosiag or the quahfieations of 
members of a Provincial Legislature. 

(c) Any amendment providing that, in the case of 
women, literacy shall be substituted for any 
higher educational standard for the time belag 
required as a quahflcation for the franchise, or 
206 
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providing that women, if duly qualified, shall be 
entered on electoral rolls without any application 
being made for the purpose by them or on their 
behalf. 

(d) Any other amendment of the provisions relating 
to the qualifications entitling persons to be 
registered as voters for the purposes of olections. 

The procedure indicated as respects proposals for any 
such amendment is this — 

(i) The Federal Legislature or any Provincial Legis- 
lature, on motions proposed in each Chamber by 
a Minister on behalf of the Council of Ministers, 
may pass a resolution recommending any such 
amendment. 

(ii) The Federal Legislature or any Provincial Legis- 
lature, on motions proposed in like manner, may 
present to the Governor-General or, as the case 
may be, to the Governor, an address for sub- 
mission to His Majesty praying that His Majesty 
may be pleased to communicate the resolution to 
Parliament. 

(iii) If these steps are token, the Secretary of State 
shall, within six months after the resolution is so 
communicated, cause to be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament a statement of any action 
which it may be proposed to take thereon. 

The Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
may be, when forwarding any such resolution and 
address to the Secretary of State, is to transmit there- 
with a statement of his opinion as to the proposed 
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amendment, and, in particular, as to the efEeot which it 
would have on the interests of any minority together 
with a report as to the views of any minority likely to 
be affected. The Secretary of State is to cause such state- 
ment to be laid before Parliament. In performing these 
duties the Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
may be, is to act in his discretion. 

As regards any such amendment as is mentioned ia 
paragraph (c) above — ^that is to say, respecting women 
and the franchise — the procedure indicated is to apply 
to a resolution of a Provincial Legislature whenever 
passed. Subject to that, it is not to apply to any resolu- 
tion passed before tho expiration of ten years, in the 
case of a resolution of the Federal Legislature, from the 
establishment of the Federation, and, in the case of a 
resolution of a Provincial Legislature, from the estah- 
lishment of Provincial Autonomy. 

On the other hand. His Majesty in Council may at any 
time, whether the ten years referred to have elapsed or 
not, and whether any address as before mentioned has 
been submitted or not, make in the provisions of the 
Act any such amendment. It is provided, however, that 
if no such address has been submitted, then before the 
draft of any Order which it is proposed to submit to 
His Majesty is laid before Parliament the Secretary of' 
State shall, unless it appears to him that the proposed 
amendment is of a minor or drafting nature, take such 
steps as His Majesty may direct for ascertaining the views 
of the Governments, Legislatures and minoritieB in India 
which would be affected by it. Further, the provisions of 
Part II of tho First Schedule to the Act — ^whioh deals 
with representatives of Indian States in respect of the 
Federal Legislature — are not to be amended without the 
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consent of the Ruler of any State which will be affected 
by the amendment. 

In a statement issued by the Government of India 
on 3rd July 1935, on the authority of His Majesty’s 
Government, it was pointed out that the necessity for 
the powers referred to in the preceding paragraph was 
due to such reasons as the following — 

“(a) It is impossible to foresee when necessity may 
arise for amending minor details connected with the 
franchise and the constitution of the Legislatures, 
and for such amendment it would clearly be dis- 
advantageous to have no method available short 
of a fresh amending Act of Parliament; nor is it 
practicable statutorily to separate out such detail 
from more important matters such as those 
covered by the terms of the Communal Award. 

(6) It might also become desirable, in the event of a 
unanimous agreement between communities in 
India, to make modifications in the provisions 
based upon the Communal Award, and for such 
agreed changes it would also be disadvantageous 
to have no other method available than an amend- 
ing Act of Parliament.” 

The statement added that within the range of the 
Communal Award His Majesty’s Government would not 
propose, in the exercise of any powers conferred by this 
clause, to recommend to Parliament any changes, 
nrileaa such changes had been agreed between the com- 
munities concerned. 

Section 309 sets out the procedure to be followed in 
respect of Orders in Council. It provides that the Secre- 
tary of State shall lay before Parliament the draft of 
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any Order which it is proposed to recommend His 
Majesty to make, and no further proceedings shall be 
taken in relation to it except in pursuance of an address 
presented to His Majesty by both Houses of Parliament 
praying that the Order may be made either in the form 
of the draft, or with such amendments as may have 
been agreed to by resolution of both Houses. 

But if at any time when Parliament is dissolved or 
prorogued, or when both Houses of Parliament are 
adjourned for more than fourteen days, the Secretary 
of State is of opinion that on account of urgency an 
Order in Council should be made under the Act forth- 
with, it win not be necessary for a draft of the Order to 
be laid before Parliament. In such a case, however, the 
Order will cease to have effect at the expiration of 
twenty-eight days from the date on which the House 
of Commons first sits after the making of the Order 
unless within that jwriod resolutions approving the 
making of the Order are passed by both Houses of 
Parliament. 

The type of amendment which the Act envisages 
may he properly made by Order in Council is illustrated 
by the Government of India (Federal Legislative 
.^nendment) Order 1936 (S.E. & O., 1930, No. 1324), 
which provides that the State of Bfhaniadhana shall be 
iuoluded in the Central India Agency. 

Thb Statute oe Wbstminstee 

It is of course clear that the Act itself can be amended 
only by Parliament. The Statute of Westminister 1031 
(22 Geo. V, c. 4) has no application to India. That Statute 
applies solely to the Dominion of Canada, the Common- 
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wealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa, the Irish Free State and New- 
foundland. 

Finally it is to be observed that little now remains 
of the statutes previously affecting the government of 
India. The extent to which they have been repealed 
is shown by the tenth schedule to the Act. 
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DRAJT INSTRUMENT OE INSTRUCTIONS TO THE 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND INSTRUMENTS OE 
INSTRUCTIONS TO GOVERNORS 

Uhdbb Beotions 13 and 63 of the Act, the Secretary of State 
fa to lay before Parliament the draft of any Instructiona 
(including any Instructions amending or revoking In- 
atruotions previously issued) which it is proposed to re- 
commend His Majesty to issue to the Governor-General or 
the Governors. 

The following draft Instrument of Instructions to the 
Governor-General was presented to Parliament in February 
1936 (Cmd. 4806) by the Secretary of State for India as 
illustrating the contents of this document which the Govern- 
ment had in mind. The draft is based in the main on reoom- 
mendations of the Joint Select Committee, and also contains 
some passages and phrases (for example in paragraph 
XXXI) which have been used in the past in Instructions to 
the Governor-General and Governors. 


INSTRUMENT CP INSTRUCTIONS TO THE 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

Whbbbas by Letters Patent bearing even date We have 
made effectual and permanent provision for the Office of 
Governor-General of India; 
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And Whebbas by those Lettera Patent and by the Act 
of Parliament passed on t2nd August 1936] and entitled 
the Government of India Act, 1936 (hereinafter called “the 
said Act”), certain powers, functions and authority for the 
government of India and of Our Federation of India are de- 
clared to be vested in the Governor-General as Om' Repre- 
sentative: 

And Whbbbas, without prejudice to the provision in tho 
said Act that in certain regards therein specified tho Gov- 
ernor-General shall act according to instructions received 
from time to time from Our Secretary of State, and to tho 
duty of Oim Governor-General to give effect to any instruc- 
tions so received, We are minded to make general provision 
regarding the manner in which Our said Governor- General 
shall execute all things which, according to the said Aot and 
said Letters Patent, belong to his Office and to the trust 
which We have reposed in him: 

And Whebbas by the said Aot it is provided that the 
draft of any such Instructions to be issued to Our Governor- 
General shall bo laid by Our Secretary of State before both 
Houses of Parliament: 

And Whebbas both Houses of Parliament, having con- 
sidered tho draft laid before them accordingly, have pre- 
sented to Us an Address praying that Instructions may be 
issued to Our Governor-General in the form which herein- 
after follows: 

Now thebefobb We do by these Our Instructions under 
Our Sign Manual and Signet declare Our pleasure to be as 
follows: — 


A. — Intbodhotobt 

I. Under these Our InstructionB, unless the context other- 
wise require, the term “Governor-General” shall include 
every person for the time being administering the Office of 
Governor-General according to the provisions of Our Letters 
Patent constituting the said Office. 
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II. Our Governor-General for the time being shall, with all 
due solemnity, cause Our Commission under Our Sign 
Manual, appointing him, to be read and published in the 
presence of the Chief Justice of India for the time being, or 
in his absence, other Judge of the Federal Court. 

ni. Our said Governor-General shall take the oath of 
allegiance and the oath for the due execution of the Office 
of our Governor-General of India, and for the due and im- 
partial administration of justice, in the form hereto ap- 
pended, which oaths the CMef Justice of India for the time 
being, or in his absence any Judge of the Federal Court, abnll^ 
and is hereby required to, tender and admimster unto him. 

IV. And We do authorise and require Our Governor. 
General, by himself or by any other person to be authorised 
by him in that behalf, to administer to every person ap- 
pointed by him to hold office- as a member of the Counoil of 
Ministers the oaths of office and of secrecy hereto appended. 

V. And We do further direct that every person who under 

these Instructions shall be required to take an oath may 
make an affirmation in place of an oath if he has any objec- 
tion to making an oath. ' 

VI. And whereas great prejudice may happen to Our 
service and to tho security of India by the absence of Our 
Governor-General, he shall not quit India during his term 
of office without having first obtained leave from Us nudar 
Our Sign Manual or through one of Our Principal Secretaries 
of State. 

B. — ^In REQABn TO THE EXBOtTTrVXl AuTHOBITT 01 
TITHl FEDEBATION 

Vn. Our Governor-General shall do all that in him lies to 
maintaui standards of good administration; to encourage 
religious toleration, co-operation and goodwill among all 
classes and creeds; and to promote aJl measures making for 
moral, social and economic welfare. 
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VIII. In malting appointments to his Council of Ministers 
Our Governor- General shall use his best endeavours to select 
his Ministers in the following manner, that is to say, in con- 
sultation with the person who, in his judgment, is most likely 
to command a stable majority in the Legislature, to appoint 
those persons (including so far as practicable representatives 
of the Federated States and members of important minority 
communities) who will best be in a position collectively to 
command the confidence of the Legislature. But, in so act- 
ing, he shall bear constantly in mind the need for fostering a 
sense of joint responsibility among his Ministers. 

IX. In all matters within the scope of the executive author- 
ity of the Federation, save in respect of those functions which 
he is required by the said Act to exercise in his discretion, 
om' Governor-General shall in the exercise of the powers con- 
ferred upon him be guided by the advice of his Ministers, un- 
less in liis opinion so to be guided would be inconsistent with 
the fulfilment of any of the special responsibilities which are 
by the said Aot committed to him, or with the proper dis- 
charge of any of the functions which he is otherwise by the 
said Act required to exercise on his individual judgment; 
in any of which cases our Governor-General shall, notwith- 
stancQng his Ministers’ advice, aot in exercise of the powers 
by the said Act conferred upon him in such manner as to his 
individual judgment seems requisite for the due discharge of 
the responsibilities and functions aforesaid. But he shall be 
studious BO to exercise his powers as not to enable his Mini- 
sters to rely upon his special responsibilities in order to re- 
lieve themselves of responsibilities which are properly their 
own. 

X. It is Our will and pleasure that in the discharge of his 
special responsibility for safeguarding the financial stability 
and credit of the Federation Our Governor-General shall in 
particular make it his duty to see that a budgetary or bor- 
rowing poliey is not pursued which would, in his judgment, 
seriously prejudice the credit of India in the money markets 
of the world, or aflect the capacity of the Federation duly to 
discharge its financial obligations. 
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XI. Our Governor-General shall interpret his special re- 
aponsibility for the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities as requiring him to secure, in general, that those 
racial or religious communities for the members of which 
special representation is accorded in the Federal Legislature, 
and those classes who, whether on account of the smallness 
of their number or their lack of educational or material ad- 
vantages or from any other cause, cannot as yet fully rely 
for their welfare on joint political action in the Federal Legis- 
lature, shall not suffer, or have reasonable cause to fear, 
neglect or oppression. But he shall not regard as entitled to 
his protection any body of persons by reason only that they 
share a view on a particular question which has not found 
favour with the majority. 

Further, Our Governor-General shall interpret the said 
special responsibility as requiring him to secure a due pro- 
portion of appointments in Our Services to the several com- 
munities, and he shall be guided in this regard by the 
accepted poUoy prevailing before the issue of these Our 
Instructions, unless he is fully satisfied that modification of 
that policy is essential in the interests of the communities 
affected or of the welfare of the public. 

XII. In the discharge of his special responsibility for the 
securing to members of the public services of any rights pro- 
vided for them by or under the said Act and the safeguarding 
of their legitimate interests Our Governor-General shall be 
careful to safeguard the members of Our Services not only 
in any rights provided for them by or under the said Act or 
any other law for the time being in force, but also against 
any action which, in his judgment, would be inequitable. 

XIII. The special responsibility of Our Governor-General 
for securing in the sphere of executive action any of the pur- 
poses which the provisions of Chapter III of Part V [which 
deals with discrimination] of the said Act are designed to 
secure in relation to legislation shall be construed by him as 
requiring him to differ from his Ministers if in his individual 
judgment their advice would have effects of the kind which 
it is the purpose of the said Chapter to prevent, even though 
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the advice so tendered to him is not in conflict with any 
specific provision of the said Act. 

XIV. In the discharge of his special responsibility for the 
prevention of measures which would subject goods of United 
Kingdom origin imported into India to discriminatory or 
penal treatment, Our Govmmor-General shall avoid action 
which would affect the competence of his Government and 
of the Federal Legislature to develop then- own fiscal and 
economic policy, or would restrict their freedom to negotiate 
trade agreements whether with the United Kingdom or with 
other countries for the securing of mutual tariff concessions; 
and he should intervene in tariff policy or in the negotiation 
of tariff agreements only if, in his opinion, the main intention 
of the pohcy contemplated is, by trade restrictions, to injure 
the interests of the United JOngdom rather than to further 
the economic interests of India. And wo require and charge 
him to regard the discriminatory or penal treatment covered 
by this special responsibility as including both direct dis- 
crimination (whether by means of differential tariff rates or 
by means of differential restriotions on imports) and indirect 
discrimination by means of differential treatment of various 
- types of products: and Our Governor-General’s special re- 
sponsibility extends to preventing tbe imposition of pro- 
hibitory tariffs or restrictions, if he is satisfied that such 
measures are proposed with the aforesaid intention. It 
also extends, subject to the aforesaid intention, to measures 
which, though not discriminatory or penal in form, would 
be so in fact. 

At the same time in interpreting the special responsibility 
to which this paragraph relates Our Governor-General shall 
bear always in mind the partnership between India and the 
United Kingdom within Our Empire which has so long sub- 
sisted and the mutual obligations which arise therefrom. 

XV. Our Governor- General shall construe his special re- 
sponsibility for the protection of the rights of any Indian 
State as requiring him to see that no action shall be taken 
by his Ministers, and no Bill of the Federal Legislature shall 
become law, which would imperil the economic life of any 
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State, or affect prejudicially any right of any State hereto- 
fore or hereafter recognised,^ whether derived from treaty, 
grant, usage, sufferance or otherwise, not being a right apper- 
taining to a matter in respect to which, in virtue of the 
Ruler’s Instrument of Accession, the Federal Legislature 
may make laws for his State and his subjects. 

XVI. In the framing of rules for the regulation of the busi- 
ness of the Federal Government Our Governor-General shall 
ensure that, amongst other provisions for the effective dis- 
charge of that business, due provision is made that the Mini- 
ster in charge of the Finance Department shall be consulted 
upon any proposal by any other Minister which affects the 
finances of the Federation: and further that no reappropria- 
tion within a Grant shall be made by any Minister otherwise 
than after consultation with the Finance Minister; and that 
in any case in which the Finance Minister does not concur 
in any such proposal the matter shall be brought for decision 
before the Council of Ministers. 

XVII. Although it is provided in the said Act that the 
Governor-General shall exercise his functions in part in his 
discretion and in part with the aid and advice of Ministers, 
nevertheless it is Our will and pleasure that Our Governor- 
General shall encourage the practice of joint consultation 
between himself, his Counseliors and his Ministers. And see- 
ing that the Defence of India must to an increasing extent 
be the concern of the Indian people it is Our will in especial 
that Our Governor-General should have regard to this in- 
struction in his administration of the Department of Defence; 
and notably that he shall bear in mind the desirability of 
ascertaining the views of his Ministers when he shall have 
occasion to consider matters relating to the general pohoy of 
appointing Indian officers to Our Indian Forces, or the em- 
ployment of Our Indian Forces on service outside India. 

XVIII. Further, it is Our will and pleasure that, in the 

_ ' The procedure for the determination of the right in case of e 
dispute rests with the Crown’s representative for the oonduot of 
relations with the States. 
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administration of the Department of Defence, Our Governor- 
General shall obtain the views of Our Commander-in-Chief 
on any matter which will affect the discharge of the latter’s 
duties, and shall transmit his opinion on such matters to Our 
Secretary of State whenever the Commander-in-Chief may 
so request on any occasion when Our Governor-General com- 
municates with Our Secretary of State upon them. 

XIX. And We desire that, although the financial control 
of Defence administration must be exercised by the Gover- 
nor-General at his discretion, nevertheless the Federal De- 
partment of Finance shall be kept in close touch with this 
control by such arrangement as may prove feasible, and that 
the Federal Ministry and, in particular, the Finance Minister 
shall be brought into consultation before estimates of pro- 
posed expenditure for the service of Defence are settled and 
laid before the Federal Legislature. 


C. — ^In kbgabd to Relations between the Fedeeation, 
PBOvraoEs AND Fedeeated Statbs 

XX. Whereas it is expedient, for the common good of Pro- 
vinces and Federated States alike, that the authority of the 
Federal Government and Legislature in those matters which 
are by law assigned to them should prevail: 

And whereas at the same time it is the purpose of the said 
Act that on the one hand the Governments and Legislatures 
of the Provinces should be free in their own sphere to pursue 
their own policies, and on the other hand that the sovereignty 
of the Federated States should remain unaffected save in so 
far os the Rulers thereof have otherwise agreed by their 
Instruments of Accession: 

And whereas in the interest of the harmonious co-opera- 
tion of the several members of the body politic the said Act 
has empowei’ed Our Governor-General to exercise at his dis- 
cretion certain powers affecting the relations between the 
Federation and Provinces and States: 

It is Our will and pleasure that Our Governor-General, in 
the exercise of these powers, should give unbiased oonsidera- 
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tion as well to the views 6i the Governments of Proviaoes 
and Federated States as to those of his own Ministers, when- 
ever those views are in conflict and, in particular, when it 
falls to him to exercise his power to issue orders to the Gover- 
nor of a Province, or direotions to the Ruler of a Federated 
State, for the purpose of securing that the executive author- 
ity of the Federation is not impeded or prejudiced, or his 
power to determine whether provincial law or federal law 
shall regulate a matter in the sphere in which both Legisla- 
tures have power to make laws. 

XXI. It is Our desire that Our Governor-General shall by 
all reasonable means encourage consultation with a view to 
common action between the Federation, Provinces and 
Federated States. It is further Our will and pleasure that 
Our Governor-General shall endeavour to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the Governments of Provinces and Federated States 
in the maintenance of such federal agencies and institutions 
for research as may serve to assist the conduct by Provincial 
Governments and Federated States of their own affairs. 

XXII. In particular We require Our Governor-General to 
ascertain by the method which appears to him best suited to 
the circumstances of each case the views of Provinces and of 
Federated States upon any legislative proposals which it is 
proposed to introduce in the Federal Legislature for the im- 
position of taxes in which Provinces or Federated States are 
interested. 

XXin. Before granting his previous sanction to the in- 
troduction of a Bill into the Federal Legislature imposing 
a Federal surcharge on taxes on income. Our Governor- 
General shall satisfy himself that the results of all practi- 
cable economies and of all practicable measuresfor increasing 
the yield accruing to the Federation from other sources of 
taxation within the powers of the Federal Legislature would 
be inadequate to balance Federal receipts and expenditme 
on revenue account; and among the aforesaid measures shall 
be included the exercdse of any powers vested in him in rela- 
tion to the amount of the sum retained by the Federation 
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out of moneys assigned to the Provinces from taxes on 
income. 

XXIV. Our Governor-General, in determining whether 
the Federation would or would not be justified in refusing 
to make a loan to a Province, or to give a guarantee in 
respect of a loan to be raised by a Province, or in imposing 
any conditions in relation to such a loan or guarantee, shall 
be guided by the general policy of the Federation for the 
time being as to the extent to wliich it is desirable that 
borrowings on behalf of the Provinces should bo undertaken 
by the Federation; but such general policy shall not in any 
event be deemed to prevail against tho grant by the Federa- 
tion of a loan to a Province or a guarantee in respect of a 
loan to be raised by that Province, if in the opinion of Our 
Governor-General a temporary financial emergency of a 
grave character has arisen in a Province, in which refusal by 
the Federation of such a grant or guarantee would leave the 
Province with no satisfactory means of meeting such tem- 
porary emergency. 

XXV. Before granting his previous sanction to the intro- 
duction into the Federal Legislature of any Bill or amend- 
ment wherein it is proposed to authorise the Federal Govern- 
ment to give directions to a Province as to tho carrying into 
execution in that Province of any Act of the Federal Legis- 
lature relating to a matter specified in Part 11 of the Con- 
current Legislative List appended to the said Act, it is Our 
will and pleasure that Our Governor-General should take 
care to see that the Governments of the Provinces which 
would be affected by any such measure have been duly 
consulted upon the proposal, and upon any other proposals 
which may be contained in any such measure for the im- 
position of expenditure upon the revenues of the Provinces. 

XXVI. In considering whether he shall give his assent to 
any Provincial law relating to a matter enumerated in the 
Concurrent Legislative List, which has been reserved for his 
consideration on the ground that it contains provisions re- 
pugnant to the provisions of a Federal law, Our Governor- 
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General, while giving full consideration to the proposals 
of the Provincial Legislature, shall have duo regard to the ' 
importance of preserving substantially the broad principles 
of those Codes of law through which uniformity of legisla- 
tion has hitherto been seour^. 

D. — ^Mattbes ABjrBQTnro the Leguslattoe 

XXVII. Our Governor-General shall not assent in Our 
name to, but shall reserve for the signification of Our 
pleasure, any Bill of any of the classes herein specified, that 
is to say: — 

(а) any Bill the provisions of which would repeal or be * 
repugnant to the provisions of any Act of Parhomenf 
extending to British India; 

(б) any Bill which in his opinion would, if it became law, 
so derogate from the powers of the High Court of any 
Province as to endanger the position which these 
Courts are by the said Act designed to fill; 

(c) any Bill passed by a Provincial Legislature and re- 
served for his consideration which would alter the 
character of the Permanent Settlement; 

(d) any Bill regarding which he feels doubt whether it 
does, or does not, ofiend against the purposes of 
Chapter HI, Part V of the said Act [which deals with 
discrimination]. 

[In the House of Lords on 18th July 1935 the Marquess 
of Zetland (without wishing to bind himself to the actual 
words) said that at the end of paragraph XXVII he would ■ 
propose to insert some such words as these — 

"In considering whether or not he shall assent in Our 
name to any Bill other than a Bill of any of the classes 
enumerated in the foregoing sub-paragraphs Our Governor- 
General [and in the case of a Province Our Governor] shall 
without prejudice to his power to withhold his assent upon 
any grovmd whatsoever have special regard to the effect of 
the Bill upon any of his special responsibilities.”] \ 
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XXVin. It is further Our will and pleasure that if an 
Agreement is made with His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
of Hyderabad as contemplated in Part III of the said Act 
[the establishment of Provincial Autonomy], Our Governor- 
General in notifying his assent in Our name to any Act of 
the Legislature of the Central Provinces and Berar which 
has been reserved for his consideration, shall declare that 
his assent to the Act in its application to Berar has boon 
given on Our behalf and in virtue of the provisions of Part 
HI of the said Act in pursuance of the Agreement between 
Us and His Exalted Highness the Nizam. [Sr3e p. 22IS.J 

XXIX. It is Our will that the power vested by the said 
Act in Our Governor-General to stay proceedings upon a 
Bill, clause or amendment in the Eederal Legislature in the 
discharge of his special responsibility for the prevention of 
grave menace to peace and tranquillity shall not be exercised 
unless, in his judgment, the public discussion of the Bill, 
clause or amendment would itself endanger peace and tran- 
quillity. 

XXX. It is Our will and pleasure that, in choosing repre- 
sentatives of British India for the seats in the Council of 
State which are to be filled by Onr Governor-General by 
nominations made in his discretion, he shall, so far as may 
be, redress inequalities of representation which may have 
resulted from election. He shall, in particular, bear in mind 
the necessity of securing representation for the Scheduled 
Castes and women; and in any nominations made for the 
purpose of redressing inequalities in relation to minority 
communities (not being eommunities to whom seats are 
specifically allotted in the Table in the First Part of the First 
Schedule to the said Act) he shall, so far as may seem to him 
just, be guided by the proportion of seats allotted to such 
minority communities among the British India representa- 
tives of the Federal Assembly. 


E. — Gknhbai; 

TnrXT And finally, it is Our will and pleasure that Our 
Governor-General should so exercise the trust whioh we have 

Q 
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reposed in him that the partnership between India and the 
United Kingdom within Our Empire may be fimtherod, to 
the end that India may attain its due place among Our 
Dominions. 


INSTRUMENT OF INSTRUCTIONS TO THE 
GOVERNOR 

The following Draft Instrument of Instructions which 
the Government proposed, with the consent of Parliament, 
to recommend His Majesty to issue to the Governors of 
Indian Provinces was presented to Parliament on 3rd 
November 1936. It was approved by Parliament in Decem- 
ber 1936, and took effect on Ist April 1937 — the date of 
the establishment of Provinoial Autonomy. 

DRAFT INSTRUMENT OF INSTRUCTIONS TO THE 
GOVERNORS OF MADRAS, BOMBAY, BENGAL, 
THE UNITED PROVINCES, THE PUNJAB. 
BIHAR, THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 
BERAR, ASSAM. THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 
PROVINCE, ORISSA, AND SIND 

Whbbeas by Letters Patent bearing date the 
day of Nineteen hundred and 

thirty-seven We have made permanent provision for the 
OfBoe of Governor of : 

Aim Whbbeas by those Letters Patent and by the Act of 
Parhament passed on the second day of August, Nineteen 
hundi'ed and thirty-five and entitled the Government of 
India Act 1936 (hereinafter called “the Act”), certain 
powers, functions and authority for the government of the 
Province of are declared to be vested in the 

Governor as Our Representative; 

And Wheebas, without prejudice to the provision in the 
Act that in certain regards therein specified the Governor 
shall act according to instructions received from time to 
time from Our Governor-General, and to the duty of Our 
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Governor to give effect to instructions so received, We are 
minded to make general provision regarding the due manner 
in which Our said Governor shall execute all things which, 
according to the Act and the said Letters Patent, belong to 
his OfBce, and to the trust which We have reposed in him: 

And Whbeuas a draft of these Instructions has been laid 
before Parliament in accordance with the ijrovisioiis of 
subsection (1) of section fifty-three of the Act and an Address 
has been presented to Us by both Houses of Parliament 
praying that instruotions may be issued in the terms of these 
Instructions: 

Now THEBEFonn We do by these Our Instructions under 
Our Sign Manual and Signet declare Our pleasure to be as 
follows: — 

A — ^Introduotoby 

I. Under these Oim Instruotions, unless the context 
otherwise require, the term “Governor” shall include every 
person for the time being acting as Governor according to 
the provisions of the Act. 

II. Our Governor for the time being shall, with all due 
solemnity, cause Our Commission under Our Sign Manual 
appointing him to be read and published in the presence of 
the Chief Justice for the time being, or, in his absence, other 
Judge, of the High Court of the Province. 

TIT . Our said Governor shall take the oath of allegiance 
and the oath for the due execution of the Ofiioe of Our 
Governor of , and for the due and impartial 

administration of justice, in the form hereto appended, 
which oaths the Chief Justice for the time being, or in his 
absence any Judge, of the High Court, shall, and he is hereby 
required to, tender and administer unto him. 

IV. And We do authorise and require Our Governor, by 
himnfilf or by any other person to be authorised by him in 
that behalf, to administer to every person appointed by him 
to hold office as a member of the Council of Ministers the 
oaths of office and of secrecy hereto appended. 
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V. And We do further direct that every person who under 
these Instructions shall be required to take an oath may 
make an affirmation in place of an oath if he has any objec- 
tion to making an oath. 

VI. And , whereas great prejudice may happen to Our 
service by the absence of Our Governor, he shall not quit 
India during his term of office without having first obtained 
leave from Us under Our Sign Manual or through one of Our 
Principal Secretaries of State. 

B. — ^In BBOASD to THB ExBOUTIVB AuTHOMTY OB THB 

Peovinob 

VII. In making appointments to his Council of Ministers 
Our Governor shall use his best endeavours to select his 
Ministers in the following manner, that is to say, to appoint 
in consultation with the person who in his judgment is most 
likely to command a stable majority in the Legislature those 
persons (including so far as practicable members of im- 
portant minority communities) who will best be in a position 
collectively to command the confidence of the Legislature. 
In so acting, he shall bear constantly in mind the need for 
fostering a sense of joint responsibility among his Ministers, 

Vni. In all matters within the scope of the executive, 
authority of the Province, save in relation to functions 
which he is required by or under the Act to exercise in his 
discretion. Our Governor shall in the exercise of the powers 
conferred upon him be guided by the advice of his MLnisters, 
unless in his opinion so to be guided would be inconsistent 
with the fulfilment of any of the special responsibilities which 
are by the Act committed to him, or with the proper dis- 
charge of any of the functions which he is otherwise by or 
under the Aot required to exercise in his individual judg- 
ment; in any of which cases Our Governor shall, notwith- 
standing his Ministers’ advice, act in exercise of the powers 
by or under the Aot conferred upon him in such manner as 
to his individual judgment seems requisite for the due dis- 
charge of the responsibilities qnd frmetions aforesaid. But 
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he shall be studious so to exercise his powers as not to 
enable his Ministers to rely upon Ms special responsibilities 
in order to relieve themselves of responsibilities which are 
properly their own. 

IX. Our Governor shall interpret his special responsi- 
bility for the safeguarding of the legitimate intere.sts of 
minorities as requiring him to secure, in general, that those 
racial or religious communities for the members of which 
special representation is accorded in the Logislaturo, and 
those classes of the people committed to his charge who, 
whether on account of the smallness of their number or their 
primitive condition or tlieir lack of educational or material 
advantages or from any other cause, cannot as yet fully 
rely for their welfare upon joint political action in the 
Legislature, shall not suffer, or have reasonable cause to fear, 
neglect or oppression. But he shall not regard as entitled to 
his protection any body of persons by reason only that they 
share a view on a particular question which has not found 
favour with the majority. 

Further, Our Governor shall interpret the said special 
responsibility as requiring him to secure a due proportion 
of appointments in Our Services to the several communities, 
and, so far as there may be in his Province at the date of the 
issue of these Our Instructions an accepted policy in this 
regard, he shall be guided thereby, unless he is fully satisfied 
that modification of that policy is essential in the interests 
of the communities affected or of the welfare of the public. 

X. In the discharge of liis special responsibility for the 
securing to members of the public services of any rights pro- 
vided for them by or under the Act and the safeguarding 
of their legitimate interests Our Governor shall be careful 
to safeguard the members of Our Services not only in any 
rights provided for them by or imder the Act or any other 
law for the time being in force, but also against any action 
which, in his judgment, would be inequitable. 

XI. The special responsibility of Our Governor for secur- 
ing in the sphere of executive action any of the purposes 
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which the provisions of Chapter HI of Part V of the Act are 
designed to secure in relation to legislation shall be con- 
strued by him as requiring him to differ from his Ministers 
if in his individual judgment their advice would have effects 
of the hind which it is the purpose of the said Chapter to 
prevent, even though the advice so tendered to him is not 
in conflict with any specific provision of the Act. 

XII. Our Governor shall construe his special responsi- 
bility for the protection of the rights of any Indian State as 
requiring him to see that no action shall he taken by his 
Ministers which would imperil the economic life of any State, 
or affect prejudicially any right of any State heretofore or 
hereafter recognised, whether derived from treaty, grant, 
usage, sufferance or otherwise: and he shall refer to Our 
Governor-General any questions which may arise as to the 
existence of any such right. 

XIIa. In pursuance of the Agreement made between Us 
and His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad as con- 
templated in Part III of the Act. Our Governor shall in- 
terpret his special responsibility for the protection of the 
rights of any Indian State as also requiring him in the 
administration of Berar to have due regard to the com- 
mercial and economic interests of the State of Hyderabad. 

Purther, if Our Governor is at any time of opinion that 
the policy hitherto in force affords to him no satisfactcry 
guidance in the interpretation of his special responsibility 
for securing that a reasonable share of the revenues of his 
Province is expended in or for the benefit of Berar he shall, 
if he deems it expedient, fortify himself with advice from 
a body of experienced and unbiased persons whom he may 
appoint for the purpose of recommending what changes in 
poHey would be suitable and equitable. 

{The foregoing 'paragraph will be included in the InslrummA 
of Instructions to the Oovemor of the Central Provinces and 
Berar only.) 

XIII. In the framing of rules for the regulation of the 
business of the Provincial Government Our Governor shall 
ensure that, amongst other provisions for the effective dis- 
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charge of that business, due provision is made that tho 
Finance Minister shall he consulted upon any proposal by 
any other Minister which affects the finances of the Pro- 
vince: and further that no reappropriation within a Grant 
shall be made by any Department other than the Finance 
Department, except in accordance with such rules as the 
Finance Minister may approve; and that in any case in 
which the Finance Minister does not concur in any sucli 
proposal the matter shall be brought for decision before tho 
Council of Ministers. 

Ho shall further in those rules make due provision to 
secure that prompt attention is paid to any representation 
received by his Government from any minority. 

XIV. Having regard to the powers conferred by the Act 
upon Our Secretary of State to appoint persons to Our 
service if, in his opinion, circumstances arise which render 
it necessary for him so to do in order to secure efficiency in 
irrigation, Our Governor shall make it his care to see that 
he is kept constantly supplied with information as to the 
conduct of irrigation in his Province in order that he may, 
if need be, place this information at the disposal of Our 
Governor-General. 

XV. In the exercise of the powers by law conferred upon 
him in relation to the administration of areas declared under 
the Act to he Excluded or Partially Excluded Areas, or to 
the discharge of his special responsibility for tho safeguard- 
ing of the legitimate interests of minorities, Oiu Governor 
shall, if he thinks this courae would enable him the better 
to discharge his duties to the inhabitants of those areas or 
to primitive sections of the population elsewhere, appoint 
an officer with the duty of bringing their needs to his notice 
and advising him regarding measures for theh’ welfare. 

XVa. Out Governor shall bear constantly in mind the 
danger to India as a whole of any failure to maintain peace 
and security on the North-West Frontier. He shall, there- 
fore, in the exercise of the executive authority of the Pro- 
vince, constantly have regard to the due discharge of his 
functions as Agent to Oui’ Governor-General in respect of 
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the tribal areas situate between the frontiers of India and 
the North-West Frontier Provinoe, and he shall not hesitate 
to exercise his special responsibility for securing that the 
due discharge of his functions in respect of such tribal areas 
is not prejudiced or impeded by any course of action ta.^n 
with respect to any other matter. 

{The foregoiTig paragraph mil be included in the Inatrw- 
tiona to the Governor of the North~We8t Frontier Province only.) 


C. — MaTTEES AEFEOTINO the LEaiSIiATDSE 

XVI. In determining whether he shall in Our name give 
his assent to, or withhold his assent from, any Bill Our 
Governor shall, without prejudice to the generality of his 
power to withhold his assent on any ground which appears 
to him in his discretion to render such action necessary or 
expedient, have particular regard to the bearing of the 
provisions of the Bill upon any of the special responsi- 
bilities imposed upon him by the Act. 

XVII. Without prejudice to the generality of his powers 
as to reservation of Bills, Our Governor shall not assent in 
Our name to, but shall reserve for the consideration of Our 
Governor-General, any Bill of any of the classes herein 
specified, that is to say: — 

(а) any Bill the provisions of which would repeal or he 
repugnant to the provisions of any Act of Parliament 
extending to British India; 

(б) any Bill which in his opinion would, if it became law, 
so derogate from the powers of the High Court as to 
endanger the position which that Court is by the Act 
designed to fill; 

(c) any Bill regarding which he feels doubt whether it 
does, or does not, ofiend against the purposes of 
Chapter III of Part V or section 299 of the Act; 

(d) any Bill which would alter the character of the Per- 
manent Settlement. 
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And in view of the provisions in this clause of these Our 
Instructions, it is Our mil and pleasure that if his previous 
sanction is required under the Act to the introduction of 
any Bill of the last-mentioned description Our Governor 
shall not withhold that sanction to the introduction of the 
Bill. 

XVIIa. 0>ir Governor in declaring his assent in Our name 
to any Bill of tho Legislature of the Central Provinces and 
Berar applying to Berar or in notifying Our assent to any 
such Bill reserved for tho signification of Our pleasure shall 
state that the assent to the Bill in its application to Berar has 
been given by virtue of tho assent of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam to the aforesaid Agreement. 

{The, foregoing paragraph imU be included in the Inalruc- 
tiona to the Governor of the Central Provincea and Berar only.) 

XVIII. It is Our will that the power vested by the Act 
in Our Governor to stay proceedings upon a Bill, clause or 
amendment in the Provincial Legislature in the discharge 
of his special responsibility for the prevention of grave 
menace to peace and tranquillity shall not be exercised 
unless, in his judgment, the public discussion of the Bill, 
clause or amendment would itself endanger peace and 
tranquillity. 

XIX. It is Our will and pleasure that the seats in the 
Legislative Council to he filled by the nomination of Our 
Governor shall be so apportioned as in general to redress, 
so far as may be, inequalities of representation which may 
have resulted from election, and in particular to secure 
representation for women and the Scheduled Castes in that 
Chamber. 


D. — Genbeal 

XX. And generally Our Governor shall do all that in him 
lies to maintain standards of good administration; to pro- 
mote all measures making for moral, social and economic 
welfare and tending to fit all classes of the population to 
take their due share in the public life and government of the 
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Province; and to secure amongst all classes and creeds 
co-operation, goodwill and mutual respect for religious 
beliefs and sentiments; and ho shall further have regard to 
this Instruction in the exercise of the powers by law con- 
ferred upon him in relation to matters whether of legisla- 
tion or of executive government. 

XXI. And We do hereby charge Our Governor to com- 
municate these Our Instructions to his Ministers and to 
publish the same in his Province in such manner as he may 
think fit. 
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PoRM oiT Oath of Alleqianob 
I, , do swear that I will be 

faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty King 
George the Sixth, Emperor of India, His Heirs and Suc- 
oessors, according to law. 

So help me God. 

Form of Oath of Office 

I, , do swear that I will well 

and truly serve Our Sovereign, King George the Sixth, 
Emperor of India, in the Office of , 

and that I will do right to all manner of people after the 
laws and usages of India, without fear or favour, aSection 
or ill-will. 

So help me God. 


PoBM OF Oath of Seobbov foe Menistbes 

I, , do swear that I will not 

directly or indirectly communicate or reveal to any person 
or persons any matter which shall be brought under my 
consideration, or shall become known to me as a Minister 
in , except as may be required 

for the due discharge of my duties as such Minister or as may 
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be specially permitted by the Governor in the case of any 
matter pertaining to the functions to be exercised by him 
in his discretion. 

So help me God, 
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III 

LEGISLATIVE LISTS 
List I 

Fedebal Legislative List 

1. His Majesty’s naval, military and air forces borne on 
the Indian establishment and any other armed force raised 
in India by the Crown, not being forces raised lor employ- 
ment in Indian States or military or armed police maintained 
by Provincial Governments; any armed forces which are not 
forces of His Majesty but are attached to or operating with 
any of His Majesty’s naval, military or air forces borne on 
the Indian establishment; central intelligence bureau; pre- 
ventive detention in British India for reasons of State con- 
nected with defence, external affairs, or the discharge of the 
functions of the Crown in its relations with Indian States. 

2. Naval, military and air force works; local self-govern- 
ment in cantonment areas (not being cantonment areas of 
Indian State troops), the regulation of house accommodation 
in such areas, and, within British India, the delimitation of 
such areas. 

3. External affairs; the implementing of treaties and 
agreements with other countries; extradition, including the 
surrender of cnminals and accused persons to parts of His 
Majesty’s dominions outside India. 

4. Ecclesiastical affairs, including European cemeteries. 

5. Currency, coinage and legal tender. 

6. Public debt of the Federation. 

7. Posts and telegraphs, including telephones, wireless, 
broadcasting, and o^er like forms of communication; Post 
Ofhee Savings Bank. 
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8> Federal Public Services and Federal Public Service 
Commissiou. 

9. Federal pensionsj that to say, pensions payable by 
the Federation or out of Federal revenues. 

10. Works, lands and buildings vested in or in the posses- 
sion of His Majesty for the purposes of the Federation (not 
being naval, military or air force works), but as regards pro- 
perty situate in a Province subject always to Provincial 
legislation, save in so far as Federal law otherwise provides 
and as regards property in a Federated State held by virtue 
of any lease or agreement with that State, subject to the 
terms of that lease or agreement. 

11. The Imperial Library, the Indian Museum, the Im- 
perial War Museum, the Victoria Memorial, and any HiTviUnY 
institution controlled or financed by the Federation. 

12. Federal agencies and institutes for the following pm-, 
poses, that is to say, for research, for professional or techni- 
cal training, or for the promotion of special studies. 

13. The Benares Hindu University and the Aligarh Mus- 
lim University. 

14. The Survey of India, the Geological, Botanical and 
Zoological Surveys of India; Federal meteorological organ- 
isations. 

16. Ancient and historical monuments; archaeological 
sites and remains. 

16. Census. 

17. Admission into, and emigration and expulsion from, 
India, including in relation thereto the regulation of the 
movements in India of persons who are not British subjects 
domiciled in India, subjects of any Federated State, or Brit- 
ish subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom; pilgrimages 
to places beyond India. 

18. Fort quarantine; seamen’s and marine hospitals, and 
hospitals connected with port quarantine. 
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19. Import and export across customs frontiers as de- 
fined by the Federal Government. 

20. Federal railways; the regulation of all railways other 
than minor railways in respect of safety, maximum and 
minimum rates and fares, station and service terminal 
charges, interchange of traffic and the responsibility of rail- 
way administrations as carriers of goods and passengers; 
the regulation of minor railways in respect of safety and the 
responsibility of the administrations of such railways as 
carriers of goods and passengers. 

21. Maritime shipping and navigation, including shipping 
and navigation on tidal waters; Admiralty jurisdiction. 

22. Major ports, that is to say, the declaration and de- 
linaitation of such porta, and the constitution and powers of 
Port Authorities therein. 

23. Fishing and fisheries beyond territorial waters. 

24. Aircraft and air navigation; the provision of aero- 
dromes; regulation and organisation of air traffic and of 
aerodromes. 

25. Lighthouses, including lightships, beacons and other 
provision for the safety of shipping and aircraft. 

26. Carriage of passengers and goods by sea or by air. 

27. Copyright, inventions, designs, trademarks and mer- 
chandise mai'ks. 

28. Cheques, hills of exchange, promissory notes and 
other like instruments. 

29. Arms; firearms; ammunition. 

30. Explosives. 

31. Opium so far as regards cultivation and manu- 
facture, or sale for export. 

32. Petroleum and other liquids and substances declared 

B 
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by Federal law to be dangerously inflammable, so far as 
regards possession, storage and transport. 

33. Corporations, that is to say, the incorporation, regu. 
lation and winding-up of trading corporations, including 
banking, insurance and financial corporations, but not in- 
oluding corporations owned or controlled by a Federated 
State and carrying on business only within that State or 
co-operative societies, and of corporations, whether trading 
or not, with objects not confined to one unit. 

34. Development of industries, where development under 
Federal control is declared by Federal law to be expedient 
in the public interest. 

35. Begulation of laboiu and safety in mines and oilfields. 

36. Begulation of mines and oilfields and mineral develop- 
ment to the extent to which such regulation and develop- 
ment under Federal control is declared by Federal law to be 
expedient in the public interest. 

37. The law of insurance, except as respects insurance 
undertaken by a Federated State, and the regulation of the 
conduct of insurance business, except as respects busmesB 
undertaken by a Federated State; Government insurance, 
except so far as undertaken by a Federated State, or, by 
virtue of any entry in the Provincial Legislative list or the 
Concurrent Legislative List, by a Province. 

38. Banking, that is to say, the conduct of banking busi- 
ness by corporations other than corporations owned or 
controlled by a Federated State and carrying on business 
only within that State. 

39. Extension of the powers and jurisdiction of members of 
a police force belonging to any part of British India to any 
area in another Governor’s Province or Chief Commissioner’s 
Province, but not so as to enable the police of one part to 
exercise powers and jurisdiction elsewhere without the con- 
sent of the Government of the Province or the Chief Com- 
missioner, as the case may be. Extension of the powers and 
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jurisdiction of members of a police force belonging to any 
unit to railway areas outside that unit. 

40. Elections to the Federal Legislature, subject to the 
provisions of this Act and of any Order in Council made 
thereunder. 

41. The salaries of the Federal Alinisters, of the President 
and Vice-President of the Counctt of State and of the 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the Federal Assembly; the 
salaries, allowances and privileges of the members of the 
Federal Legislature; and, to such extent as is expressly 
authorised by Part II of this Act, the punishment of persons 
who refuse to give evidence or produce documents before 
Committees of the Legislature. 

42. Offences against laws with respect to any of the 
matters in this list. 

43. Inquiries and statistics for the purposes of any of the 
matters in this Ust. 

44. Duties of customs, including export duties. 

46. Duties of excise on tobacco and other goods manu- 
factured or produced in India except — 

(o) alcoholic liquors for human consumption; 

(6) opium, Indian hemp and other narcotic drugs and 
narcotics; non-narcotic drugs; 

(c) medicinal and toilet preparations containing alcohol, 
or any substance included in sub-paragraph (6) of 
this entry. 

46. Corporation tax. 

47. Salt. 

48. State lotteries. 

49. Naturalisation. 

60. Migration within India from or into a Governor’s 
Province or a Chief Commissioner’s Province. 
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61. Establishment of standards of weight. 

52. Banchi European Mental Hospital. 

63. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts, except the 
Federal Court, with respect to any of the matters in this 
list and, to such extent as is expressly authorised by Part 
IX of this Act, the enlargement of the appellate jurisdio- 
tion of the Federal Court, and the conferring thereon of 
supplemental powers. 

64. Taxes on income other than agricultural income. 

56. Taxes on the capital value of the assets, exclusive of 
agricultural land, of individuals and companies; taxes on 
the capital of companies. 

66. Duties in respect of succession to property other t.hA.n 
agi'ioultural land. 

67. The rates of stamp duty in respect of bills of ex- 
change, cheques, promissory notes, bills of lading, letters of 
credit, policies of insurance, proxies and receipts. 

68. Terminal taxes on goods or passengers carried by 
railway or air; taxes on railway fares and freights. 

69. Fees in respect of any of the matters in this list, but 
not including fees taken in any Court. 


List n 

Pboviwoial Lboislativb List 

1. Pubhc order (but not including the use of His Majesty’s 
naval, militairy or air forces in aid of the civil power); the 
administration of justice; constitution and organisation of 
all courts, except the Federal Court, and fees taken therein; 
preventive detention for reasons connected with the main- 
tenance of public order; persons subjected to such detention, 

2. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts except the 
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Federal Court, -with, respect to any of the matters in this 
list; procedure in Rent and Revenue Courts. 

3. Police, including railway and village police. 

4. Prisons, reformatories, Borstal institutions and other 
institutions of a like nature, and persons detained therein; 
arrangements with other units for the use of prisons and 
other institutions. 

6. Public debt of the Province. 

6. Provincial Public Services and Provincial Public 
Service Commissions. 

7. Provincial pensions, that is to say, pensions payable by 
the Province or out of Provincial revenues. 

8. Works, lands and buildings vested in or in the posses- 
sion of His Majesty for the purposes of the Province. 

9. Compulsory acquisition of land. 

10. Libraries, museums and other similar institutions con- 
trolled or financed by the Province. 

11. Elections to the Provincial Legidature subject to the 
provisions of this Act and of any Order in Council made 
thereunder. 

12. The salaries of the Provincial Ministers, of the Speaker 
and Deputy Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, and, if 
there is a Legislative Council, of the President and Deputy 
President thereof; the salaries, allowances and privileges of 
the members of the Provincial Legislature; and, to such ex- 
tent as is expressly authorised by Part III of this Act, the 
punishment of persons who refuse to give evidence or pro- 
duce documents before Committees of the Provincial Legis- 
lature. 

13. Local government, that is to say, the constitution and 
powers of municipal corporations, improvement trusts, dis- 
trict boards, mining settlement authorities and other local 
authorities for the purpose of local self-government or village 
administration. 
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14. Public health and sanitation; hospitals and dispen- 
saries; registration of births and deaths. 

16. Pilgrimages, other than pilgrimages to places beyond 
India. 

16. Burials and burial grounds. 

17. Education. 

18. Communications, that is to say, roads, bridges, ferries, 
and other means of communication not specified in List L 
minor railways subject to the provisions of list I with re- 
spect to such railways; municipal tramways; ropeways; in- 
land waterways and traffic thereon subject to the provisions 
of List in with regard to such waterways; ports, subject to 
the provisions in List I with regard to major ports; vehicles 
other than mechanically propelled vehicles. 

19. Water, that is to say, water supplies, irrigation and 
canals, drainage and embanlments, water storage and water 
power. 

20. Agriculture, including agricultural education and re- 
search, protection against pests and prevention of plant 
diseases; improvement of stock and prevention of animal 
diseases; veterinary training and practice; pounds and the 
prevention of cattle trespass. 

21. Land, that is to say, rights in or over land, land ten- 
ures, including the relation of landlord and tenant, and the 
collection of rents; transfer, alienation and devolution of 
agricultural land; land improvement and agricultural loans; 
colonisation; Courts of Wards; encumbered and attached 
estates; treasure trove. 

22. Eorests. 

23. Regulation of mines and oilfields and mineral develop- 
ment subject to the provisions of List I with respect to regu- 
lation and development under Federal control. 

24. Fisheries. 
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26. Protection of wild birds and wild animals. 

26. Gas and gasworks. 

27. Trade and commerce within the Province; markets 
and fairs; money lending and money lenders. 

28. Inns and innkeepers. 

29. Production, supply and distribution of goods; develop- 
ment of industries, subject to the provisions in List I with 
respect to the development of certain industries under 
Federal control. 

30. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other goods; weights 
and measures. 

31. Intoxicating liquors and narcotic drugs, that is to say, 
the production, manufacture, possession, transport, purchase 
and sale of intoxicating liquors, opium and other narcotic 
drugs, but subject, as respects opium, to the provisions of 
List I and, as respects poisons and dangerous drugs, to the 
provisions of List III. 

32. Relief of the poor; unemployment. 

33. The incorporation, regulation, and winding-up of cor- 
porations other than corporations specified in List I; unin- 
corporated trading, literary, scientific, religious and other 
societies and associations; co-operative societies. 

34. Charities and charitable institutions; charitable and 
religious endowments. 

36. Theatres, dramatic performances and cinemas, but 
not including the sanction of cinematograph films for exhi- 
bition. 

36. Betting and gambling. 

37. Offences against laws with respect of any of the matters 
in this list. 

38. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose of any of the 
matters in this list, 
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39. Land revenue, including the aBsessment and collection 
of revenue, the maintenance of land records, survey for re- 
venue purposes and records of rights, and alienation oi ‘ 
revenue. 

40. Duties of excise on the following goods manufactured 
or produced in the Province and countervailing duties at the 
same or lower rates on similar goods manufactured or pro. 
duoed elsewhere in India — 

(а) alcoholic liquors for human consumption; 

(б) opium, Indian hemp and other narcotic drugs and 
narcotics; non-narcotic drugs; 

(c) medicinal and toilet preparations containing alcohol 
or any substance included in sub-paragraph (6) of this 
entry. 

41. Taxes on agricultural income. 

42. Taxes on lands and buildings, hearths and windows. 

43. Duties in respect of sucoossion to agricultural land, 

44. Taxes on mineral rights subject to any limitations 
imposed by any Act of the Federal Legislature relating to 
mineral development. 

46. Capitation taxes. 

46. Taxes on profeasions, trades, callings and employ- 
ments. 

47. Taxes on animals and boats. 

48. Taxes on the sale of goods and on advertisements. 

49. Cesses on the entry of goods into a local area for con- 
sumption or sale therein. 

60. Taxes on luxuries, including taxes on entertainments, 
amusements, betting and gambling. 

61 . The rates of stamp duty in respect of documents other 
than those specified in the provisions of List I with regard 
to rates of stamp duty. 
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62. Dues on passengers and goods carried on inland 
waterways. 

53. Tolls. 

54. Fees in respect of any of the matters in this list, but 
not including fees taken in any Court. 


List HI 

CoNCtTERENT LeOISLATIVE LtST 
Part I 

1. Criminal law, including all matters included in the 
Indian Penal code at the date of the passing of this Act, but 
excluding offences against laws with respect to any of the 
matters specified in List I or List II and excluding the use 
of His Majesty’s naval, military and air forces in aid of the 
civil power. 

2. Criminal Procedure, including all matters included in 
the Code of Criminal Procedure at the date of tho passing of 
this Act. 

3. Bemoval of prisoners and accused persons from one 
unit to another unit. 

4. Civil Procedure, including the law of Limitation and 
aU matters included in the Code of Civil Procedure at the 
date of the passing of this Act; the recovery in a Governor’s 
Province or a Chief Commissioner’s Province of claims in 
respect of taxes and other pubUc demands, including arrears 
of land revenue and sums recoverable as such, arising out- 
side that Province. 

6. Evidence and oaths; recognition of laws, public acts 
and records and judicial proceedings. 

6. Marriage and divorce; infants and minors; adoption. 

7. Wills, intestacy, and succession, save as regards agri- 
cultural land. 
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8. Transfer of property other than agrioultural land- 

registration of deeds and doonments. ' 

9. Trusts and Trustees. 

10’. Contracts, including partnership, agency, contraots oi 
carriage, and other special forms of contract, but not in- 
cluding contracts relating to agrioultural land. 

11. Arbitration. 

12. Bankruptcy and insolvency; administrators-general 
and official trustees. 

13. Stamp duties other than duties or fees collected by ' 
means of judicial stamps, but not including rates of stamp 
duty. 

14. Actionable mongs, save in so far as included in laws 
vith respect to any of the matters specified in List I or 
List n. 

16, Jurisdiction and powers of all courts, except the 
Tederal Court, with respect to any of the matters in this 
list. 

16. Legal, medical and other professions. 

17. Newspapers, books and printing presses. 

18. Lunacy and mental deficiency, including places for 
the reception or treatment of lunatics and mental deficients. 

19. Poisons and dangerous drugs. 

20. Mechanically propelled vehicles. 

21. Boilers. 

22. Prevention of cruelty to animals. 

23. European vagrancy; criminal tribes. 

24. Inquiries and statisticB for the purpose of any of the 

matters in this Part of this last. 
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25. Fees in respect of any of the matters in this Part of 
this List, but not including fees taken in any Court. 


Part II 

26. Factories. 

27. Welfare of labour; conditions of labour; provident 
funds; employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance, including invalidity pensions; old ago 
pensions. 

28. Unemployment insurance. 

29. Trade unions; industrial and labour disputes. 

30. The prevention of the extension from one unit to 
another of infectious or contagious diseases or pests affecting 
men, animals or plants. 

31. Electricity. 

32. Shipping and navigation on inland waterways as 
regards mechanically propelled vessels, and the rule of the 
road on such waterways; carriage of passengers and goods 
on inland waterways. 

33. The sanctioning of cinematograph films for exhibi- 
tion. 

34. Persons subjected to preventive detention under 
Federal authority. 

36. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose of any of the 
matters in this Port of this List. 

36. Fees in respect of any of the matters in this Part of 
this List, but not including fees taken in any Court. 

[N,B . — Section 126 (2) provides as follows — 

The executive authority of the Federation shall also 

extend to the giving of directions to a Province as to the 

carrying into execution therein of any Act of the Federal 
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Legislature which relates to a matter specified in Part It 
of the Concurrent Legislative List and authorises the giy. 
ing of such directions: 

Provided that a Bill or amendment which proposes to 
authorise the giving of any such directions as aforesaid 
shall not be introduced into or moved in either Chamber 
of the Federal Legislature without the previous sanction 
of the Governor- (^neral in his discretion.] 


IV 

DRAFT INSTRUMENT OF ACCESSION 

[This form will require adaptation, to certam States vnth, 
limited powers) 

Whereas proposals for the establishment of an Indian 
Federation, comprising such Indian States as may accede 
thereto and the Provinces of British India constituted aa 
autonomous Provinces, have been discussed between repre- 
sentatives of His Majesty’s Government, of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, of British India and of the Princea 
and Rulers of the Indian States: 

And whereas a Constitution for a Federation of India has 
been approved by Parliament and embodied in the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1936, but it is by that Act provided that 
the Federation shall not be established until such date as His 
Majesty may by proclamation declare: 

And whereas the Act cannot apply to any of the territories 
of A. B. save with his consent and concurrence: 

And whereas A. B., in the exercise of the sovereignty in 
and over X. in him vested, is desirous of acceding to said 
Federation: 

1. Now, therefore, B. hereby declares that, subject to 
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His Majesty’s assent, he accedes to the Federation, and sub- 
ject always to, the terms of this Instrument declares his 
acceptance of the provisions of the said Act as applicable to 
his State and to his subjects with the intent that His 
Majesty the King, the Governor-General of India, the 
Federal Legislature, the Federal Court and any other Federal 
authority established for the purposes of the Federation may 
exercise in relation to his State and to his subjects such 
functions as may be vested in them by or under the said Act, 
in BO far as the exercise thereof is not inconsistent with any 
of the provisions of this Instrument. 

2. And A. B. hereby declares that he accepts the matters 
specified in the First Schedule to this Instrument as the 
matters with respect to which the Federal Legislature shall 
have power to make laws in relation to his State and to his 
subjects, but subject in each case to the conditions and 
limitations, if any, set out in the said Schedule. 

3. And A. B. hereby declares that he assumes the obliga- 
tion of ensuring that due efiect is given to the provisions of 
the said Act within the territories of his State, so far as they 
are applicable therein by virtue of this Instrument. 

4. And A. B. hereby declares that the privileges and im- 
munities, as defined in Fart VII of the said Act [see Section 
147 as dealt with in Chapter IX of this book], which are en- 
joyed by his State, are those specified in the Third Schedule 
to this Instrument, that the annual values thereof, so far as 
they are not fiuotuating or imcertain, are those specified in 
the said Schedule, and that he agrees that the values to be 
attributed to such of them as are fluctuating or uncertain in 
value shall be determined from time to time in accordance 
with the provisions of that Schedule. 

5. And A. B, agrees that this Instrument shall be binding 

on him as from the date on which His Majesty signifies his 
acceptance thereof, provided that if the said Federation is 
not established before the day of 
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nineteen hundred and thirty , this Instrumrai 

shall, on that day, become null and void for all purposes • 
whatsoever. 

6. And A. B. hereby declares that save as otherwise «. 
pressly provided in this Instrument he reserves the sover. 
eignty in and over X. in him vested. 

7. And A. B. hereby deolares that he makes these deolajs, 
tions for himself, his heirs and sucoesBors, and that acaotd< 
ingly any reference in this Instrument io A. B. is to be coa 
strued as induding a reference to his heirs and suocessors. 


SOHBDULES 

Noth — The following Article is intended for inclusion in, 
the Instrument only in the cose of States in respect of which 
provision is made in the Instrument for an agreement as 
contemplated in Section 126 of the Act [which is dealt with 
in Chapter VIII of this book]. ^ 

And whereas A.B.ia desirous that functions in relation to 
the administration in his State of laws of the federal Legis- 
lature applying therein shall be exercised by himself and by 
his officers, and the terms of an agreement in that behalf 
have been mutually agreed between A . B. and the Governor- 
General and are set out in the second Schedule to this Instru- 
ment: 

Now, therefore, A. B. hereby deolares that he accedes to 
the federation on the assurance that the said Agreement 
wiU be executed and the Agreement, when executed, shall 
be deemed to form part of the Instrument and shall be con- 
strued therewith. 

N.B , — ^The Second Schedule to the Act sets out provisions 
which may be amended without affecting the Accession of a 
State. Section 6 (5) provides as follows — 

It shall be a term of every Instrument of Accession 

that the provisions of this Act mentioned in the Second 
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Schedule thereto may, without affecting the accession of 
the State, be amended by or by authority of Parliament, 
but no such amendment shall, unless it is accepted by the 
Ruler in a supplementary Instrument, be construed as ex- 
tending the functions which by virtue of the Instrument 
are exercisable by His Majesty or any Federal authority 
in'relation to the State. 


V 

TABLE OP STATUTES 

11 & 12 Will, in, 0 . 12 (Governors Act 1690), p. 85 
10 Geo. m, 0 . 47 (East India Company Act 1770), p. 3 
13 Geo. Ill, e. 63 (Regulating Act 1773), p. 14 
24 Gao. Ill, 0 . 26 (East India Act 1784), p. 14 

37 Geo. in, 0 . 142 (“An Act for the better administration of 
justice at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay"), p. 173 

42 Geo. in, 0 . 86 (Criminal Junsdiotion Act 1802), p, 85 
63 Geo. in, 0 . 166 (Charter Act of 1813), p, 15 
3 & 4 Will, IV, c. 41 (Judicial Committee Act 1833), p. 172 
3*4 »Vill. IV, c. 86 (Charter Act of 1833), p. 15 
16 & 17 Viet., c. 96 (Charter Act of 1863), p. 15 
21 & 22 Viot., 0 . 106 (Government of India Act 1868), pp. 2, 196, 
199 

24 & 26 Viet., o. 67 (Indian Coxuicils Act 1861), p. 10 
24 & 26 Viot., 0 . 104 (High Courts of India Act 1861), p. 173 
30 & 31 Viet., 0 . 3 (British North America Act 1867), p. 104 
63 & 64 Viet., 0 . 37 (Foreign Jurisdictions Act 1890), p. 30 
6*7 Edw. VII, 0 . 20, Dom. (Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Aot 1907), p. 106 

9 Edw. Vn, c. 4 (Indian Councils Aot 1909), p, 2 
6*6 Geo. V, c. 61 (Government of India Act 1916), pp. 3, 86, 
96, 101, 196 

6*7 Geo. V, 0 . 37 (Government of India (Amendment) Act 
1916), p. 3 
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9 & 10 Goo. V. 0 . 101 (Govewunont of India Act 1010), pp. g ij 

67, 76, 101 

10 & 11 Geo. V, 0 , 66 (The Emorgonoy Powers Act 1920), p. 123 
22 Geo. V, 0 . 4 (Statute of Wostminstor 1931). p. 210 

Act No. II of 1934 (Tho Reserve Bank of India Act 1934), p. igQ 
26 Geo. V, 0 . 1 (Government of India (Reprinting) Act 1936)| 
p. vii 

26 Geo. V, 0 . 2 (Government of India Act 1936), pp. vii, 1 
26 Geo. V, 0 . 3 (Government of Burma Act 1936), p. vii 


VI 

TABLE OP STATUTORY RULES AND ORDERS 
MADE UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA ACT 1036 

Government of India (Constitution of Orissa) Order, 1036 
(S.R. & 0.. 1936, No. 104), pp. 9, 78 
Government of India (Constitution of Sind) Order, 1036 
(S.R. & 0., 1036, No. 104), pp. 9, 78 
Government of India (Provincial Legislative Assomblies) 
Order, 1936 (S.R. & O., 1930, No. 416), p. 97 
Govomment of India (Provincial Legislative Counoils) Ordet, 
1936 (S.R. & 0., 1936, No. 416), p, 97 
Government of India (Conunenoomont and Transitory Pro. 
visions) Order, 1936 (S.R. & 0., 1936, No. 672), pp. 10, 77 
161 

Aden Colony Order, 1936 (S.R. cfc 0., 1036, No. 1031), p, 84 
Government of India (Pederal Court) Order, 1930 (S.R. & 0., 

1936, No. 1323), pp. 11, 161, 165 

Government of India (Pederal Legislative Amendment) Order, 
1930 (S,R. & 0., 1936, No. 1324), p. 210 
Government of India (High Court Judges) Order, 1937 (S.R, 
& O., 1937, No. 267), p. 176 

India and Burma (Trade Regulation) Order, 1937 (S.R. & 0., 

1937, No. 268), p. 166 

Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1037 
(S.R. & O., 1937, No. 269), p. 204 
Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Supplement 
Order, 1937 (S.R. & O., 1937, No. 702), p. 204 
Government of India (Pederal Court) Order, 1937 (S.R. & 0., 
1937, No. 703), p. 103 
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VIII 

RULES OF THE FEDERAL COURT 

The Gazette of India on the 2nd December 1937 contained 
the following notification relating to the promulgation of 
the Federal Court Rules; 

The Federal Court, in pursuance of the powers conferred 
on it by Section 214 of the Government of India Act 1935, 
and of all other powers enabling it in that behalf, with the 
approval of the Governor-General, hereby mokes the follow- 
ing Rules : 

PART I 
General 
ORDER I 

Iktebpsetatioh, bto. 

1. These Rules may be cited as the Federal Comrt Rules, 
and shall come into force as soon as they are notified m the 
Gaaette of India. 

2. In these Rules, unless the context otherwise requires — 
“Act” means the Government of India Act 1936; 
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"Advocate” means a person entitled to appear and 
plead before the Federal Court; 

"Agent” means an Agent admitted and enrolled under 
these Rules; 

"Chief Justice” means the Chief Justice of India; 
"Code” means the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, as 
amended or modified by any Order in Council or 
by or under any Central Act; 

“Court” means the Federal Court; 

“decree” and “order” have the same meanings as in 
the Code; 

“Judge” means a Judge of the Court; 

“judgment” means the statement given by the Court 
or a Judge of the grounds of a decree or order; 
“month” means a calendar month; 

“party” and all words descriptive of parties to pro- 
ceedings before the Court (as “appellant”, "re- 
spondent”, “plaintiff”, “defendant” and the like) 
include, in respect of all acts proper to be done by 
an Agent, the Agent of the party in question, when 
he is represented by an Agent; 

“prescribed” means prescribed by rules of the Court: 
“Province” includes a Chief Commissioner’s Province; 
“record” in Part II of these Rules means the aggregate 
of papers relating to an appeal (including the 
pleadings, proceedings, evidence and judgments) 
proper to be laid before the Court at the hearing 
of the appeal; 

“Registrar” and “Registry” mean respectively the 
Registrar and Registry of the Court; 

“respondent” includes an intervener; 

“signed” has the same meaning as in the Code. 

3. Where by these Rules or by any order of the Court any 
step is required to be taken in connection with any cause, 
matter or appeal before the Court, that step shall, unless the 
context otherwise requires, be taken in the Registry, 

4. Where any particular number of days is prescribed by 
these Rules, the same shall be reckoned exclusively of the 
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first day and inclusively of the last day, unless the last day 
shall happen to fall on a day on which the offioes of the Court 
are closed, in which case the time shall be reckoned ex. 
clusively of that day also and of any succeeding day or days 
on which the offices of the Court continue to be closed. 

6. None of the provisions of the Code shall apply to any 
proceedings in the Court unless expressly incorporated in 
these Buies. 

ORDER II 
Documents 

1. The officers of the Court shall not receive any pleading, 
petition, affidavit or other document, except original ex. 
hibits and certified copies of public documents, unless it is 
fairly and legibly transcribed on one side of Government 
water-marked paper, foolscap size, and all office copies shall 
be transcribed in like manner. 

2. No document in a language other than English shall 
be accepted for the purpose of any proceedings before the 
Court, unless translated in accordance with these Buies. 

3. Every document required to be translated shall he 
translated by a translator nominated or approved by the 
Court. 

4. Every translator shall, before acting, make an oath or 
affirmation that he will translate correctly and accurately 
all documents given to him for translation. 

ORDER m 
Abtidavits 

1. Every affidavit shall be intituled in the cause, matter 
or appeal in which it is sworn. 

2. Every affidavit shall be drawn up in the first person, 
and shall be divided into paragraphs to be numbered con- 
secutively, and shall state the description, occupation, ii 
any, and the true place of abode of the deponent. 
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3. The costs occasioned by any unnecessary prolixity in 
the title to an affidavit or otherwise shall be disallowed by 
the Taxing Officer. 

4. An affidavit requiring interpretation to the deponent 
shall be interpreted by an interpreter nominated or approved 
by the Court, if made within the Province of Delhi, and if 
made elsewhere shall be interpreted by a competent person 
who shall himself make an affidavit that he is a competent 
person and that he has correctly interpreted the affidavit to 
the deponent. 

5. Affidavits for the purposes of any cause, matter or 
appeal before the Court may be sworn before any Court or 
officer mentioned in Section 139 of the Code, or before a 
oommissioner generally or specially authorised in that behalf 
by the Chief justice. 

6. Where the deponent is a purdahnashin lady she shall 
be identified by a person to whom she is known and that 
person shall prove the identifilcation by a separate affidavit. 

7. Every exhibit annexed to an affidavit shall be marked 
with the title and number of the cause, matter or appeal and 
shall be initialled and dated by the commissioner, court or 
officer before whom it is sworn. 

8. No affidavit having any interlineation, alteration or 
erasure shall be filed in Court unless the interlineation or 
alteration is initialled, or unless in the case of an erasure the 
words or figures written on the erasure are rewritten in the 
margin and initialled, by the commissioner or officer before 
whom the affidavit is sworn. 

9. The Registrar may refuse to receive an affidavit where 
in his opinion the interlineations, alterations or erasures are 
so numerous as to make it expedient that the affidavit 
should be rewritten. 

10. Where a special time is limited for filing affidavits, no 
affidavit filed after that time shall be used except by leave 
of the Court. 
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11. In this Order “affidavit” includes a petition or other 
document required to be sworn and “sworn” shall include 
"affirmed”. 

OBDER IV 

Inspbotions, Sbabohbs, eto. 

1. Subject to the provisions of these Buies, a party to any 
cause, matter or appeal who has entered an appearance shall 
be allowed to search, inspect or get copies of all pleadings 
and other documents or records in the case, on payment of 
the prescribed fees and charges. 

2. The Court, at the request of a person not a party to the 
cause, matter or appeal, may on good cause shown allow 
such search or inspection or grant such copies as is or are 
mentioned in the last precedffig Buie, on payment of the 
prescribed fees and charges. 

3. A search or inspection under the last two preceding 
Rules during the pendency of a cause, matter or appeal, 
shall be allowed only in the presence, or with the consent, of 
the parties thereto who have entered an appearance, or 
after twenty-four hours’ notice in writing to them, and 
copies of documents shall not be allowed to be taken, but 
notes of the search or inspection may be made. 

4. Copies required under any of the preceding Rules of 
this Order may be certified as correct copies by any officer 
of the Court authorised in that behalf by the Registrar. 

6. No record or document filed in any cause, matter or 
appeal shall, without the leave of the Court, be taken out 
of the custody of the Court. 

ORDER V 

ObBIOBS OB THE CoURT; SITTINGS AND VACATION, ETO. 

1. The offices of the Court, except in vacation and on 
Saturdays and holidays, shall, subject to any order by the 
Chief Justice, be open daily from 10.30 a.m. to 4.30 P.M., hut 
no work, unless of an urgent nature, shall be admitted after 
4b.m. 
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2. The oiBces of the Court shall be open on Saturdays 
from 10.30 a.m. to 1.30 p.m., but no work, unless of an urgent 
nature, shall be admitted after 12 noon. 

3. The offices of the Court shall be open in vacation from 
10.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. except on Saturdays and holidays, 
but no work, unless of an urgent nature, shall be received 
after 12 noon. 

4. The Registrar shall not be absent from the Court with- 
out the leave of the Chief Justice, nor any other officer of 
the Court without the leave of the Registrar, but this Rule 
shall not apply to Sundays and holidays. 

5. The Court shall hold one term annually commencing 
on the first Tuesday in October in each year, or, if that day 
is a Court holiday, then on the next working day, and con- 
tinuing to the commencement of the long vacation in the 
year next following, and shall sit in Delhi and at such other 
place or places, if any, as may from time to time be notified 
in the Oazette of India. 

6. The long vacation of the Court shall commence on such 
date as may be fixed in each year by the Chief Justice and 
notified in the Gazette of India. 

7. The Court shall not ordinarily sit on Saturdays, nor 
on the following days, that is to say, 24th December to 
6th January, both days inclusive. Good Friday to Easter 
Monday, both days inclusive, and on any other days notified 
as Court holidays in the Gazette of India. 

8. A Judge shall be appointed by the Chief Justice before 
the commencement of each long vacation for the hearing 
of aU matters which may require to be immediately or 
promptly dealt with. 

ORDER VI 

OPFIOHEa OF THB COUBT, BTO. 

1. The Registrar shall have the custody of the records of 
the Court and shall exercise such other functions as are 
assigned to him by these Rules. 
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2. Any person appointed by the Chief Justice to be acting 
Registrar during the absence of the Registrar may exen^c 
all the functions assigned to the Registrar by these Rules, and 
accordingly any references in these Rules to the Registrar 
shall include references to an acting Registrar. 

3. The Chief Justice may assign, and the Registrar may 
■with the approval of the Chief Justice delegate, to a Deputy 
Registrar or Assistant Registrar any functions required by 
these Rules to be exercised by the Registrar, 

4. The Registrar shall, subject to any general or special 
directions given by the Chief Justice, allocate the duties of 
the Registry among the officers of the Court, and shall, 
subject to these Rules and to any such directions as afore- 
said, supervise and control the oiheers and servants of the 
Court. 

6. The official Seal to be used in the Court shall be such 
as the Chief Justice may from time to time direct, and shall 
be kept in the custody of the Registrar. 

6. Subject to any general or special directions given by 
the Chief Justice, the Seal of the Court shall not be affixed 
to any writ, rule, order, summons or other process save 
under the authority in -writing of the Registrar. 

7. The Seal of the Court shall not be affixed to any certi- 
fied copy issued by the Court save under the authority in 
writing of the Registrar or of a Deputy Registrar or Assistant 
Registrar if authorised in that behalf in -writing by the 
Registrar. 

8. The Registrar shall keep a list of all cases pending 
before the Court and shall, subject to these Rules and to any 
general or special directions given by the Chief Justice, pre- 
pare the list of cases ready for hearing and shall cause public 
notice to bo given thereof and of the day, it any, assigned 
for the hearing of any case or cases in the list. 
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ORDER VII 
Advocates and Agents 

1. A person qualified as hereinafter mentioned may apply 
to be enrolled as an Advocate in the Court and if his applica- 
tion is granted shall, on payment of the prescribed fee, bo 
entitled to be so enrolled and to appear and plead before 
the Court. 

2. The Roll of Advocates shall be in two parts, one con- 
taining the names of Senior Advocates and the other the 
names of other Advocates. 

3. A Senior Advocate shall have precedence over other 
advocates who are not Senior Advocates, and the provisions 
of the First Schedule to these rules shall apply with respect 
to Senior and other Advocates. 

4. A person shall not be entitled to be enrolled as an 
Advocate unless he is, and has been for not less than ten 
years in the case of a Senior Advocate or five years in case 
of any other Advocate, enrolled as an Advocate in the High 
Court of a Province. 

6. A person who in the case of an appeal before the Court 
has appeared as counsel, advocate or vakil in that case in 
the Court from which the appeal is brought shall be entitled 
to appear and plead in the appeal, notwithstanding that he 
has not been enrolled as an Advocate in the Court. 

6. The Chief Justice may, if for any special reason he 
thinks it desirable so to do, permit any other person who is 
in his opinion sufficiently qualified to appear as an Advocate 
in a particular case. 

7. No person shall appear as Advocate in any case, unless 
he is instructed by an Agent. 

8. The Roll of Advocates shall be kept by the Registrar 
and shall contain such particulars as the Court may from 
time to time require. 
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9. All Advocates appearing before the Court aVial] Tpear 
such robes and costume as may from time to time be directed 
by the Chief Justice. 

10. The enrolment fee for Senior Advocates aVian 
Bs. 500 and for other Advocates Bs. 250. 

11. The Advocate-General of India shall have precedence 
over all other Advocates in the Court. 

12. The Advooates-General of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, Assam, North-West !]^ontier Province, 
Orissa and Sind shall in that order have precedence nn- 
mediately after the Advocate-General of India. 

13. An Advocate-General shall by virtue of his office have 
the status and precedence of a Senior Advocate in the 
Federal Court, notwithstanding that his name is not in the 
list of Senior Advocates. 

14. Subject to the preceding rules of this Order, an Advo- 
cate appearing before the Court shall have precedence among 
the Senior or other Advocates, as the case may be, according 
to the date of his enrolment as a Senior or other Advocate, 
as the case may be, in the Court: 

Provided that an Advocate enrolled before 31st December 
1938, shall have precedence among the Senior or other 
Advocates, as the case may be, according to the date of his 
enrolment in his own High Court. 

Any question which arises with respect to the precedence 
of any Advocate shall be determined by the Federal Court. 

16. A person may apply to be admitted and enrolled as 
an Agent in the Comrt if he is entitled to be admitted to 
practise as an attorney or solicitor in any High Court or if, 
subject to the next succeeding Buie, he is entitled to appear 
and plead in a High Court, and if the application is granted 
shall on payment of the prescribed fee be entitled to be so 
enrolled. 

16. An Agent shall before enrolment subscribe before the 
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Begistrar a declaration, in such form as the Chief Justice 
may from time to time direct, undertaking to observe the 
rules, regulations, orders and practice of the Court, to pay 
all fees or charges due and payable in any cause, matter or 
appeal in the Court, and not, so long as his name remains on 
the Roll of Agents, to appear or plead before any High 
Court. 

17. The enrolment fee for an Agent shall be Rs. 100. 

18. Every Agent shall have an office in the Province of 
Delhi and shall notify the Registrar of the address of his 
office and of any change of address, and any notice, writ, 
summons or other document served on the Agent at the 
address notified by him shall be deemed to have been 
properly served. 

19. An Agent who wishes to have his name removed from 

the Roll of Agents shall apply by petition, verified by 
affidavit, entitled “In the matter of , 

an Agent in this Court”, and stating the date of his enrol- 
ment as an Agent, the reason why he wishes his name to be 
removed, that no application or other proceeding in any 
Court is pending against him or is anticipated by him, and 
that no fees are owing to the Court for which he is personally 
responsible. 

20. Every Agent shall before acting on behalf of any 
person or party file in the Registry the power or warrant of 
attorney authorising him to act. 

21. No person having an Agent on the record shall file a 
power or warrant of attorney authorising another Agent to 
act for him in the same case save with the consent of the 
former Agent or by leave of a Judge, unless the former 
Agent is dead, or is unable by reason of infirmity of mind 
or body to continue to act. 

22. No Agent may, without the leave of the Court, with- 
draw from the conduct of any case by teason only of the 
non-payment of costs by his dient. 
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23. No person having an Agent on the record alia.l| tg 
heard in person save by special leave of the Court. 

24, No Agent shall authorise any person whatsoever, 
except another Agent, to practise or do any act whatsoever 
in his name in any case. 

26, Where a party changes his Agent, the new Agent shall 
give notice of the change to all other parties appearing. 

26. No Advocate shall act as Agent nor Agent as Advo- 
cate in any circumstances whatsoever. 

27. Whore on the complaint of any person or otherwise, 
the Court is of opinion that an Advocate has been guilty of 
misconduct or of conduct unbecoming an Advocate, the 
Court may suspend him from practising before the Court 
either permanently or for such period as the Court may 
think fit, and shall report his name to his own High Court. 

28. Where on the complaint of any person or otherwise, 
the Court is of opinion that an Agent has been guilty of 
misconduct or has comm i tted a breach of the undertaking 
subscribed by him, the Court may suspend him from practis- 
ing before the Court for such period as the Court may deter- 
mine, or may direct his name to be struck off the roll of 
Agents, and shall report his name to the High Comt or other 
authority, if any, to which he is subject. 

29. Nor the purpose of the last two preceding Rules the 
Court shall in the first instance direct a summons to issue 
returnable before the Court or before a Special Bench to be 
constituted by the Chief Justice, requiring the Advocate or 
Agent, as the case may be, to show cause against the matters 
alleged in the summons, and the summons shall, if possible, 
be served personally upon him with copies of any affidavit 
or statement before the Comt at the time of the issue of the 
summons. 


ORDER Vni 
Busmsss IN Chahbsbs 

1. The powers of the Court in relation to the following 
matters may be exercised by the Registrar: 
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(1) Applications for revivor or substitution; 

(2) Applications for leave to appeal or defend as pauper; 

(3) Applications for discovery and inspection; 

(4) Applications for delivery of Interrogatories; 

(6) Certifying of cases as fit for employment of advocate; 

(0) Applications for substituted service; 

(7) Applications for time to plead, for production of docu- 
ments and generally relating to conduct of cause, 
appeal or matter. 

2. The powers of the Court in relation to the following 
matters may be exercised by a single Judge sitting in 
Chambers but subject to reconsideration, at the instance of 
any aggrieved party, by a bench of three Judges, which may 
include the Judge who dealt with the matter: 

(1) Approval of Special Translator; 

(2) Approval of Special Interpreter; 

(3) Applications for production of documents outside 
Court premises; 

(4) Applications for change of Agent; 

(6) Applications by Agents for leave to withdraw; 

(6) Applications for leave to compromise or discontinue 
pauper appeals; 

(7) Applications for strildng out or adding party; 

(5) Applications for separate trials of causes of action; 

(9) Applications for separate trials to avoid embarrass- 
ment; 

(10) Rejection of plaint; 

(11) Applications for setting down for judgment in default 
of written statement; 

(12) Applications for better statement of claim or defence; 

(13) Applications for particulars; 

(14) Applications for striking out any matter in a plead- 
ing; 

(16) Applications for amendment of pleading; 

(10) Applications for enlargement of time to amend; 

(17) Applications to withdraw suits; 

(18) Applications for payment into Court; 
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(19) Applications for payment out of Court of money or 
security; 

(20) Applications for payment out of Court of interest or 
dividend on securities; 

(21) Applications to tax bills returned by Registrar; 

(22) AppUoations for costs of taxation where one-sixth is 
taxed of; 

(23) Applications for review of taxation by Court; 

(24:) Applications for enlargement or abridgement of 
time; 

(26) Applications for issue of commission to examine 
witnesses; 

(26) Applications for security for costs; 

(27) Applications for assignment of Security Bonds; 

(28) Applications for enforcing payment of costs under 
directions of Registrar; 

(29) Applications for extending returnable dates of 
warrants; 

(30) Applications for order against clients for payment of 
costs; 

(31) Applications by outsiders for return of exhibits; 

(32) Applications for transmission of original documents 
to Privy Council; 

(33) Applications for taxation and delivery of bills of 
costs; 

(34) Applications under Section 131 (4) of the Act. 

3. An appeal shall lie from the Registrar in all cases to the 
Judge in Chambers. 

4. The Registrar may, and if so directed by the Judge in 
Chambers simll, at any time adjourn any matter to the 
Judge in Chambers, and the Judge in Chambers may at any 
time adjourn any matter into Court, and the Court may 
direct that any matter shall be transferred from the 
Registrar or the Judge in Chambers to the Court. 
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PART II 

Appellate Jurisdiction 

OBDEB IX 
Civil Appeals 

1 . Where a certificate has been given under section 205 ( I ) 
of the Act, the provisions of Order XLV of the Code, as 
modified and adapted by the Government of India (Adapta- 
tion of Indian Laws) Order, 1937, shall apply in relation to 
appeals to the Federal Court. 

[Order XLV of the Code relates to Appeals to the King 
in Council.] 

2. Subject to the provisions of sections 4 and 12 of the 
Indian Limitation Act 1908, applications under Buie 2 of 
the said Order XLV shall be presented within ninety days 
from the date of the 'signing of the decree or order appealed 
from. 

[Section 4 of the Indian Limitation Act 1008 provides 
that where the period of limitation prescribed for any suit, 
appeal or application expires on a day when the Court is 
closed the suit, appeal or application may be instituted, 
preferred or made on the day that the Court reopens. 
Section 12 provides that in computing the period of limita- 
tion prescribed for an appeal an application for leave to 
appeal and an application for a review of judgment the day 
on which the judgment complained of was pronounced and 
the time requisite for obtaining a copy of the decree, sentence 
or order appealed from or sought to be reviewed shall be 
excluded.] 

OBDEB X 

Peoceedinos aetbe Admission of Appeal 

1. After the grant of a certificate by a High Court that a 
case involves a substantial question of law as to the in- 
terpretation of the Act or any Order in Council made there- 
under, an appellant shall, subject to the provisions of the 
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Code and of any rules made by the High Court relating to 
appeals to the Federal Court, mthout delay take all necessary 
steps to have the record jn’opared in the High Court and 
transmitted to the Registrar of tho Federal Court. 

2. The record so prepared shall be printed in such mnTinf.] . 
as may from time to time be directed by the Federal Court, 

3. Within sixty days of the admission of the appeal by 
the High Court appealed from, the appellant shall lodge in 
the Federal Court his petition of appeal, which shall contain 
a concise statement of the facts of the case, of the grounds 
of appeal, and of the arguments and authorities upon which 
he proposes to rely at the hearing; and the Registrar shall 
thereupon send a copy of the petition to that High Court 
for service upon the respondent or, if the respondent has 
already entered an appearance, serve a copy upon the 
respondent. 

4. An appellant may withdraw his appeal — 

(а) at any time before the respondent has entered an 
appearance, by written notice to the Registrar of 
the Federal Court; and 

(б) at any time after the respondent has entered an 
appearance, by petition to the Federal Court and 
upon such terms as to costs as the Court may think 
fit to impose. 

6. Any respondent may file in the Registry, not less than 
fourteen days before the date appointed for the hearing, a 
concise statement of the facts of the case and of the argu- 
ments and authorities upon which he proposes to rely at the 
hearing; but if he does not do so, he shall not be entitled to 
be heard by the Court except on the question of costs. 

0. The Registrar shall send to the appellant a copy of any 
statement filed by the respondent. 

7. Each party shall lodge or file in the Registry as many 
copies of his petition of appeal or his statement as the 
Registrar may direct. 
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8. A party to an appeal who appears in person shall 
furnish the Registrar with an address for service, and all 
documents left at that address, or where service may be 
affected by post addressed to that address, shall be deemed 
to have been duly served. 

ORDER XI 
Appearance 

1. A respondent may enter an appearance at any time 
between the admission and the hearing of the appeal, but 
if he delays unduly in entering an appearance he shall boar, 
or be disallowed, the costs occasioned by his delay, unless 
the Court otherwise orders. 

2. A respondent may, after entering appearance, apply 
for the summary determination of an appeal on the ground 
that it is frivolous or vexatious or brought for the purpose 
of delay and the Court shall make such order thereon as it 
may think fit. 

3. Two or more respondents may at their own risk as to 
costs enter separate appearances in the same appeal. 

4. A respondent who has not entered an appearance shall 
not be entitled to receive any notices relating to the appeal 
from the Registrar. 

6. Where a respondent fails to enter an appearance, the 
appeal may be set down ex parte as against him at any time 
after the expiration of sixty days from the lodging of the 
petition of appeal. 

6. If a non-appearing respondent has been made a re- 
spondent by an order of the Federal Court after the admis- 
sion of the appeal, the appeal may be sot down ex parte as 
against him at any time after the expiration of ninety days 
from the date on which he was served with a copy of the 
order of the Court making him a respondent. 


T 
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ORDEB XII 
Hiiab[NG of Appeals 

1. As soon, as may be after a petition of appeal has been 
lodged, the Registrar shall, after communicating -with the 
parties, fix a day for the hearing of the appeal, due regard 
being had to the current business of the Court, to the time 
necessary for the service of the petition of appeal on the 
respondent, and any other relevant circumstances. 

2. Subject to the last preceding Rule, all appeals filed in 
the Registry shall be heard in the order in which they me 
set down. 

3. The Registrar shall, subject to the provisions of Ruled 
of Order XI of these Rules, notify the parties to the appeal 
of the day fixed for the hearing. 

4. Subject to the dii'eotions of the Court, at the hearing 
of an appeal not more than two Advocates shall be heard 
on a side. 

6. The appellant shall not, without the leave of the Court, 
rely at the hearing on any grounds not specified in his 
petition of appeal. 

6. Where the Court, after hearing an appeal, decides to 
reserve its judgment therein, the Registrar shall in due 
course place the appeal in the daily list of the day appointed 
by the Court for the delivery of the judgment. 

7. A respondent may within the time limited for appear- 
ance deliver to the Registrar and to the appellant a notice 
in writing consenting to the appeal, and the Court may 
thereupon, it it thinks fit, make an order upon the appeal 
without requiring the attendance of the person so consent- 
ing. 

ORDER Xin 

Railuiib to pboseoutb Appeal, eto. 

1 . If an appellant fails to take any step in an appeal with- 
in the time specified by these Rules, or, if no time is specified, 
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it appears to the Registrar that the appeUant is not pro- 
secuting his appeal with due diligence, the Registrar shall 
call upon him to explain his default, and, if no explanation 
or no explanation which appears to the Registrar to be 
suflScient is offered, may issue a summons calling upon him 
to show cause to the Court why the appeal should not he 
dismissed for want of prosecution. 

2. The Registrar shali send a copy of the summons men- 
tioned in the last preceding Rule to every respondent who 
has entered an appearance, and every such respondent shall 
be entitled to be heard before the Court and to ask for his 
costs and other relief. 

3. A petition for an order of revivor or substitution shall 
be filed in the Eederal Court and shall be accompanied by 
a certificate or duly authenticated statement from the Court 
appealed from showing who in the opinion of that Court is 
the proper person to be substituted or entered on the record 
in place of, or in addition to, a party who has died, or under- 
gone a change of status. 

ORDER XIV 

PETITION’S FOE SPBOUL LEAVE TO AppBAIi 

1. Where any person wishes to appeal to the Federal 
Court on a ground which in the circumstances of the case 
requires the leave of the Court under Section 206 (2) of the 
Act, he shall include a prayer for special leave to appeal in 
his petition of appeal. 

2. A prayer for special leave to appeal shall be heard at 
the same time as the appeal. 

ORDER XV 
Paupbe Appeals 

1. Order XLIV in the First Schedule to the Code, and so 
much of Order XXXIU therein as is applicable, shaJl apply 
in the case of any person seeking to appeal to the Federal 
Court as a pauper, with the substitution of a notice of appeal, 
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or a petition for special leave to appeal, for a 
of appeal, of the Advocate-Genoral of India for the Govern- 
ment Pleader and of the Governor-General in Council for the 
Provincial Government. 

[Order XLIV of the Code relates to pauper appeals and 
Order XXXIIT to suits by paupers.] 

2. The Court may allow an appeal to be continued in 
forma pa/upena after it haa been begun in the ordinary form. 

3. An application for permission to proceed as a pauper 
shall be made on petition, setting out, concisely in separate 
paragraphs, the facts and relief prayed. 

4. The Begistrar shall, on satisfying himself that the 
provisions of Order XXXIII of the Code have been com- 
plied with, direct that the petition shall be filed and set down 
for investigation on a day to be fixed for the purpose. 

5. Every decree in a pauper appeal shall contain an order 
for payment of Court fees mentioned in Buies 10 and 11 of 
Order XXXIII of the Code. 

6. In every pauper appeal the Begistrar shall, after the 
disposal thereof, send to the Governor-General in Coundl 
a memorandum of the Court fees due and payable by the 
pauper. 

7. No person shall take, agree to take, or seek to obtain 
from a person proceeding as a pauper any fee, profit or re- 
ward for the conduct of the pauper’s business in the Court, 
but the Court may nevertheless award costs against an 
adverse party, and in that case may direct payment thereof 
to the Agent representing the pauper. 

8. The preceding Buies of this Order shall apply, with 
the necessary mocMcations and adaptations m the case of 
any person seeking to defend an appeal to the Court as a 
pauper. 

9. No appeal begun or carried on by a pauper appellant 
or re-spondent shall bo compromised or discontinued without 
the leave of the Court, 
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ORDER XVI 
CaiMiNAii Appeals 

1. Where any High Court in British India makes any final 
order in the exercise of its criminal jurisdiction, whether 
original, appellate or reviaional, and gives such a certificate 
as is mentioned in Section 205 of the Act, any ijarty in the 
ease may appeal to the Federal Court within thirty days 
from the date of the order. 

2. The provisions of Sections 4 and 12 of the Indian 
Limitation Act 1908 shall apply in relation to the said 
period of thirty days as they apply in relation to the periods 
of limitation prescribed by that Act. 

3. The appeal shall be in the form of a petition in writing, 
which shall be accompanied by a copy of the judgment and 
order appealed against. 

4. The appellant, if he is in jail, may present his petition 
of appeal and the accompanying documents to the officer in 
charge of the jail, who shall forward them to the Federal 
Court. 

5. On receipt of the petition, the Registrar shall cause 
notice to be given to the appellant and to the Advocate- 
General of India or of the Province concerned, as the case 
may require, of the date on which the appeal will be heard, 
and shafi, on the application of the said Advocate-General, 
furnish him with a copy of the grounds of appeal; and in 
cases where the appeal is by the Crown the Registrar shall 
cause a like notice to be given to the accused. 

6. The Registrar shall then send for the record of the case, 
if the record is not already in Couijt, and as soon as possible 
after the disposal of the appeal he sliall send a copy of the 
Court’s judgment or order to the High Court concerned. 

7. Fending the disposal of any appeal under these Rules, 
the Court may order that the execution of tho sentence or 
order appealed against be stayed on such terms as the Court 
may think fit. 
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8. The preceding Orders in this Part of these Biules wtin] ] 
with the necessary modifications and adaptations, apply to 
criminal appeals. 


FAST m 

Original Jurisdiction 

ORDER XVII 
Pabtibs to Suits 

1. Two or more plaintiffs may join in one suit in whom 
any right to relief in respect of or arising out of the same act 
or transaction or series of acts or transactions is alleged to 
exist. 

2. Two or more defendants may be joined in one suit 
against whom any right to relief in respect of or arising out 
of the same act or transaction or series of acts or trans- 
actions is alleged to exist. 

3. Subject to the provisions of Section 22 of the Indian 
Limitation Act 1908 the Court may at any stage of the 
proceedings, either upon or without the application of either 
party, and on such terms as may appear to the Court to he 
just, order that the name of any plaintiff or defendant im- 
properly joined be struck out, and that the name of any 
plaintiff or defendant who ought to have been joined, or 
whose presence before the Coin?t may be necessary in order 
to enable the Court effectually and completely to adjudicate 
upon and settle all the questions involved in the suit, be 
added. 

[Section 22 of the Indian Limitation Act 1908 provides 
that where after the institution of a suit a new plaintiff or 
defendant is substituted or added the suit shall as regards 
him be deemed to have been instituted when he was so made 
a party. This does not apply to a case where a party is added 
or substituted owing to an assignment or devolution of any 
interest during the pendency of a suit or where a plaintiff is 
made a defendant or. a defendant is made a plaintiff.] 
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4. Where it appears to the Court that any causes of action 
joined in one suit cannot conveniently be tried or disposed 
of together the Court may order separate trials or make such 
other order as may be expedient. 

6. Where it appears to the Court that any joinder of 
plaintiffs or defendants may embarrass or delay the trial 
of the suit, the Court may order separate trials or make such 
order as may be expedient. 


OBDEB XVIII 
PliAINTS 

1. Every suit shall be instituted by the presentation of a 
plaint. 

2. A plaint shall be presented to the Begistrar, and all 
plaints shall bo i-egistered and numbered by him according 
to the order in which they are presented. 

3. Every plaint shall comply with the rules contained in 
Order XXI of these Buies so far as they are applicable. 

4. A plaint shall contain the following particulars; 

(a) the names of the plaintiff and of the defendant; 

(b) the facts constituting the cause of action and when 
it arose; 

(c) the facts showing that the Court has jurisdiction; 

(d) the declaration which the plaintiff claims. 

6. The plaintiS shall endorse on the plaint, or annex 
thereto, a list of the documents (if any) which he has pro- 
duced along with it, and the Begistrar shall sign the list if on 
examination he finds it to be correct. 

6. The plaint shall be rejected: 

(а) where it does not disclose a cause of action; 

(б) where the suit appears from the statement in the 
plaint to be barred by any law. 
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7. Where a plaint is rejected the Court shall record an 
order to that effect with the reasons for the order, 

8. The rejection of the plaint shall not of itself preclude 
the plaintiff from presenting a fresh plaint in respect of the 
same cause of action. 

9. Where a plaintiff sues upon a document in his pos- 
session or power, he shall produce it to the Registrar when 
the plaint is presented and shall at the same time deliver 
the document or a copy thereof to be filed with the plaint. 

10. Where the plaintiff relies on any other documents 
(whether in his possession or power or not) as evidence in 
support of his claim, he shall enter such documents in a list 
to be added or annexed to the plaint. 

11. Where any such document is not in the possession or 
power of the plaintiff, he shall, if possible, state in whose 
possession or power it is. 

12. A document which ought to be produced in Court by 
the plaintiff when the plaint is presented, or to be entered 
in the list to be addod or annexed to the plaint, and which 
is not produced or entered accordingly, shall not, without 
the leave of the Court, be received in evidence at the hearing 
of the suit. 

ORDER XIX 

Issue and Sebvioe of Summons 

1. When a suit has been duly instituted a summons may 
be issued to the defendant to appear and answer the claim. 

2. Every summons shall be signed by the Registrar, and 
shall be sealed vyith the Seal of the Court. 

3. Every summons shall be accompanied by a copy of the 
plaint. 

4. The summons shall be served by being sent by registered 
post to the Advocate-General of India or the Advocate- 
General for the Province, as the case may be, or to an Agent 
of the defendant empowered to accept service. 
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6. There shall be endorsed on every summons a -notice 
requiring the defendant to enter an appearance within 
twenty-eight days after the summons has been served. 

6. A defendant shall enter his appearance by filing in the 
Registry a memorandum in writing containing the name 
and place of business of his Agent, and in default of appear- 
ance being entered within the lime mentioned in tho sum- 
mons, or as hereinafter pinvided, the suit may bo heard 
ex pa/rte. 

7. The defendant shall forthwith give notice of his having 
entered an appearance to the plaintiff. 

8. The plaintifi shall within fourteen days after tho de- 
fendant has entered an appearance take out a summons for 
direotions returnable before the Judge in Chambers, and the 
Judge shall on the hearing of the summons give such direc- 
tions with respect to pleadings (including a written state- 
ment by the defendant), interrogatories, the admission of 
documents and facts, the discovery, inspection and pro- 
duction of documents and such other interlocutory matters 
as he may think expedient. 

ORDER XX 

Wbitten Statement, Set-oee and Cohntee-claim 

1. It shall not be sufficient for a defendant in his written 
statement to deny generally the facts alleged by the plaintiff, 
but he shall deal specifically with each allegation of fact of 
which ho does not admit the truth, except damages. 

2. Whore a defendant denies an allegation of fact he shall 
not do so evasively but shall answer the point of substance. 

3. Each allegation of fact in the plaint, if not denied 
specifically or by necessary implication, or not expressly 
stated to bo not admitted in the pleading of the defendant, 
shall be taken to be admitted, but the Court may in it.s 
discretion require any fact so admitted to be proved other- 
wise than by such admission. 
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4. Where the defendant claims to set off against a liATnnr^,^ 
by the plaintiff any ascertained sum of money, he may in 
his ■written statement, but not afterwards without the leave 
of the Court, state the grounds of his claim and the par- 
ticulars of the debt sought to be set off. 

6. The written statement containing the particulars men- 
tioned in the last preceding Rule shall have the same effect 
as a plaint in a cross-suit, so as to enable the Court to pro- 
nounce a final judgment in respect both of the original nk.ini 
and of the set-off. 

6. The rules relating to a -written statement by a defendant 
shall apply to a written statement by a plaintiff in answer 
to a claim of set-off. 

7. No 'pleading subsequent to the -written statement of 
a defendant other than by way of defence to a set-off shall 
be presented except by the leave of the Court and upon such 
terms as the Court may think fit, but the Court may at any 
time require a -written statement or additional written state- 
ment from any of the parties and may fix a time for pre- 
senting the same. 

8. "Where any party from whom a -written statement is 
so required fails to present the same -within the time fixed 
by the Court, the Court may pronounce judgment against 
him, or make such orders in relation to the suit as it thi^s fit. 

9. The defendant, in addition to his right of pleading a 
set-off, may set up by way of counter-claim against the 
claims of the plaintiff any right or claim in respect of a cause 
of action accruing to him either before or after the filing of 
the suit, but before he has delivered his defence and before 
the time limited for delivering his defence has expired, 
whether that counter-claim sounds in damages or not, and 
the Gormter-claim shall have the same effect as a cross-suit, 
so as to enable the Court to pronounce a final judgment in 
the same suit, both on the original and on the counter-claim. 

10. The Court may, if in its opinion the counter-claim 
cannot be disposed of in the pending suit or ought not to be 
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aUowed, refuse permission to the defendant to avail himnalf 
thereof, and require him to file a separate suit. 

ORDEB XXI 
Pleadings Genbbally 

1. In this Order "pleading” means plaint or mitten 
statement. 

2. Every pleading shall contain, and contain only, a 
statement in a concise form of the material facts on which 
the party pleading relies, but not the evidence by which 
those facts are to be proved, nor any argumentative matter, 
and shall be divided into paragraphs numbered consecu- 
tively. 

3. Dates, sums and numbers shall be expressed in figures, 
and if Indian dates are mentioned the corresponding 
English dates shall also be given. 

4. A further and better statement of the nature of the 
claim or defence, or further and better particulars of any 
matter stated in any pleading, may in all cases be ordered, 
upon such terms, as to costs and otherwise, as may be just. 

6. Wherever the contents of any document are material, 
it shall be sufficient to state the efiect thereof as briefly as 
possible, without setting out the whole or any part thereof, 
unless the precise words of the document or any part thereof 
are material. 

6. Every pleading shall be signed by, or by an Advocate 
on behalf of, the Advocate-General of India or by, or by an 
Advocate on behalf of, the Advocate-General for the Pro- 
vince, as the case may be. 

7. The Court may at any stage of the proceedings order 
to be struck out or amended any matter in any pleading 
which may be unnecessary or scandalous or which may tend 
to prejudice or embarrass or delay the trial of the suit, or 
which contravenes any of the provisions of this Order. 
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8. The Court may at any stage of the proceedings allow 
either party to amend his pleadings in such manner and on 
such terms as may be just, but only such amendments shall 
be made as may be necessary for the purpose of determining 
the real question in oontrovemy between the parties. 

9. If a party who has obtained an order for leave to 
amend does not amend accordingly within the time limited 
for that purpose by the order, or if no time is thereby 
limited, then within fourteen days from the date of the order, 
he shall not be permitted to amend after the expiration of 
suoh limited time or of such fourteen days, as the case may 
be, unless the time is extended by the Court. 

10. Amendments of pleadings made only for the purpose 
of rectifying a clerical error may be made on an order of the 
Begistrar without notice, but unless otherwise ordered a 
copy of the order shall be served on all other parties. 

ORDER XXn 
DisoovBinr ASin IrtsriaoTioN 

1. Order XI of the First Schedule to the Code shall apply 
with respect to discovery and inspection in suits instituted 
before the Court, except Rules 6 and 23 of that Order. 

2. Where the Comrt has made an order allowing one party 
to deliver interrogatories to the other, those interrogatories 
shall be answered by such persons as the Comt may direct. 

3. No application for leave to deliver interrogatories shall 
bo made by the defendant until after he has filed his written 
statement. 

4. After an order has been made for the delivery of 
interrogatories one set of the interrogatories, as allowed, 
shall be annexed and served with the order upon the person 

' to be interrogated. 

6. The Court may, for sufficient reason, allow any affidavit 
to be sworn, on behalf of the party from whom discovery. 
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production or inspection is sought, by any person competent 
to make the same. 

6. Where any document is ordered to be deposited in 
Court a copy of the order and a schedule of the document 
shall be left in the Registry at the time when the deposit is 
made. 

7. When the purpose for which any documents have been 
deposited in Court is satisfied, the party by whom they wore 
deposited may, pending the suit, have them delivered out 
to him, if he has the consent in writing of the other party, 
or an order of the Court. 

ORDER XXIII 
Admissions 

Order XII in the First Schedule to the Code with respect 
to admissions shall apply, 

ORDER XXIV 

StraiMONING AND ATTENDANCE OF WiTNE.SSE.S 

1. The provisions of seotions 28 and 32 of the Code shall 
apply to summonses to give evidence or to produce docu- 
ments under these Rules. 

2 . Order XVI in the First (Schedule to the Code with 
respect to the summoning and attendance of witnesses shall 
apply, with the exception of the proviso to sub-rule (3) of 
Rule 10, and the words ‘‘(a) within the local limits of the 
Court’s ordinai'y original Jurisdiction, or (6) without such 
limits but” in Rule 19. 

ORDER XXV 

Adjoiibnmentr 

Order XVII in the First Schedule to the Code with respect 
to adjournments shall apply, with the substitution in Rule 2 
of the words "in such manner as it thinks just" for the wor^ 
"in one of the modes directed in that behalf by Order IX, 
or make such other order as it thinks fit”. 
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ORDER XXVI 

Hhabing or THE SmT and Examination or 

WlTNBSSlS 

1. Rules 1, 2, 3, 17 and 18 of Order XVIII in the First 
Schedule to the Code with respect to the hearing of suits and 
examination of witnesses shall apply. 

2. Witnesses in attendance shall be examined orally in 
open Court and their evidence taken down in shorthand in 
the form of question and answer by such officers of the 
Court as may be appointed for the purpose. 

3. The transcript of the shorthand note shall be signed 
by the officer recording the note and shall be deemed the 
deposition of the witness and shall form part of the record. 

4. The party to any suit or matter in which the evidence 
has been taken in shorthand, and the witness whose evi- 
dence has been taken, shall be entitled upon payment of the 
prescribed fee to be furnished with a certified copy of the 
transcript. 


ORDER XXVII 
Aitidavits 

Order XIX in the First Schedule to the Code with respect 
to affidavits shall apply. 

ORDER XXVin 

Judgments, Deobbbs and Obdbbs 

1. The Court, after the case has been heard, shall pro- 
nounce judgment in open Court, either at once or on some 
future day, of which due notice shall be given to the parties 
or their Agents, and the decree or order shall be drawn up 
in accordance therewith. 

2. The Court may read a judgment signed by a member 
of the Court, but not read by him, before his death, retire- 
ment, resignation or departure on leave. 
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3. A Judgment pronounced by the Court or by a majority 
of the Court or by a dissenting Judge in open Court shall 
not afterwards be altered or added to, save for the purpose 
of correcting a clerical or arithmetical mistake or an error 
arising from any accidental slip or omission. 

4. Certified copies of the judgment, decree or order shall 
be furnished to the parties on application to the Court, and 
at their expense. 

6. Every decree shall be drawn up in the Registry and 
be signed by the Registrar and by the presiding judge, or 
in his absence by the next senior judge, and shall be sealed 
with the Seal of the Court and shall bear the same date as 
the judgment in the suit. 

6. A decree shall specify clearly the declaration granted 
or other determination of the suit. 

7. In every decree or order that is not final, liberty to 
apply shall be implied, 

8. Every order of the Court shall be drawn up in the 
Registry and be signed by the Registrar. 

9. Every order made by the Registrar or other officer 
shall be drawn up in the Registry and signed by the Registrar 
or other officer as the ease may be. 

10. Every order after being signed shall be sealed and 
filed. 

11. No decree or order shall be drawn up until applied 
for by a party. 

12. In cases of doubt or difficulty with regard to a decree 
or order made by the Court, the Registrar shall, Ixsfore 
issuing the draft, submit the same to the Court. 

13. Where a draft of any decree or order is required to be 
settled in the presence of the parties, tho Registrar shall by 
notice in writing appoint a time for settling the same and 
the parties shall attend the appointment and produce their 
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briefs and such other documents as may be necessary to 
enable the draft to be settled. 

14. Where any party is dissatisfied with any decree or 
order as settled by the Registrar, the Registrar shall not 
proceed to complete the decree or order without allowing 
that party sufficient time to apply by motion to the Court, 

ORDER XXIX 

WiTHDBAWAL AND AdJ(JSTME!NT OF SuiTS 

1. Rules 1, 2 and 3 of Order XXIII in the Krst Schedule 
to the Code with respect to the withdrawal and adjustment 
of suits shall apply. 

2. No new suit shall be brought in respect of the same 
subject-matter untd the terms or conditions, if any, hn- 
posed by the order permitting the withdrawal of a previous 
suit or giving leave to bring a new suit have been complied 
with. 

ORDER XXX 
Payment into Cottbt 

Order XXIV in the First Schedule to the Code with 
respect to pa 3 mient into Court shall apply. 

ORDER XXXI 

Special Case 

Rules 1, 3 and 6 of Order XXXVI in the First Schedule 
to the Code with respect to procedure by way of Special 
Case shall apply, except the words "which would have 
jurisdiction to entertain a suit, the amount or value of the 
subject-matter of which is the same as the amount or value 
of the subject-matter of the agreement” in sub-rule (1) of 
Rule 3, the words “claiming to bo interested as plaintifi or 
plaintifis” to the end of sub-rule (2) of Rule 3; and the words 
“and upon the judgment so pronounced a decree shall 
follow” in sub-rule (2) of Rule 6. 
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PAST IV 

Appeals to His Majesty in Council 

ORDER xxxn 

Order XLV in the First Schedule to the .Code shall apply 
with respect to appeals by leave of the Federal Court to His 
Majesty in Council, with the following exceptions and 
modifications; 

1. Rules 4 and 6 shall not apply. 

2. In Rule 1 the words “any decision of the Federal Court” 
shall be substituted for the words “a final order”. 

3. InRule 2 the words “Federal Court" shall be substituted 
for the words “Court whose decree is complained of”. 

4. The following shall be substituted for sub-rule (1) of 
Rule 3: 

“(1) Every petition shall state the grounds of appeal 
and pray for a certificate that the case is a fit one 
for appeal to His Majesty in Council and that it 
does not fall within paragraph (a) of section 208 
of the Act.” 

6. In paragraph (b) of sub-rule (1) of Rule 7, “Federal 
Court” shall be substituted for "High Court”, 

6. The following shall be suiwtituted for Rule 13: 

“ The Court may on the grant of a certificate order or 
continue any state of execution upon such terms 
and conditions as the Court thinks just,” 

7. In sub-rule (1) of Rule Ifl the words “to the Federal 
Court” shall be substituted for the words "to the 
Court from which the appeal to His Majesty was pre- 
ferred”. 


V 
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PART V 

ORDER XXXIII 

SPBOIAIi RBlTBBIlNOBa TTNBBB SBOTION 213 OF THl 
Qovbbnment OB India Aot 1036 

1. On the receipt by the Registrar of the order of the 
Governor-General referring a question of law to the Court, 
the Registrar shall give notice to the Advocate-General of 
India to appear before the Court on a day specified in the 
notice to take the directions of the Court as to the parties 
who shall be served with notice of the Special Referenoe, 
and the Court may, if it considers it desirable, order that 
notice of the Special Reference shall be served upon such 
parties as may be named in the order. 

2. The notice shall require all such parties served there- 
with as desire to be heard at the hearing of the Special 
Reference to attend before the Registrar on the day fixed 
by the order to take the direotions of the Court with respect 
to statements of facts and arguments and with respect tc 
the date of the hearing. 

3. Subject to the provisions of this Order, the procedure 
on a Special Reference shall follow as nearly as may be the 
procedure or proceedings before the Court in the exercise 
of its original jurisdiction, but with such variations as may 
appear to the Court to be appropriate and as the Court may 
direct. 

4. After the hearing of the Special Reference, the Regis- 
trar shall transmit to the Governor-General the Report of 
the Court thereon. 

6. The Court may make such order as it thinks fit as to 
the costs of all parties served with notice under these Rules 
and appearing at the hearing of the Special Reference. 
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PART VI 

OBDER XXXIV 
Costs 

1. Subject to any provisions of any statute or of these 
Rules, the costs of and incidental to aU proceedings shall bo 
in the discretion of the Court. 

2. Where it appears that the hearing of any suit or matter 
cannot conveniently proceed by reason of the neglect of the 
Agent of any party to attend personally, or by some proper 
person on his behalf, or of his omission to deliver any paper 
necessary for the use of the Court which ought to have been 
delivered, the Agent shall personally pay to all or any of 
the parties such costs as the Court may think fit to award. 

ORDER XXXV 
Taxation 

[This Order consists of 46 Rules. The Registrar is to be 
the Taxing Officer of the Court. In the absence of any 
specific provisions in these Rules he is to be guided by the 
rules and practice of the Supreme Court in England.] 

PART vn 

Miscellaneous 

ORDER XXXVI 

Notice or Pbocbbdinos to Advooatbs-Gbneeal, etc. 

1. The Court may direct notice of any proceedings to be 
given to the Advocate-General of India or to the Advocote- 
General of any Province, end any Advocate-General to 
whom such notice is given may appear and take such part 
in the proceedings as he may be advised. 

2. The Advocate-General of India and the Advocate- 
General of any Province may apply to be heard in any pro- 
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oeediugs before the Court, and the Court may, if in itg 
opinion the justice of the ease so requires, permit any 
Advocate-General so applying to appear and be heard, 
subject to such terms as to costs or otherwise as the Court 
may think fit. 


ORDER XXXVn 

Power to dispense with Requirements of Rules, etc. 

1. The Court may, for sufficient cause shown, excuse the 
parties from compliance with any of the requirements of 
these Rules, and may give such directions in matters of 
practice and procedure as it shall consider just and expedient, 

2. An appUcation to be excused from compliance with 
the requirements of any of the Rules shall be addressed in 
the first instance to the Registrar, who shall take the in- 
atruotions of the Court thereon and communicate the same 
to the parties, but if in his opinion it is desirable that the 
application should bo dealt with in open Court, he may 
direct the applicant to lodge it in the Registry, and to serve 
the other parties with a notice of motion returnable before 
the Court. 

3. The Court may enlarge or abridge any time appointed 
by these Rules, or fixed by any order ei^rging time, for 
doing any act or taking any proceeding, upon such terms (if 
any) as the justice of the case may require, and any enlarge- 
ment may be ordered, although the application therefor is 
not made until after the expiration of the time appointed 
or allowed. 

4. The Court may at any time, either of its own motion 
or on the application of any party, make such orders as may 
be necessary or reasonable in respect of any of the matters 
mentioned in Rule 8 of Order XIX of these Rules, may issue 
summonses to persons whose attendance is required either 
to give evidence or to produce documents, or order any fact 
to be proved by affidavit. 
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ORDER XXXVni 
Fokms to be Used 

1. Every \mt, summons, order, warrant or other man- 
datory process shall run and be in the name of His Majesty 
the King, Emperor of India, and shall bear the attestation 
of the Chief Justice, and shall be signed by the Begistrar 
with the day and the year of signing, and shall be sealed 
with the Seal of the Court. 

2. The forms set out in the Hfth Schedule to these Rules, 
or forms substantially to the like effect with such variations 
as the circumstances of each case may require, shall be used 
in all oases where those forms are appropriate. 

OBDER XXXIX 

PaovisioNS WITH BESPBOT TO Sbbviob of Documents 

1. Except where otherwise provided by Statute or pre- 
scribed by these Buies, aU notices, orders or other docu- 
ments required to be given to, or served on, any person shall 
be served in the manner provided by the Code for the service 
of a summons. 

2. Service of any notice, order or other document on the 
Agent of any party may be effected by delivering it to the 
Agent or by leaving it with a clerk in his employ at his place 
of business. 

3. Service of any notice, order or other document upon 
a person who resides at a place within British India between 
which place and Delhi there is communication by registered 
post, may, where so directed by the Court, be effected by 
posting a copy of the document required to be served in a 
prepaid envelope registered for acknowledgment, addressed 
to the party or person at the place where ho ordinarily 
resides. 

4. A document served by post shall be deemed to be 
served at the time at which it would be delivered in the 
ordinary course of post. 
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6. Unleas tlie Court otherwise orders, the service of any 
notice, order or other document shali be proved by the pro- 
duction of a certificate by the Registrar that appearance 
has been entered, or, where no appearance has been entered 
by evidence showing that the notice, order or other docu- 
ment was served in the manner provided by the Code. 

6. Where the notice, order or other document has been 
served through another Court, the service may be proved 
by the deposition or affidavit of the serving officer 
before the Court through which the service was effected. 

7. Service effected after Court hours shall for the purpose 
of computing any period of time subsequent to that service 
be deemed to have been effected on the following day, 

ORDER XL 
Notiobs OB' Motion 

1 . Except where otherwise provided by Statute or pre- 
scribed by these Rules, all apphoations which in accordance 
with these Rules cannot be made in Chambers shall be made 
on motion after notice to the parties affected thereby, but 
the Court where satisfied that the delay caused by notice 
would or might entail serious raisohief , may make any order 
ea: parte upon such terms as to costs or otherwise, and sub- 
ject to such undertaking, if any, as the Court may think 
just, and any party affeoted by the order may move to have 
it set aside. 

2. A notice of motion shall be intituled in the suit or 
matter in which the appUcation is intended to be made, and 
shall state the time and place of application and the nature 
of the order asked for and shall be addressed to the party 
or parties intended to be affeoted by it and their Agent or 
Agents, if any, and shall be signed by the Agent of the party 
movii^, or by the party himself where he acts in person, 

3. Save by the special leave of the Court, there shall be 
at least five days before service of motion and the day named 
for bringing on the motion. 
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4.. The notice of motion, together with the affidavit or 
affidavits of service and the affidavit in support thereof 
shall be filed in the Eegistry immediately after service of 
notice, but not less than fottr days before the day named 
for bringing in the motion, and affidavits in answer or reply 
shall be filed in the Eegistry during office hours not later 
than 4 p.m. on the day preceding the day of the hearing. 

6. Leave under the last preceding Rule to give short 
notice of motion may be obtained ex •parte from the Court, 
and the provisions in the last preceding Rule as to the filing 
of notice and motion and affidavit shall apply, save that 
they shall be filed not later than the next day after service 
of the motion. 

6. Notice shall be given to the other party or parties of all 
grounds intended to be urged in support of, or in opposition 
to, any motion. 

7. Save by leave of the Court, no affidavit in support of 
the application beyond those specified in the notice of 
motion, nor any affidavit in answer or reply filed later than 
the time prescribed in these Buies, shall be used at the 
hearing or allowed on taxation. 

8. Unless otherwise order«i the costs of a motion in a 
suit or proceeding shall be treated as costs in that suit or 
proceeding. 

ORDER XLI 

COMMISSIOHS TO TAKE EVIDENCE 

1. Order XXVI in the First Schedule to the Code with 
respect to commissions to examine witnesses shall apply, 
except Buies 13, 14, 19, 20, 21 and 22. 

2. An application for the issue of a commission may be 
by summons in Chambers to all parties who have appeared, 
or ex parte where there has been no appearance, 

3. The commissioner shall, if the Advocate or other person 
examining a witness so desires, record a question disallowed 
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by the commiaaionei’ and the ai^awcr thereto, but the same 
shall not be admitted aa evidence until the Court before 
whom the deposition is put in evidence shall so direct. 

4. The Court may, when the commission is not one for 
examination on interrogatories, order that the commissioner 
shall have aU the powers of a Court under Chapter X of the 
Indian Evidence Act to decide questions as to the admissi- 
bility of evidence, and to disallow any question put to a 
witness. 

5. Unless otherwise ordered the party at whose instance 
the commission is ordered to issue shall lodge in Court copies 
of the pleadings in the case within twenty -four hours of the 
making of the order, and those copies shall be annexed to 
the commission when issued. 

6. Any party aggrieved by the decision of the commis- 
sioner refusing to admit evidence or allow a question to be 
put may apply to the Court to set aside the decision and for 
direction to the commissioner to admit the evidence or to 
allow the question, but no such application shall be enter- 
tained if made later than seven days after the examination 
of the witness has been closed. 

7. After the deposition of any witness has been taken 
down and before it is signed by him, it shall be read over and, 
where necessary, translated to the witness, and shall be 
signed by him and loft with the commissioner, who shall 
subscribe his name and the date of the examination. 

8. Commissions shall be made returnable within suoh 
time as the Court may direet. 

ORDER XLII 
Sbottrity bob Costs 

1. In any suit, appeal, or matter before the Court, the 
Court may at any stage require any party to furnish 
security for costs. 

2. Where security is required to be furmshed, it shall be 
given to the Registrar or to suoh other officer as the Court 
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may apeoially direct, and the Court may permit or order him 
to assign the same to any other person for the purpose of 
suing thereon upon such terms as the Court may think fit. 

3. Every person, other than a Guarantee Society, ofiering 
himself as a surety shall, where so required by the Registrar, 
produce his title-deeds and vouchers and make an affidavit 
stating that he is worth the amount required. 

4. A Guarantee Society, duly approved by the Court, 
may be accepted as surety upon its joining in a bond with 
the person ordered to give the security. 

ORDER XLin 

Saving fob Inhebent Powebs of Cottbt 

Nothing in these Rules shall be deemed to limit or other- 
wise affect the inherent powers of the Court to make such 
orders as may be necessary for the ends of justice or to 
prevent abuse of the process of the Court. 


First Schedule 
Sehioe and Otheb Advocates 

1. A Senior Advocate shall not appear or plead without 
a junior. 

2. A Senior Advocate shall not accept instructions to 
draw pleadings, affidavits, advice on evidence or to do any 
drafting work of an analogous kind, but this prohibition 
shall not extend to settling any such matters as aforesaid 
in consultation with a junior. 

3. An enrolled Advocate may, if otherwise qualified, apply 
to be enrolled in the list of Senior Advocates, and any fee 
payable by him on enrolment shall be reduced by the 
amount of the fee paid by him on his original enrolment. 

4. A Senior Advocate appearing with another Senior 
Advocate senior to himself shall be entitled to, and shall bo 
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paid, a fee not less than two-thirds of the fee marked on the 
brief of that other Advocate, and a junior appearing with a 
Senior Advocate or with any other Advocate senior to him- 
self shall be entitled to, and shall bo paid, a fee not less than 
one-third and not more than two-thirds of the fee marked 
on the brief of the Senior or other Advocate, but this rule 
shall not apply in the case of a second junior. 

6. A Senior Advocate may announce that he will not 
accept any brief, or any brief of a specified class, without a 
special fee of a named amount, in addition to the ordinary 
fee marked on the brief, and shall not so long as that 
anuouncement is in force accept a brief without that special 
fee. 

6. An Advocate appearing with a Senior Advocate whose 
brief is marked with a spooial foe in accordance with the 
last preceding rule shall only be entitled to his proper pro- 
portion of the ordinary fee marked on the Senior Advocate’s 
brief and not to any proportion of the special fee. 

7. In matters not specially in’ovidod for in this Schedule, 
the rules adopted by the English Bar, and in partichlar the 
rules applicable to the relation between King’s Counsel and 
members of the junior Bar, shall so far as possible be applied 
to Senior and other Advocates respectively, and any dis- 
putes arising under this Schedule shall be referred to and 
determined by the Chief Justice. 
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Sbcond Sohbdtob 
Fees to Advocates 
PaHl 




Fee on BrieE 

Eefresher 



Not 

Not 

Defended Appeals, Suits 


exceeding 

exceeding 

Leading Advo- 

60 a. Mb. 

26 0. Ms. 

and Eeferenoes under 

cate. 



Section 213. 

2nd Advocate. 

40 G. Ms. 

20 Or. Ms. 


3rd Advocate 

20 a. Ms. 

10 a. Ms. 


if allowed. 



Undefended Appeals (that 

Ono Advocate. 

20 G. Ms. 


is where Bespondent has 
not entered appearance 
or has not filed a state* 




ment of facts and argu* 
ments). 




Opposed motions or in- 

Leading Advo- 

10 a. Ms. 

No refresher 

vestigations in Court. 

cate. 


unless speci- 


2nd Advocate 

7 a. Ms. 

ally allowed 

• 

if allowed. 


by tlie Tax- 
ing Officer. 

Opposed applications or 
investigations in Cham- 
bers when certified. 

One Advocate. 

10 G. Ms. 

Do. 

Ex parte motions or Cham- 
ber applications when 
certified. 

One Advocate. 

5 G. Ms. 


Hearing judgment m suits, 
appeals or special refer- 
ences where judgment 

One Advocate. 

2 G. Ms. 


was reserved. 

Hxamination of witness 

Leading Advo- 

10 G. Ms. 

7 G. Ms, 

before Commissioner. 

oate. 

2nd Advocate. 

7 G. Ms. 

5 G. Ms, 


Pari II 


Drawing pleadings . . . . . . G G. i^Ir. 

Settling pleodingB . . . . . . IS G. Me. 

Drawing or settling petitions of appeal . . . 90 0. Ms, 

Drawing or settling respondent's statement of facts and 

arguments . . . . . . 30 O. Ms. 

Drawing or settling Special Cose . . . , 10 G. Ms, 
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Drawing or settling affidavits or petitions not otherwise 

provided for . . . . . . 10 G. Mb. 

Advice on evidence . . . . . . 10 G. Mb! 

Consultations — 

Leading Advocate . . . . . 6 G. Mb, 

Second Advocate . . . . . 3 G. Mb. 

Conferences with Agonta, if allowed . . . 6 G. Mb. 

General Betainer . . . . . . 6 G. Mb. 

Special Betainer . . . . . . 2 G. Mb. 

Bot the puiposes of this Table a Gold Mohur shall be deemed to be 
the equivalent of Bs. 16. 

Third Schedule 
Table oe Coubt Fees 
Part I 

Original Jurisdiction 


1. FiUng and registering plaint 

2. Tiling and registering written statement 

3. Tiling and registering written statement, plead- 
ing, set-ofl or counter-claim 

4. Beply to a counter-olaim 

6. Tor examining and comparing documents with 
the original, each . . . . > . 

6. Tor reducing into writing or, where token down 
in shorthand, transcribing the deposition of 
each witness for each folio 

7. Every final decree where its value or amount 
does not exceed Bs. 10,000 

Where it exceeds Bs. 10,000 

8. Decree for the defendant 

9. Decree for the defendant in suits in which set- 

off in pleaded or counter-olaim made and balance 
awarded to defendwat, upon the amount of 
balance awarded. (Same as in decrees for plaln- 
tifi) 

10. Typed copies of transcript of depositions of wit- 
nesses for any party, fimt copy per folio 
Subsequent copies .... 

11. Petition for admission of appeal to His Majesty 
in Council under Section 208 (a) of the Act . 

12. Every requisition to draw up an order admitting 
appeal to His Majesty in Council under Section 
208 (a) of the Act, including fee for filing 


0 10 0 
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Pari II 

Appellate Jurisdiction 


. Petition to proceed in /oma^otfpem . 

. Lodging and registering appeal 
. Piling and registering conoise statement of re- 
spondent 

Where oonoise statement oontains cross objeo- 
tions ...... 

. Every decree for plaintiff on appeal in which 
lower court was in favour of defendant upon the 
value or amount of the decree as in. suits 
I Every decree for plaintii! on appeal where the 
amount decreed in lower oourt is increased upon 
the d&iount of the increase as in suits . 

. Decrees in other cases .... 

I Petition for leave to appeal to His Majesty in 
Oouneil under Section 208 (b) of the Act 
Every requisition to draw up an order granting 
or refusing leave to appeal to His Majesty in 
Council under Section 208 (b) of the Act 
Every requisition to draw up an order declaring 
apped to Hie Majesty in Council admitted, 
under Section 208 (6) of the Act, including fee 
for filing same and fee for certificate . . 

Estimate of costs of preparing paper book 
(where necessary) ..... 

Settlement of index and hat of paper book for 
every 18 papers or part of 16 papers . 

EtUng index and list of paper book per folio or 
part of a folio ..... 

Copies to be mode over to appeliants’ agent for 
paper book, including examination per folio . 
Examining and passing final or press proof fur 
each proof per folio .... 

Approving each marginal note . 

Certifying transcript or printed record for every 
eight pages or part thereof (for appeal to Privy 
Coiinoil) ...... 


1 0 0 
40 0 0 

2S 0 0 

8S 0 0 


SO 0 0 
30 0 0 


30 0 0 
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Part HI 
MiaceUaneous 

[Under this heaxJing are set out 40 items, inoluding the 
fee of BiS. 100 for the admission of an Agent.] 


Potthth Sohedttle 

[In this schedule are set out fees to Agents and OfScers 
of Court.] 


Frmt SOHHDTJLB 

[In this schedule are set out the following forms; No. 1, 
Form of Oath by Translator; No. 2, Application for Produc- 
tion of Records; No. 3, Certifioato of Enrolment of Advocate; 
No. 4, Undertaking by Agent; No. 6, Form of Summons for 
an Order inChambers;No. 6, Notice of Appeal from Registrar; 
No. 7, Memorandum of Appearance in Person; No. 8, Notice 
to Parties of the day fixed for hearing of Appeal; No. 9, 
Summons for Disposal of Suita; No. 10, Memorandum of 
Appearance through Agent; No. II, Writ of Commission.] 



INDEX 


Adaptation of Inilian Law, by 
Order in (Joiuu-il, 204 
AdeUi admiuiitration of, H't-84; 

future governraeut, 83-84 
Advocuto-Oenoral fur Kudora- 
tion, 41, 177 

AdvocnteM-Uenerul, Provincial. 
70, 177 

Ajmer-Merwara, Chief Cornriiia- 
sioner's Province of, 83 
Allahabad, High Court of, 173 
Amendment of the Act, 2Uil-211. 

See also Constitution Act 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
administration of, 83, Chief 
Commiaaioner’s Province of, 83 
Anglo-Indian Community, Edu- 
cation, Government grants-m- 
aid, 92;-representation in legis- 
latures, 5Q, 234-235 
Army. See Defence 
Assam, Legislature of, 10, 88, 
Province of, 78 
Australia, experience of, 106 

Bangalore, future administration 
of, 3S 

Boroda, case of, 23; representa- 
tion of, 60 

Bengal, Legislature of, 10, 86: 
franchise provisions, 100-101; 
Province of, 78 

Berar, administration of, 78; 
Agreement in respect of, 223, 
228 

Bihar, Province of, 78; Legis- 
lature of, 10, 86 

Bikaner, Treaty with, 21; ropro- 
eentation of, 60 
Board of Control, 14 
Bombay, Legislature of, 10, 80; 


friuieliiso priiviMioiH, 100, High 
i'liurl Ilf, 173; I’liiviiicimf, 78 
l{riti.sli Itiiluclu'itan, Uilituiiistru- 
tiim of, 82, S3, Chin! ('luiiiiilH- 
wimor's Province of. 82 
Hnsulcusting, ceiitiol oi, 133 
Uuriiui, diHcnimnutioii against, 
43, 124; diaturbuiico of trade 
following seporntion of, lii'J! 
llnntu'lal elfoct of separation 
from, on India, 141; safeguard- 
ing of economic interests of, 
1S3 

Calcutta, franchise provisions, 
101; High Court of, 173, 174 
Canada, experience of, lOtt 
Central Provinces and Herat, 
Judicial Cominisstoner’a Court 
In, nS; PcQvinee of, 7R 
Chief Commissioner's Province.?, 
82-83 

Chief BailwayCommasioner, 168. 

See also Railways 
Christians, Indian, representa- 
tion in legislatures, .lil, 234.23S 
Civil .Services, conditions of sor- 
VICO of, 18,3-188; grants of ciini- 
ponsatinn to, 183, 18.'5: protec- 
tion against dusmUsol, ls4; ro- 
<•11(110101^ of, by Socrotary of 
State, 185 
Clive, 14 

Coinmander-in-Cliief, appoint- 
ment of, 31), 181, 210; relations 
with tlovcmor-Ofc'iiural, 181, 
216 

Conmiorce and Industry, repre- 
sentation in logisluturvs, 36, 
"34-23.5 

Commercu and Trade, bounties 
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and aubBidies, 127; diaci'imina- 
tion, see under Diaoriinination 

Conunnnal A'ward, inoluaion in 
Act of, 87-88j Poona Pact, 87- 
88 

Companies, protection of Britieh, 
126-127 

Constitution Act — (Amendment): 
by Order in Council, procedure, 
206-211; Beaolutions for, by 
Indian Legislatures, 206; pro- 
cedure, 207 — (Interpretation): 
Appeal to Privy Council, 166 

Constitutional machinery, break- 
down of; Governor-General, 
powers of, 121-122; Governors, 
powers of, 123 

Coorg, Chief Cominiaaionac's Pro- 
vince of, 83 

Council of India, dissolution of, 
104 

Council of State, Me also Federal 
Legislature; camposition of, 
63, 64, 233; oloction to, 66-66; 
Indian States, reprosontation 
of, 63, 66 

Counsellors, 40, 181, 218. 8m also 
under Governor-General 

Courts. See under Judicaturo 

Crown, dominion and authority 
of, 16-10; Faramountoy of, 20- 
21, 23, 26-27, 34; prerogatives 
of, 17-10; relations witli Indian 
States, 20-36 

Customs system, position of ao- 
oeding States regarding, 139- 
140 

CuttaoU-Chowdwor, capital of 
Orissa, 11 

Declaration of 1917, 3-4 

Defence, Commondec-in-Chief, 
39, 180-181, 210; Department 
of, relations with other De- 
partments, 48-49, 62-63; duty 
to consult Federal Ministers as 
to, 48-49, 218; in emergency, 
vesting of power in Federal 


Authoritios, 112; Indian troops, 
employment outside India, 
48-49, 218; Indianisation of 
Defence forces, 181-182, 218; 
Services, rights of, 182-183 
Delhi, Chief Commissioner’s Pro- 
vince of, 82; seat of Federal 
Court, 163 

Depressed Classes, see also Com- 
munal Award; representation 
of. 87-88 

Diacrimination — (Commercial): 
Bills discriminatory in fact 
though not in form, 128, 217; 
boimties and subsidies, 127; 
againatBritish imports, 43, 124, 
217; against British trade in 
India, 126; Companies incor- 
porated in United Kingdom, 

126- 127; ssfeguards for, 43, 81, 
124-129; Convention arrange- 
ments, opportunity for, in 
future, 129 — (Legislative); re- 
striction of powers of legis- 
latures, 128, 217; prevention, 
special rosponipbiKty, of Gov- 
ornor-Gonoral and Governors, 
43, 81, 124, 128-129, 217, 227- 
228; Shipping, safeguards for, 

127- 128 

Distribution of Legislative 
Powers. See LegislativePowers 
Distriot Judges, 177-178 
Dyarchy, establishment of, 6 

East India Company, 13 
Ecclesiastical Afiairs, as Be- 
served Department, 40 
Education, Anglo-Indian and 
domiciled European commun- 
ity, grants-in-aid, 92 
Elections and Electorates, Fed- 
eral legislature, 63-60; Provin- 
cial elections, 86-89, 96-103 
Emergency, state of, 112-113 
English language, as language of 
the legislatures, 67, 92; as lan- 
guage of the Courts, 172, 177 
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rciin’-ifuf.itiiin of, .V.y, 
101 - 1 <) 3 , 333 - 23(1 

b'tvniily pt-ootoii funds, n)2-i!)3 
Kedottiil (Jiiiirt, ApiK'nls to I'rivy 
Cniuiril friiMi, l(i't-17l; A|)|hmIi 
fruni u Ui^ti Coiiit ui a Ki-iW- 
Ulcd Stitto to, tils, HI Ciiiiir ot 
Appottl lor wliiilo of liriti.li 
IntUii, lllti-lliS, I'limpo olioii Ilf, 
ifti; il(itt'riiiui(itiim ot 
tioimlHitui'oti I'oiiititiicut units 
of Kmloriitiuii liy, liil; Kuali4i 
iiH liiuguiif^o ot, 172 (.ritdiji-,): 
uppointiiu'iit liy tlio (‘loua, 
lU!!; lUKubor, IIIJ: ipmtiiii ii- 
tinns, 1112; roiiioviil tor uiidio- 
hu\inur, 1(12; rofuini' iigo, I(i2, 
— (iIurin(lti'tiou);A<l\isory,n2; 
Appi'lluti*, 103, t(io-lt|S, 171, 
uriKiiinl, i(i3-ltit; rofoi'iincH of 
mnttors nf law to, 1j,v Uw 
IJ overnor-Gonoral, 172; atat 
of, 12i 1H3, troiUiitory portud, 
duriug, 203-201, rules, 23(1- 
300 . 

Federal Lawa, execution of, by 
units, 130-133, intcrpietatioii 
of, 103-172 

Federal LetsisUture, coiupo.'ition 
of, S3, 234; clecliun to, 3,7-00; 
financial [irnceduro iii, 71-7,7; 
Indian iSintcti, reprc.-icnt-ition 
of, Btl-,77, fit); IcRislativo pro- 
eedure in, 08-71; mciiiborHhip 
of, diMipiiiliiicntionN for, 03-0.7; 
powers of, 117, ll)fi-ltl!l, 237- 
242; relations lictueeii tlic two 
Chambers of, 0S-t)l), 74; sttito 
of emergency anil, 112-113; 
vuention of setils in, 03, 0,7 

Federal ltiiilwa> .'Vutiiority, 
funetions of, ISO-Iill), ,S'ci ulvi 
£liiilwa,vs 

Federation, ueceHsion of iStafi-s, 
2H-30; ure.i of federal jiirisiUe- 
tion, 3S-3i(,' additional cost of, 
140-1-41; distribution of le^iii- 


lutivo poWl'Ch, .«V be:{Hl/lt I! «* 
{Miwi-r., e itublisiiiai-al , loiidi- 
tioni of, 8, 311, tloienioi-tieo- 
eiul tti bo vest'd udb eve, ii- 
tive aiilhority of, 37-3S; iii- 
Hui;iuiitioM, by I’roi i.imation, 
8, 30. 37 (tiidiaiiSrateiaiid): 
Aei-CMion, In.trnnieiit ■ ol, 30- 
34, l>Vd(‘ial laws. • vcciitioii ol, 
I3U 133, opiu'iilion ol li'edeml 
Ians to, 118; iiitor-Proviiii i.d 
CO npi-ratioii, 133 13<i (lie 
bitieos between I'eder.ition 
und uiiili|: Fedoitil tlovern- 
iiieiit', direclioiii, 131-133, 
2211; Feder.il Ian i, evi iitioll 
ot, 130-133, 221; w.iter sap- 
pliei, 13.7- 1:10 

Fuiani’f", MIC dim T.ivatuai — {Al- 
lue.ilioii of levenue between 
Feileration and feiliTal units): 
Corporation Tax, 140, etleet of 
(•ntry ol .Status into Fedora- 
tion, 13S.13!): llv'ise tliilies, 
147, 148, UU; Export duties, 
147, t4.S; Iiieoine taxes, 142- 
145, 147; Salt duties, 147; 
Teriiimiil and otlier taxes, 142 
— Horrowui;{ poweis for |),iy- 
init pensions, l!i2; delieit I'ro- 
xim.p.s and hubvciitions to, 
141, 144; uildiliotiid expendi- 
t lire involved by e, >nst itiitiunal 
ebariKes, 14l)-141 - (Indian 
States): Fai.ineitd adjiistmentr, 
iM'tiveeri Feder.ition and, 144- 
l-tli; renu“-.ious to, 1.72-1.7, 7; 
non-votidile expenditure, 71- 
73, 

Fuinncinl Adviser, iippointnient 
of, -13: funetions ot, -44 

Financial I'lininus-ioni'r. .S’lr 
/emler Uailn ays 

Financial 1‘,'nipiiry, prcliiuhuiry 
to eiit.d)luhmont of J'rovnicud 
Antnnoiiij . 0, 77 

Fiiianciid Stability tuid Credit, 
(lov enior-( leni'ral's roaponsi- 
X 
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bility for, 43, 215 

Toieigu Affairs, as Reserved De- 
parlment, 40 

Franohise, Amendment, resolu- 
tions to Parliament by legis- 
latures, 206-210; qualifications 
for, 07-101; power of His 
Majesty in Council to maiie 
provision with respect to 
women’s franchise, 101-102 

Gandhi, Mr., 7, 87 

Government of India Act 1919, 
preamble of, 6 

Governor-General: Acts, Gover. 
nor-General’s, 119-121; Assent 
to Bdla by, 66, 222; Chief Rail- 
way Commissioner, appoint- 
ment by, 168; commutation 
or remission of sentences, 
power of, 18; Council of Mini- 
sters, 40-41. See alao Ministers, 
Federal; CounseEors for Re- 
served Deportments, 40, 218; 
discrimination against British 
imports, prevention of, 43, 60, 
124-126, 217; executive power 
and authority of Fedoration 
to be vested in, 37-38; Financial 
Adviser of, 43-44; High Com- 
missioner, appointment by, 42; 
Instrument of Instructions of, 
38, 44-46, 110, 212-224; Orders 
lawfully issued by, securing 
execution of, special responsi- 
bility of Governors, 81; Ordin- 
ances of, 118-121; prior con- 
sent to legislation, requirement 
of, 73-74, 109, 112-113, 114- 
117, 119, 132, 147-148, 162, 
220, 221; reference of matters 
of law to FederslCourt by, 172; 
relations with Ministers, 40-41, 
46-49, 62-63, 216, 218; Reserve 
Bank, functions re, 160-162; 
Reserved Departments, see 
that title; reridual legislative 
powers and, 111-112 — (Special 


rosponsibilities and pqwere); 
Commercial discrimination 
prevention of, 43, 60, 124-126! 
217; constitutional breakdown 
powers m event of, 1 21.123; 
financial stability and credit of 
the Federation, safeguarding 
of, 43-49, 216; Indian States, 
protection of rights of, 43 , 61* 
217-218; minorities, sofegmid! 
ing legitimate interests of, 43 , 
19, 216; peace or tranquillity, 
prevention of grave menace to 
42, 126, 133, 223; Public Sot! 
vicos, safeguarding rights and 
legitimate intorosls of, 43, 192 . 
193, 216; reserved subjeots, se- 
curing discharge of functions 
with respect to, 62;— •wstm 
supplies, disputes between Pro- 
vinoos, adjudication by, 136- 
136 

Governors; Acts of, 123; appoint- 
ment of, 70; assent to Bills, 90, 
230; Bxeoutive power to he 
veetod m, 79; infonnation on 
mattors involving epoeiol re- 
sponsibilities, supply of, 79; 
Instrument of Instructions, 79, 
224-233; Ministers of, 79, 226, 
Ordinances of, 118; reservation 
of Bills by, 89-00; responsi- 
bility to Govemor-Goneral, 79 
— (Special responsibilities and 
poweia): breakdown of oon- 
stitution, powers in event of, 
123; oomnieroial discrinina- 
tion, prevention of, 81; finan- 
cial provision for discbaige of, 
92; Indian States, pcoteeiion 
of rights of, 80, 228; minorities, 
Bafeguarding legitimate in- 
terests of, 80, 227; orders law- 
fully issued by Governor- 
General, secuiing execution of, 
80, 132, 228; peace or tren- 
quiility, prevention of grave 
menace to, 80, 125; Public 8er- 
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vioQs, safeguarding rights and 
legitimate interests of, 80, 216; 
terrorism, combating of, 81-82 
Governors’ Provinces, 78. See 
also Provincial Autonomy 
Gwalior, representation of, 50 
Gwyor, Sii* Maiirioo, first Chief 
Justice of India, 163 

Hbilsham, Viscount, Htiitomeut 
as to Instruments of Instruc- 
tions, 45 

Hastings, Warren, 14 
High Commissioner, appoint- 
mont of, 42; iunctioiis of, 42; 
relations with Provinces and 
Federated States, 42 
High Courts, administrative con- 
nection witli subordinate judi- 
ciary, 176; appeals from, to 
FederalCourt, 165-166; English 
as language of, 177— (Judges): 
appointment by the Crown, 
175; Indian Civil Service 
judges, 174-175; quahfleations, 
175-176; retiring age, 176; — 
jurisdiction of, 176; transfer of 
oases to, 176 
Home, Sir Bobert, 38 
House of Assembly, see also Fed- 
eral Legislature; composition 
of, 67, 234; election to, 67-80,' 
Indian States, representation 
of, 50 

Hyderabad, Nizam of, 21; agree- 
ment with, 223, 227; Lord 
Beading’s letter to, 26; repre- 
sentation of, 60, 60 

indemnity for past acts, 11)0-101 
Indian States, Coiwts, appeal 
from, to Federal Caiu4, 168; 
Federal laws and, 118; financial 
adjustments between Federa- 
tion and, 143-144; Privy Goun- 
od’s jurisdiction in relation to, 
171; protection of rights of, 
speolnl responsibility of Oov- 


emor-Goneral and Governors, 
43, 51, 80, 217-218, 228; Kail- 
ways, disputes hotweon Fcd- 
oral Hallway Authority anil, 
1.60; relations with Crown, 2(j- 
36; remissions to, 152-16,5, 
Bovoroignty of, 26-2!) 
Tndianisation of Ilofencu forces, 
181-183 

Tnstrumeiita of Aeeessifm, lu-- 
ceptanco of, 30; tirait nl, 230- 
253: no obligation on Crown to 
oecupt, ;)2 

Instnimonts of Iiistriietions, of 
Oovemor-Goiieml, 44-63, 212- 
224; of Covemoi's, 79, 224-233 
Inter - Provincial Co-operation, 
provision for, 133-136 
Inter-Provinoinl Council, iiiachm- 
ory for establishment of, 134 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R., Judge of the 
Federal Court, 163 
Jhabim, representation of, 56 
Jodhpur, Treaty with, 21 
Judicature, Advoeates-Generul, 
41-42, 7!); District judges, 177- 
178 — (Federal Court); Appeals 
to Privy Council from, 108-171; 
Appeals from High Court in a 
Federated State to, 168; com- 
positionof, 161 -162; determina- 
tion of questions between con- 
stituent units of Federation by, 
103-164; English as language 
of, 172; Judges of, 163; Juris- 
diction, Advisory, 178; Appel- 
late, 165-166; Origin^, 163- 
164; reforoneo of matters of 
law to, by tho (Jovenior-Qen- 
onil, 172; seat of, 103; Transi- 
tional period, during, 203-204 - 
— (Higii Courts): administnt- 
tive connection with sub- 
ordinate judiciary, 176; Ap- 
peals fium, to Poderal Court, 
166-160; English as longuago 
of, 177; Judges of, 174-176; 
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Jurisdiction of, 176 — (State 
Courts): Appeals from, to Fed- 
eral Court, 166; siibordinate 
judiciary, 178-179 

Kashmir, representation of, 66 
Kathiawar, Sir Henry Maine’s 
minute on, 26 

Labour, rqtresentation in legisla- 
tures, 60-60, 234-236 
Lahore, High Court of, 174 
Landlords, representatianin legis- 
latures, 69-60, 234-236 
Legal proceedings, contracts with 
Government of India, enforce- 
mont of, 197-199; immunity of 
Governor-General, Governors 
and Secretary of State from, 
84-86; suits by or against the 
Federation, 190-201 
Legislative Councils, see also Pro- 
vincial Logialatiu'os; composi- 
tion of, 230; depressed classes, 
roproBontation of, 230; spooial 
interests, representation of, 
236 

Legislative powers, distribution 
of, concuiTent powers, 106-109, 
247-260; exolusivo jurisdiction 
of Pedoration, 107, 237-242; 
exclusive jurisdiction of Pro- 
vinces, 107, 242-247; lists of 
legislative powers, 100, 234- 
247; residual legislative powers, 
111-112; restrictions on, 114- 
118; validity of legislation, 108 
Legislative procedure. Federal, 
68-71; prior consent of Gov- 
ernor-General and Governors 
for certain proposals, 73-74, 
109, 112-113, 114-117, 119, 
132, 147-148, 162, 220, 221; 
Provincial, 92-94 
Linlithgow, Marquess of, message 
of, 1 


Madras, Logislaturo of, 10, 86; 
franchise provisions, 100; High 
Com-t of, 173; Province of, 78 
Ministers, Federal, 40, 41, 46-49, 
62, 216-219; Provincial, 79, 
226-229 

Minorities, legitimate interests, 
safeguarding of, 43, 49-60, 80, 
216, 227; Governor-General’s 
special responsibility for, 43; 
Governors’ spociol responsi- 
bility for, 80 

Mitter, Sir Brojendra Lai, Advo- 
cate-General of India, 42 
Montagu - Chelmsford Heport, 
provisions of, 4, 76 
Morley-Minto Reforms, scope of, 
2-3 

Mysore, Treaty with, 21; repre- 
sentation of, 66 

Nogpnr, Treaty with, 21 
Nicobar Islands. See Andaman 
ond Nicoboi’ Islands 
Nioinoyor, Sir Otto, ilnancial 
Report of, 9, 77 

Nizam of llytlorabnd, 21-22, 26, 
223, 228 

North- W ost Frontier Province, 78 

Orders in Council, mlapttttion of 
Indian Laws by, 204; uuioikI- 
ment of Act by, 206; creation 
of Provincial Autonomy by, 
10, 77; creation of new Pre- 
vuices by, 0-10, 78; rogulatioi 
of conditions of service of Fed 
oral Court judges by, 163; re 
gulation of conditions of ser 
vice of High Court judges by 
176; regulation of franchise b> 
97 

Orissa, new Province of, 10, 73, 
87; capital of, 11 
Oudli, tho Chief Court in, 173, 
174 


MacDonald, late Mr. Ramsay, 7 


Ponth Piploda (area Imown os) . 
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Cljiof Coininisaionor's Pruvinoo 
of, 83 

Parliament, and InHtruniPnts of 
Inntructions, 44-48 
Pntna, Higli Court of, 174 
I’eaco or tratuimlhty, {iiovunlion 
of grnvo miinnco to; Hpeeiul rr>- 
fipmwiViility (it Govornor-tJoii- 
orul for, 4(1-48, 123, 1 2(1, 223. 
Hpetiinl n-aiion^iliility of Gov- 
ornorH for, 7!l, 120 
pBrisions, Hofegimrfliiig of, 43, HO, 
11)2-1!)3 

Poona Pact, 87-88 
Preamble of C)o\'eniinoiit of 
India Act 1010, 0-0 
Prerogative Righte of Crown, 17- 

m 

Privy Council, Appoato to, 18S- 
171; jurisdiction in relation to 
States, 171 

Provinoiol Autonomy, additional 
cost of, 140-141, establishment 
of, 10; generally, 70-94 
Public Service Commiaaiona, Fed- 
eral, .188; provincial, 188-190 
Punjab, Province of, 78 

Quetta, future administration of, 
30 

Railways, Federal Roilwny Auth- 
ority, funi’tions and composi- 
tion of, 15(i-lo9, Chief Railway 
Commissioner, appointinentof, 
168; Fmnnuinl Commissioner, 
appointment of, 168; Railway 
Tribunal — composition, 169- 
160; jurisdiction, 1.69-160 
Beading, Lord, 26 
Reserve Bank of India, constitu- 
tion of, 180-162; tiinctions of. 
160-162 

Reserved Bopartmenta, sec nfso 
Defence, RuclcHinstical AffnirH 
and Foreign ARiiirs; Counsel- 
lors for, 40, 218; oxpenilitiiri' 
for, non-votable, 72; rela- 


tions of Ooverni >r-( leiieial with 
Commaniler-in-Chiof in rosfiet't 
of, 218-21!); relations with 
Ministerial departments, tO-41, 
218 

Residuary {lownrs of legislittioii, 
allocution of, 111-112; foiu - 
lions ol Oov'crnor-tJenerid in 
lespi'ct of, 111-112 
Round Tublu ('oiiloronci>: atti- 
tude of I'lllices lit, 28; H(N,-.ioii'( 
of. 7 

■Sailana, representation ot,-. .66 
Salt duties, fief ilfu/'T Ta'uiti>.i|,_ 
Second Cbaiuhers. S’er Council of 
State and I.cgielutive Councils 
Secretary of Statu, Adviaera ot, 
196-197; authority of, 194, 
Public Servicca and, 184-18.'); 
responsibility ol tloveruoiB to, 
194, rights of suit and aibitra- 
tion against, 1U8-201 
.Secunderabad, future adraims- 
tratian of, 36 

Separation of Bnnua iSre Burma 
Services of the Crown, 180 
Shipping, aafuiiuards against dia- 
crimination, 127-128 
Simon, Sir John, Chairman of 
Statutory CommisBlon, B 
Sind, .Judicial Commissioner's 
Court in, 1 73: new Pnivincn of, 
10, 78 

Sitainuii, representation of, 06 
Special responsibilities and 
powers, ri'ec nn'lur (Jovernor- 
Cionoral nnd t'memors 
Stump ilutu’S. iSce under Taxa- 
tion 

Statute uf VVestnim.ster, no up- 
plicutiun to India, 210-211 
Subordinate judiciary, tlio 178- 
179 

Suits by or against tlio Paiiova- 
tion, 199-201 

SiiUiiman, Sir Shati M., .liulgn of 
the IVdond Court, 163 
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Taxation, Agricultural inoomea, 
taxes on, 140; Corporation tax, 
allocation of, 146; Excise 
duties, aUocatioi^f, 147; In- 
come taxes — allocation be- 
tween Eederation and Pro- 
vinces, 142-146; SuTchargos on, 
142; — Jute export duty, alloca- 
tion of, 147; Salt duties, alloca- 
tion of, 147; Stamp duties, allo- 
cation of, 142; Terminal and 
other taxes, allocation of, 142 
TerrorisiT’, special powers for 
comoating, 81-82 
Transitional Arrangements, 202- 
206 


Udaipur, Treaty witli, 21 
United Provinces, the, 78; Lesi. 
lature of, 10, 86 ^ 

Water supplies, control of. Ills 
136 : " 

White Paper, issue of, by Britsk 
Government, 8 
Women, franchise in respect ot 
96, 101-102; representation ill 
legislatures, 69, 233-236 

Zetland, Marquess of, speoahs 
in House of Lords, 1, 70, 71 
90, 96, 177, 192 


THE END 


Vfinttd in Citnt Briimn by it- & R. Clauk, I.imiied, Etimbnigh* 




